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PREFACE. 


f have called this work a ‘ sketch ’ because the mate- 
rials do not exist for a portrait which shall be at once 
authentic and complete. The original authorities which 
are now extant for the life of C«esar aro his own writ- 
ings, the speeches and letters of Cicero, the eighth 
book of the ‘ Commentaries ’ on the wars in Gaul and 
the history of the Alexandrian war, by Aulus Ilirtius, 
the accounts of the African war and of the war in Spain, 
composed by persons who were unquestionably present 
in those two campaigns. To these must be added the 
‘Leges Juliae ’ which aro preserved in the Corpus Juris 
Civilis. Sallust contributes a speech, and Catullus a 
poem. A few hints can be gathered from the Epitome 
of Livy and the fragments of Varro; and hero the 
contemporary sources which can be entirely depended 
upon aro brought to an end. 

The secondary group of authorities from which tho 
popular histories of tho time have been chiefly taken 
aro Appian, Plutarch, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius. 
Of these the first three were divided from the period 
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which they describe by nearly a century and a half, 
Dion Cassius by more than two centuries. They had 
means of knowledge which no longer exist — the writ- 
ings, for instance, of Asinius Pollio, who was one ol 
Crcsar’s officers. But Asinius Pollio’s accounts of 
Crcsar’s actions, as reported by Appiau, cannot always 
bo reconciled with the Commentaries; and all these 
four writers relate incidents as facts which are some- 
times demonstrably false. Suetonius is apparently the 
most trustworthy. His narrative, like those of his con- 
temporaries, was coloured by tradition. His biogra- 
phies of the earlier Crcsars betray the same spirit of 
animosity against them which taints the credibility of 
Tacitus, and prevailed for so many years in aristo- 
cratic Homan society. But Suetonius shows never- 
theless an effort at, veracity, an antiquarian curiosity 
and diligence, and a serious anxiety to tell his story 
impartially. Suetonius, in the absence of evidonce 
direct or presumptive to the contrary, I havo felt 
myself able to follow. The other three writers I have 
trusted only when I havo found thorn partially confirmed 
by evidonce which is better to bo relied upon. 

Tho picture which I havo drawn will thus be found 
deficient in many details which havo passed into 
general acceptance, and I havo boon unablo to claim 
for it a higher titlo than that of an outlino drawing. 
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CiESAR: A SKETCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

To the student of political history, and to the English 
student above all others, the conversion of the Roman 
Republic into a military empire commands a pecu- 
liar interest. Notwithstanding many differences, the 
English and the Romans essentially resemble one 
another. The early Romans possessed the faculty of 
self-government beyond any people of whom wo huvo 
historical knowledge, with the one exception of our- 
selves. In virtue of their own freedom, they became 
the most powerful nation in the known world ; and 
their liberties perished only when Rome becamo the 
mistress of conquered races, to whom she was unable 
or unwilling to extend her privileges. If England 
was similarly supreme, if all rival powers were eclipsed 
by her or laid under her feet, the Imperial tendencies, 
which are as strongly marked in us as our love of 
liberty, might lead ub over the same course to the 
same end. If there be one lesson which history clearly 
teaches, it is this, that free nations cannot govern 
subject provinces. If they are unable or unwilling to 
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admit their dependencies to share their constitution, 
the constitution itself will fall in pieces from mere 
incompetence for its duties. 

We talk often foolishly of the necessities of things, 
and wo blame circumstances for the consequences of 
our own follies and vices ; but there aro faults which 
are not faults of will, which are faults of mere inade- 
quacy to some unforeseen position. Human nature is 
equal to much, but not to everything. It can rise to 
altitudes where it is alike unable to sustain itself or 
to retire from them to a safer elevation. Yet when 
the field is open it pushes forward, and moderation in 
the pursuit of greatness is never learnt, and nover will 
be loarnt. Mon of genius are governed by their 
instinct ; they follow where instinct loads them ; and 
the public life of a nation is but the life of successive 
generations of statesmen, whose horizon is bounded, 
and who act from day to day as immediate interests 
suggest. The popular leader of tho hour sees some 
present difficulty or present opportunity of distinction. 
He deals with each question as it arises, leaving 
future consequences to those who aro to come after 
him. The situation changes from period to period, 
and tendencies are generated with an accelerating 
force, which, when once established, can never be 
roversed. When the control of reason is once removed, 
the catastrophe is no longer distant, and then nations, 
liko all organised creations, all forms of life, from the 
meanest flower to the highest human institution, pass 
through the inevitably recurring stages of growth and 
transformation and decay. A commonwealth, says 
Cicoro, ought to be immortal, and for ever to renew 
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its youth. Yet commonwealths have proved a* un- 
endunng as any other natural object : — 

Everything that grows 
Holds in perfection hut a little moment. 

And this huge state presenteth nought hut shows, 
Whereon the stare in silent influence comment. 

Nevertheless, 4 as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so is wisdom above folly.’ - Goethe compares 
life to a game at whist, where the cards are dealt 
out by destiny, and the rules of the game are fixed : 
subject to these conditions, the players are left to win 
or lose, according to their skill or want of skill. The 
life of a nation, like the life of a man, may be pro- 
longed in honour into the fulness of its time, or it 
may perish prematurely, for want of guidance, by 
violence or internal disorders. And thus the history 
of national revolutions is to statesmanship what the 
pathology of disease is to the art of medicine. The 
physician cannot arrest the coming on of ago. Where 
disease has laid hold upon the constitution ho cannot 
expel it. But ho may check the progress of the evil 
if he can recognise the symptoms in time. He can 
save life at the cost of an unsound limb. Ho can 
tell us how to preserve our health when we have it; 
he can warn us of the conditions under which particu- 
lar disorders will have us at disadvantage. And so 
with nations : amidst the endless variety of circum- 
stances there are constant phenomena which give 
notice of approaching danger; there are courses of 
action which have uniformly produced the same results ; 
and the wise politicians aro those who have learnt 
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from experience the real tendencies of things, unmis- 
led by superficial differences, who can shun the rocks 
where others have been wrecked, or from foresight of 
what is coming can bo cool when the peril is upou 

them. 

For these reasons, the fall of the Roman Republic 
is exceptionally instructive to ns. A constitutional 
government the most enduring and the most powerful 
that ever existed was put on its trial, and found want- 
ing. Wo see it in its growth; we see tho causes 
which undermined its strength. Wo seo attempts to 
check tho growing mischief fail, and wo see why they 
failed. And wo seo, finally, when nothing seemed 
so likely as complete dissolution, the wholo system 
changed by a violent operation, and tho dying patients 
life protracted for further centuries of power and 
usefulness. 

Again, irrespective of tho direct teaching which we 
may gathor from them, particular epochs in history 
have tho charm for us which dramas have — poriods 
when the great actors on tho stage of life stand before 
us with the distinctness with which they appear in 
tho creations of a poet. There have not been many 
such periods ; for to seo the past, it is not enough for 
us to bo able to look at it through the eyes of con- 
temporaries. These contemporaries themselves must 
hove been parties to the scenes which they describe. 
Thoy must have had full opportunities of knowledge. 
They must havo had eyes which could see things in 
thoir true proportions. They must havo had, in 
addition, tho rare literary powers which can convey 
to others through the medium of language an exact 
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picture of their own minds ; and such happy combina- 
tions occur bnt occasionally in thousands of years. 
Generation after generation passes by, and is crumbled 
into sand as rocks are crumbled by the sea ; each 
brought with it its heroes and its villains, its triumphs 
and its sorrows ; but the history is for the most part 
formless legend, incredible and unintelligible ; the 
figures of the actors are indistinct as the rude ballad 
or ruder inscription, which may be the only authentic 
record of them. We do not see the men and women, 
we see only the outlines of them which have been 
woven into tradition as they appeared to the loves or 
hatreds of passionate admirers or enemies. Of such 
times we know nothing, save the broad results as 
they are measured from century to century, with here 
and there some indestructible pebble, some law, some 
fragment of remarkable poetry which has resisted 
deco mposition. These periods are the proper subject 
of the philosophic historian, and to him we leavo 
them. But there are others, a few, at which intel- 
lectual activity was as great as it is now, with its 
written records surviving, in which tho passions, the 
opinions, tho ambitions of the age, are all before us, 
where the actors in the great drama speak their own 
thoughts in their own words, where we hear their enemies 
denounce them and their friends praise them ; where 
wo are ourselves plunged amidst tho hopes and fears 
of the hour, to feel the conflicting emotions and to 
sympathise in tho struggles which aguin seem to live : 
and here philosophy is at fault. Philosophy, when 
we are fuce to face with real men, is as powerless 
as over the Iliad or lying Lear. The overmastering 
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human interest transcends explanation. We do not 
sit in judgment on the right or the wrong; wo do 
not seek out causes to account for what takes place, 
feeling too conscious of the inadequacy of our analysis. 
Wo see human beings possessed by different impulses, 
and working out a preordained result, as the subtle 
forces drive each along the path marked out for him ; 
and history becomes the more impressive to us where 
it least immediately instructs. 

With such vividness, with such transparent clear- 
ness, the ago stands before us of Cato and Poinpey, 
of Cicero and Julius Caesar ; the more distinctly be- 
cause it was an age in so many ways the counterpart 
of our own, the blossoming period of the old civilisa- 
tion, when the intellect was trained to the highest 
point which it could reach, and on the great subjects 
of human interest, on morals and politics, on poetry 
and art., even on religion itself and the speculative 
problems of life, men thought as we think, doubted 
whore wo doubt, argued as we argue, aspired and 
struggled after the same objects. It was an age 
of material progress and material civilisatiou ; an age 
of civil liberty and intellectual culture ; au age of 
pamphlets and epigrams, of salons and of dinner 
parties, of senatorial majorities and electoral corrup- 
tion. The highest offices of State wero opon in theory 
to the meanest citizen ; they were confined, in fact, 
to those who had the longest purses, or the most 
ready use of the tongue on popular platforms. Dis- 
tinctions of birth had been exchanged for distinctions 
of wealth. The struggles between plebeians and 
patricians for equality of privilege were over, and a 
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new division had been formed between the party of 
property and a party who desired a change in the 
6tructnre of society. The free cultivators were dis- 
appearing from the soil. Italy was being absorbed 
into vast estates, held by a few favoured families and 
cultivated by slaves, while the old agricultural popula- 
tion was driven off the land, and was crowded into 
towns. The rich were extravagant, for life had ceased 
to have practical interest, except for its material 
pleasures. The occupation of the higher classes was 
to obtain money without labour, and to spend it in 
idle enjoyment. Patriotism survived on the lips, but 
patriotism meant the ascendency of the party which 
would maintain the existing order of things, or would 
overthrow it for a mpre equal distribution of the good 
things which alone were valued. Religion, once the 
foundation of the laws and rule of personal conduct, 
had subsided into opinion. The educated, in their 
hearts, disbelieved it. Temples were still built with 
increasing splendour ; the . established forms were 
scrupulously observed; public men spoke conventionally 
of Providence, that they might throw ou their oppo- 
nents the odium of impiety. But of genuine belief 
that life had any serious meaning, there was none 
remaining beyond tho circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spiritual atmosphere 
was saturated with cant — cant moral, cant political, 
cant religious ; an affectation of high principle which (/ 
had ceased to touch the conduct, and flowed on in 
an increasing volume of insincere and unreal speech. 
The truest thinkers were those who, like Lucretius, >' 
spoke frankly out their real convictions, declared that 
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Providence was a dream, and that man and the world 
he lived in were material phenomena, generated by 
natural forces out of cosmic atoms, and into atoms to 
bo again resolved. 

'Pendencies now in operation may a few generations 
henco land modern society in similar conclusions, un- 
less other convictions revive meanwhile and get the 
mastery of them ; of which possibility no more need 
be said than this, that unless there be such a revival 
in some shape or other, the forces, whatever they be, 
which control the forms in which human things adjust 
themselves, will make an end again, as they made an 
end before, of what are called free institutions. Popular 
forms of government are possible only when individual 
men can govern their own lives «on moral principles, 
and when duty is of moro importance than pleasure, 
and j list ice than material expediency. Rome at any 
rate had grown ripo for judgment. The shape which 
the judgment assumed was due perhaps, in a measure, 
to a condition which has no longer a parallel among 
us. The men and women by whom the hard work of 
the world was done were chiefly slaves, and those who 
constitute the driving force of revolutions in modern 
Europe lay then outside society, unable, and perhaps 
uncaring, to affect its fate. No change then possible 
would much influence the prospects of tho unhappy 
bondsmen. The triumph of tho party of tho consti- 
tution would bring no liberty to them. That their 
masters should fall like themselves under the authority 
of a higher master could not much distress them. 
Their sympathies, if they had any, would go with 
those nearest their own rank, the emancipated slaves 
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and the sons of those who were emancipated ; and 
they, and the poor free citizens everywhere, were to 
a man on the side which was considered and was 
called the side of ‘ the people,’ and was, in fact, the 
aide of despotism. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Roman Constitution had grown out of the character 
of the Roman nation. It was popular in form beyond 
all constitutions of which there is any record in his- 
tory. The citizens assembled in the Comitia were the 
sovereign authority in the State, and they exercised 
their power immediately and not by representatives. 
The executive magistrates were chosen annually ; the 
assembly was the supreme Court of Appeal ; and with- 
out its sanction no freeman could be lawfully put to 
death. In the assembly also was the supremo power 
of legislation. Any consul, any praetor, any tribune, 
might propose a law from the Rostra to the people. 
The people, if it pleased them, might accept such law, 
and senators and public officers might be sworn to 
obey it under pains of treasou. As a check on pre- 
cipitate resolutions, a single consul or a single tribune 
might interpose his veto. But the veto was binding 
only so long as the year of office continued. If the 
people were in earnest, submission' to their wishes 
could be made a condition at the next election, and 
thus no constitutional means existed of resisting thorn 
when these wishes showed themsolves. 

In normal times the Senate was allowed the privi- 
lege of preconsidering intended acts of legislation, and 

IO 
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refusing to recommend them if inexpedient ; but the 
privilege waB only converted into a right after violent 
convulsions, and was never able to maintain itself. 
That under such a system the functions of government 
could have been carried on at all was due entirely 
to the habits of self-restraint which the Romans had 
engraved into their nature. They were called a nation 
of kings, kings over their own appetites, passions, and 
inclinations. They were not imaginative, they were 
not intellectual ; they had little national poetry, little 
art, little philosophy. They were moral and practical. 
In these two directions the force that was in them 
entirely ran. They were free politically, because 
freedom meant to them, not freedom to do as they 
pleased, but freedom to do what was right ; and every 
citizen, before he arrived at his civil privileges, had 
been schooled in the discipline of obedience. Each 
head of a household was absolute master of it, master 
over his children and servants, even originally to the 
extent of life and death. What the father was to the 
family, the gods were to the wholo people, the awful 
lords and rulers at whose pleasure they lived and 
breathed. Unlike the Greeks, the reverential Romans 
invented no idle legends about the supernatural world. 
The gods to them were the guardians of the State, 
whose will in all things they wore bound to seek and 
to obey. The forms in which they endeavoured to 
learn what that will might be were childish or child- 
like. They looked to signs in the sky, to thunder- 
storms and comets and shooting stars. Birds, winged 
messengers, as they thought them, between earth and 
heaven, were celestial indicators of the gods’ commands. 
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But omens and auguries were but the outward symbols, 
and the Homans, like all serious peoples, went to 
their own hearts for their renl guidance. They had a 
unique religious peculiarity, to which no race of men 
has produced anything like. They did not embody 
the elemental forces in personal forms ; they did not 
fashion a theology out of the movements of the sun 
and stars or the changes of the seasons. Traces may 
be found among them of cosmic traditions and super- 
stitions, which were common to all the world ; but 
they added of their own this especial feature : that 
they built temples and offered sacrifices to the highest 
human excellences, to ‘ Valour,’ to ‘ Truth,’ to ‘ Good 
Faith,’ to ‘ Modesty,’ to ‘ Charity,’ to ‘ Concord.’ In 
these qualities lay all that raised man above the 
animals with which he had so much in common. In 
them, therefore, woro to bo found the link which con- 
nected him with the Divino nature, and moral qualities 
wero regarded as Divino inlluonces which gave his 
life its meaning and its worth. The ‘ Virtues ’ were 
elevated into beings to whom disobedience could be 
punished as a crime, and the superstitious fears which 
run so often into mischievous idolatries were enlisted 
with conscience in the direct service of right action. 

On the same principle the Romans chose the heroes 
and heroines of thoir national history. The Manlii 
and Valerii wore patterns of courage, the Lucretiasand 
Virginias of purity, the Decii and Curtii of patriotic 
devotion, the Roguli and Fnbricii of stainless truthful- 
ness. On the samo principle, too, they had a public 
officer whose functions resembled those of the Church 
courts in mediioval Europe, a Censor Morum, an 
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inquisitor who might examine into the habits of 
private families, rebuke extravagance, check luxury, 
punish vice and self-indulgence, nay, who could remove 
from the Senate, the great council of elders, persons 
whose moral conduct was a reproach to a body on 
whose reputation no shadow could be allowed to rest. 

Such the Romans were in the day when their 
dominion had not extended beyond the limits of Italy ; 
and because they were such they were able to prosper 
under a constitution which to modern experience 
would promise only the most hopeless confusion. 

Morality thus engrained in the national character 
and grooved into habits of action, creates strength as 
nothing else creates it. The difficulty of conduct does 
not lie in knowing what it is right to do, but in doing 
it when known. Intellectual culture does not touch 
the conscience. It provides no motives to overcome 
the weakness of the will, and with wider knowledge 
it brings also new temptations. The sense of duty, 
on the other hand, is present in each detail of life ; 
and the obligatory ‘must' which binds the will to 
the course which right principle has marked out for 
it, produces a fibre like the fibre of the oak. The 
educated Greeks know little of it. I They had courage, 
and genius, and enthusiasm, but they had no horror 
of immorality as such^ The Stoics saw what was 
wanting, and tried to supply it ; but though they 
could provide a theory of action, they could not make 
the theory into a reality, and it is noticeable that 
Stoicism as a rule of life became important only when 
adopted by the Romans. The Catholic Church effected 
something in its better days when it had its courts 
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which treated sins as crimes. Calvinism, while it 
was believed, produced characters nobler and grander 
than any which Republican Rome produced. But the 
Catholic Church turned its penances into money pay- 
ments ; Calvinism made demands on faith beyond 
what truth would bear ; and when doubt had once 
entered, the spell of Calvinism was broken. The 
veracity of the Romans, and perhaps the happy acci- 
dent that they had few inherited religious traditions, 
saved them for centuries from similar trials. They 
had hold of real truth unalloyed with baser metal ; 
and truth had made them free, and kept thorn so. 
When all elso has passed away, when theologies have 
yielded up their real meaning, and creeds and symbols 
have become transparent, and man is again in contact 
with the bard facts of nature, it will be found that the 
' V irtues which the Romans made into gods contain in 
them the essence of real religion, that in them and in 
nothing elso lies tho characteristic which distinguishes 
human boings from the rest of animated things. Every 
other creature exists for itself, and cares for its own 
preservation. Nothing larger or better is expected 
from it or possible to it. To man it is said, You 
|do not live for yourself. If you live for yourself 
;>you shall come to nothing. Be brave, be just, be 
pure, bo true in word and deed ; care not for your 
enjoymont, care not for your life ; care only for what 
is right. So, and not otherwise, it shall be well with 
you. So the Maker of you has ordered, whom you 
will disobey at your peril. 

Thus and thus only are nations formed which aro 
destined to endure ; and os habits based on such oon- 
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victions are slow in growing, so when grown to matu- 
rity they survive extraordinary trials. But nations are 
made up of many persons in circumstances of endless 
variety. In country districts, where the routine of 
life continues simple, the type of character remains 
unaffected ; generation follows on generation exposed 
to the same influences and treading in the same steps. 
But the morality of habit, though the most important 
element in human conduct, is still but a part of it. 
Moral habits grow under given conditions. They 
correspond to a given degree of temptation. When 
men are removed into situations where the use and 
wont of their fathers no longer meets their necessities ; 
where now opportunities are offered to them ; where 
their opinions are broken in upon by new ideas ; where 
pleasures tempt them on every side, and they have but 
to stretch out their hand to take them ; moral habits 
yield under the strain, and they have no other re- 
source to fall back upon. The sober and wholesome 
manners of life among the early Romans had given 
them vigorous minds in vigorous bodies. The animal 
nature had grown as strongly as the moral nature, 
and along with it the animal appetites; and when 
appetites burst their traditionary restraints, and man 
in himself has no other notion of enjoyment beyond 
bodily pleasure, he may pass by an easy transition 
into a mere powerful brute. And thus it happened 
with the higher classes at Rome after the destruction 
of Carthage. Italy had fallen to them by natural and 
wholesome expansion ; but from being sovereigns of 
Italy, they became a race of Imperial conquerors. 
Suddenly and in comparatively a few yoars after the 
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one power was gone which could resist them, they 
became the actual or virtual rulers of the entire circuit 
of the Mediterranean. The south-east of Spain, the 
coast of France from the Pyrenees to Nice, the north of 
Italy, Illyria and Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Greek 
Islands, the southern and westorn shores of Asia Minor, 
wore Roman provinces, governed directly under Roman 
magistrates. On the African sido Mauritania (Morocco) 
was still free. Numidia (the modern Algeria) retained 
its native dynasty, but was a Roman dependency. The 
Carthaginian dominions, Tunis and Tripoli, had been 
annexed to the Empire. The interior of Asia Minor 
up to the Euphrates, with Syria and Egypt, were under 
sovereigns called Allies, but, like the native princes 
in India, subject to a Roman protectorate. Over this 
enormous territory, rich with the accumulated trea- 
sures of centuries, and inhabited by thriving, industrious 
races, the energetic Roman mon of business had spread 
and settled themselves, gathering into their hands the 
trade, the financial administration, the ontiro com- 
mercial control of the Mediterranean basin. They had 
been trained in thrift and economy, in abhorrence 
of debt, in strictest habits of close and caroful manage- 
ment. Their frugal education, their early lessons in the 
value of money, good and excellent as those lessons 
were, led them, as a matter of courso, to turn to account 
their extraordinary opportunities. Governors with 
their staffs, permanent officials, contractors for the re- 
venue, negotiators, bill-brokers, bankers, merchants, 
were scattered everywhere in thousands. Money poured 
in upon thorn in rolling streams of gold. The largest 1 
share of the spoils fell to tho Senate and the senatorial 
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families. The Senate was the permanent Council of 
State, and was the real administrator of the Empire. 
The Senate had the control of the treasury, conducted 
the public policy, appointed from its own ranks the 
governors of the provinces. It was patrician in sen- 
timent, but not necessarily patrician in composition. 
The members of it had virtually been elected for life 
by the people, and were almost entirely those who had 
been quaestors, aediles, praetors, or consuls ; and these 
offices had been long open to the plebeians. It was 
an aristocracy, in theory a real one, but tending to 
become, as civilisation went forward, an aristocracy of 
the rich. How the senatorial privileges affected the 
management of the provinces will be seen more particu- 
larly as we go on. It is enough at present to say that 
the nobles and great commoners of Rome rapidly found 
themsolves in possession of reveuuos which their fathers 
could not have imagined in their dreams, and monoy in 
the stago of progress at which lloino had arrived was { 
convertible into power. 

The opportunities opened for men to advance their 
fortunes in other parts of the world drained Italy of 
many of its most enterprising citizens. The grandsons 
of the yeomen who had held at bay Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal sold their farms and went away. The small 
holdings merged rapidly into large estates bought up 
by the Roman capitalists. At the final settlement of 
Italy, some millions of acres had been reserved to the 
State as public property. The ‘ public land,’ as the 
reserved portion was called, had been leased on easy 
terms to families with political influence, and by lapse 
of time, by connivance and right of occupation, these 
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families were beginning to regard their tenures as 
their private property, and to treat them as lords of 
manors in England have treated the * commons.’! Thus 
everywhere the small farmers were disappearing, and 
the soil of Italy was fast passing into the hands of 
a few territorial magnates, who, unfortunately (for 
it tended to aggravate the mischiei), were enabled by 
another cause to turn their vast possessions to advan- 
tage. The conquest of the world had turned the flqwer 
of the defeated nations into slaves. The prisoners 
taken either after a battle or when cities surrendered 
unconditionally, were bought up steadily by contractors 
who followed in the rear of the Homan armies. They 
wore not ignorant like the Negroes, but. trained, useful, 
and often educated men, Asiatics, Greeks, Thracians, 
Gauls, and Spaniards, able at once to turn their hands 
to some form of skilled labour, either as clerks, 
mechanics, or farm servants. The great landowners 
might have paused in their purchases had the alter- 
nativo lain before them of letting their lands lie idle 
or of having freemen to cultivate them. It was other- 
wise when a resource so convenient and so abundant 
was opened at. their feet. The wealthy Romans bought 
slaves by thousands. Some they employed in their 
workshops in the capital. Some they spread over their 
plantations, covering the country, it might bo, with 
olive gardens and vineyards, swelling further the 
plethoric figures of their owners’ incomes. It was 
convenient for the few, but less convenient for the 
Commonwealth. The strength of Rome was in her 
free citizens. Where a family of slaves was settled 
down, a village of freemen had disappeared ; the 
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material for the legions diminished ; the dregs of the 
free population which remained behind crowded into 
Rome, without occupation, except in politics, and with 
no property save in their votes, of course to become the 
clients of the millionaires, and to sell themselves to 
the highest bidders. With all his wealth there were 
but two things which the Roman noble could buy — 
political power and luxury — and in these directions his 
whole resources were expended. The elections, once 
pure, became matters of annual bargain between himself 
and his supporters. The once hardy, abstemious mode 
ot living degenerated into grossness and sensuality. 

And his character was assailed simultaneously on 
another side with equally mischievous effect. The con- 
quest of Greece brought to Rome a tasto for knowledge 
and culture ; but the culture seldom passed below the 
surface, and knowledge bore but the old fruit which it 
had borne in liden. The elder Cato used to say that 
the Romans were like their slaves — tho less Greek they 
knew the better they were. They had believed in the 
gods with pious simplicity. The Greeks introduced 
them to an Olympus of divinities whom the practical 
Roman found that he must either abhor or deny to 
exist. The ‘Virtues’ which he had been taught to 
reverence had no place among tho graces of the new 
theology. Reverence Jupiter ho could not, and it was 
easy to persuade him that Jupiter was an illusion ; that 
all religions were but the creations of fancy, his own 
among them. Gods thero might be, airy beings in 
the deeps of space, engaged like men with their own 
enjoyments ; but to suppose that these high spirits 
fretted themselves with the affairs of the puny beings 
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that crawled upon the earth was a delusion of vanity. 

Thus, while morality was assailed on one side by ex- 
traordinary temptations, the religious sanction of it J.. M 
was undermined on the other. The Romans ceased 
to believe, and in losing their faith they became as 
steel becomes when it is demagnetised ; the spiritual 
quality was gone out of them, and the high society of 
Rome itself became a society of powerful animals with 
an enormous appetite for pleasure. Wealth ' poured 
in more and more, and luxury grew more unbounded. 
Palaces sprang up in the city, castles in the country, 
villas at pleasant places by the sea, and parks, and 
fishponds, and game preserves, and gardens, and vast 
retinues of servants. When natu ral plea sures had been 
indulged in to satiety, pleasures which were against 
nature were imported from the East to stimulate 
the exhausted appetite. To make money — money by 
any means, lawful or unlawful — became the universal 
passion. Even the most cultivated patricians were 
coarse aliko in their habits and their amusements. 

They cared for art as dilettanti, but no schools either 
of sculpture or painting were formed among themselves. 
They decorated their porticos and their saloons with the 
plunder of the East. The stage was never more than 
an artificial taste with them ; their delight was the 
delight of barbarians, in spectacles, in athlotic exercises, 
in horse races and chariot races, in the combats of wild 
animals in the circus, combats of men with beasts on 
choice occasions, and, as a rare excitement, in fights 
between men and men, when select Blaves trained as 
gladiators were matched in pairs to kill each other. 
Moral habits are all-sufficient while they last ; but with 
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rode strong natures they are but chains which hold the 
passions prisoners. Let the chain break, and the re- 
leased brute is but the more powerful for evil from the 
force which his constitution has inherited. Money ! 
the cry was still money ! — money was tho one thought 
from the highest senator to tho poorest wretch who 
sold his vote in the Comitia. For money judges 
gave unjust decrees and juries gave corrupt verdicts. 
Governors held their provinces for one, two, or three 
years ; they went out bankrupt from extravagance, 
they returned with millions for fresh riot. To obtain a 
province was the first ambition of a Roman noble. 
The road to it lay through the praetorship and the 
consulship ; these offices, therefore, became tho prizes 
of the State ; and being in the gift of the people, they 
were sought after by means which demoralised alike 
tho givers and the receivers. The elections were 
managed by clubs and coteries; and, except on occa- 
sions of national danger or political excitement, those 
who spent most freely were most certain of success. 

Under these conditions the chief powers in the 
Commonwealth necessarily centred in the rich. There 
was no longer an aristocracy of birth, still less of 
virtue. The patrician families had the start in the 
race. Great names and great possessions came to 
them by inheritance. But the door of promotion was 
open to all who had the golden key. Tho great 
commoners bought their way into tho magistracies. 
From the magistracies they passed into the Senate; 
and the Roman senator, though in Rome itself and in 
free debate among his colleagues he was handled as 
an ordinary man, when he travelled had the honours 
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of a sovereign. The three hundred senators of Rome 
were three hundred princes. They moved about in 
other countries with the rights of legates, at the 
expense of the province, with their trains of slaves 
and horses. The proud privilege of Roman citizenship 
was still jealously reserved to Rome itself and to a 
few favoured towns and colonics ; and a more sub- 
ject could maintain no rights against a member of the 
haughty oligarchy which controlled the civilised world. 
Such generally the Roman Republic had become, or 
was tending to become, in the years which followed 
the fall of Carthage, n.C. 146. Public spirit in the 
masses was dead or sleeping ; the Commonwealth 
was a plutocracy. The free forms of the constitution 
were themselves the instruments of corruption. The 
rich were happy in the possession of all that they 
could desire. The multitude was kept quiet by the 
morsels of meat which wero flung to it when it 
threatened to be troublesome. Tho sovon thousand 
in Israel, tho few who in all States and in all times 
remain pure in the midst of evil, looked on with dis- 
gust, fearing that any remedy which thoy might try 
might bo worse than the disease. All ordors in a 
society may be wise and virtuous, but all cannot bo 
rich. Wealth which is used only for idle luxury is 
always envied, and onvy soon curdles into hate. It 
is easy to persuade the masses that the good things 
of this world aro unjustly divided, especially when it 
happens to be tho exact truth. It is not easy to set 
limits to an agitation once set on foot, however justly 
it may have been provoked, when the cry for change 
is at once stimulated by interest and can disguise 
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its real character under the passionate language of 
patriotism. But it was not to be expected that men 
of noble natures, young men especially whose en- 
thusiasm had not been cooled by experience, would 
sit calmly by while their country was going thus 
headlong to perdition. Redemption, if redemption 
was to be hoped for, could come only from free citizens 
in the country districts whose manners and whose 
minds were still uncontaminated, in whom the ancient 
habits of life still survived, who still believed in the 
gods, who were contented to follow the wholesome 
round of honest labour. The numbers of such citi- 
zens were fast dwindling away before the omnivorous 
appetite of the rich for territorial aggrandisement. 
To rescue the land from the monopolists, to renovate 
the old independent yeomanry, to prevent the free 
population of Italy, out of which the legions had been 
formed which had built up the Empire, from being 
pushed out of their places and supplanted by foreign 
slaves, this, if it could bo done, would restore the 
purity of the constituency, snatch the elections from 
the control of corruption, and rear up fresh generations 
of peasant soldiers to preserve the liberties and the 
glories which their fathers had won. 



CHAPTER III. 


Tibkrius Gracchus was born about the year 164 u.c. 
Ho was one of twelve children, nine of whom died 
in infancy, himsolf, his brother Cains, and his 6 ister 
Cornelia being the only survivors. His family was 
plebeian, but of high antiquity, his ancestors for 
Bevoral generations having held the highest offices 
in the Republic. On the mother’s side he was the 
grandson of Scipio Africanus. II is father, alter a dis- 
tinguished career ns a soldier in Spain and Sardinia, 
had attempted reforms at Home. He had been cen- 
sor, and in this capacity he had ejected disreputable 
senators from tho Curia ; he had degraded offending 
Equates ; I10 had rearranged and tried to purify the 
Comitia. But his connections were aristocratic. His 
wife was the daughter of the most illustrious of the 
Scipios. His own daughter was married to the second 
most famous of them, Scipio Africanus the Younger. 
He had been himself in antagonism with the tribunes, 
and had taken no part at any time in popular 
agitations. 

The father died when Tiberius was still a boy, and 
the two brothers grow up under the care of their 
mother, a noble and gifted lady. They displayed 
early remarkable talents. Tiberius, when old enough, 
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went into the army, and served under his brother- 
in-law in the last Carthaginian campaign. Ho was first 
on the walls of the city in the final storm. Ten years 
later he went to Spain as Quasstor, where he carried 
on his father’s popularity, and by taking the people’s 
side in some questions fell into disagreement with 
his brother-in-law. His political views had perhaps 
already inclined to change. He was still of an age 
when indignation at oppression calls out a practical 
desire to resist it. On his journey into Spain lie 
had witnessed scones which confirmed his conviction 
and determined him to throw all his energies into 
the popular cause. His road lay through Tuscany, 
whore he saw the large estate system in full ope rat ion 
— the fields cultivated by the slave gangs, the free 
citizens of the Republic thrust away into the towns, 
aliens and outcasts in their own country, without a 
foot of soil which they could call their own. In 
Tuscany, too, the vast domains of the landlords had 
not even been fairly purchased. They wore parcels 
of the ayer jncblicus, land belonging to the State, 
which, in spite of a law forbidding it, the great lords 
and commoners had appropriated and divided among 
themselves. Five hundred acres of State laud was 
the most which by statute any one lessee might be 
allowed to occupy. But the law was obsolete or 
sleeping, and avarice and vanity were awake and 
active. Young Gracchus, in indignunt pity, resolved 
to rescue the people’s patrimony. He was chosen 
tribune in the year 133. His brave mother and a 
few patricians of the old type encouraged him, and 
the battle of the revolution began. The Senate, 
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as lias been said, though without direct legislative 
authority, had been allowed the right of reviewing 
any new schemes which wero to be submitted to the 
assembly. The constitutional means of preventing tri- 
bunes from carrying unwise or unwelcome measures 
lay in a consul’s veto, or in the help of the College of 
Augurs, who could declare the auspices unfavourable, 
and° so closo all public business. These resources 
wore so awkward that it had been found convenient 
to secure beforehand the Senates approbation, and the 
encroachment, being long submitted to, was passing 
by custom into a rule. But the Senate, eager as it 
was, had not yet succeeded in engrafting the practice 
into the constitution. On the laud question the 
leaders of the aristocracy were the principal offenders. 
Disregarding usage, and conscious that the host men 
of all ranks were with him, Tiberius Gracchus appealed 
directly to the people to revive the Agrarian law. His 
proposals were not extravagant. That they should 
have been deemed extravagant was a proof of how 
much some measure of tho kind was needed. Whore 
lands had been enclosed and money laid out on them 
ho was willing that the occupants should hove com- 
pensation. But they had no right to the lands them- 
selves. Gracchus persisted that the ager publicity 
belonged to the people, and that tho race of yeomen, 
for whoso protection the law had been originally passed, 
must be re-established on their farms. No form of 
property gives to its owners 60 much consequence as 
land, and there is no point on which in evory country 
an aristocracy is moro sensitive. The large owners 
protested that they had purchased their interests on 
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the faith that the law was obsolete. They had planted 
and built and watered with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, and to call their titles in question was to shake 
the foundations of society. The popular party pointed 
to the statute. The monopolists were entitled in 
justice to less than was offered them. They had no 
right to a compensation at all. Political passion 
awoke again after the sleep of a century. The oli- 
garchy had doubtless connived at the accumulations. 
The suppression of the small holdings favoured their 
supremacy, and placed the elections more completely 
in their control. Their military successes had given 
them so long a tenure of power that they had believed 
it to be theirs in perpetuity ; and the new sedition, 
as they called it, threatened at once their privileges 
and their fortunes. The quarrel assumed the familiar 
form of a struggle between the rich and the poor, and 
at Such times the mob of voters becomes less easy to 
corrupt. They go with their order, as the prospect 
of larger gain makes them indifferent to immediate 
bribes. It became clear that the majority of the 
citizens would support Tiberius Gracchus, but the 
constitutional forms of opposition might still be re- 
sorted to. Octavius Caecina, another of the tribunes, 
had himself large interests in the laud question. He 
was the people’s magistrate, one of the body appointed 
especially to defend their rights ; but he went over 
to the Senate, and, using a power which undoubtedly 
belonged to him, ho forbade the vote to Ikj taken. 

There was no precedent for the removal of either 
consul, praetor, or tribune, except under circumstances 
very different from any which could as yet be said to 
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have arisen. The magistrates held office for a year 
only, and the power of veto had been allowed them 
expressly to secure time for deliberation and to pre- 
vent passionate legislation. But Gracchus was young 
and enthusiastic. Precedent or no precedent, the 
citizens wore omnipotent. Ho invited them to de- 
clare his colleague deposed. They had warmed to the 
light and complied. A more experienced statesman 
would have known that established constitutional bul- 
warks cannot be swept away by a momentary vote. 
He obtained his Agrarian law. Three commissioners 
were appointed, himself, his younger brother, and his 
father-in-law, Appins Claudius, to carry it into effect; 
but tho very names showed that he had alienated Ins 
few supjxjrters in the highor circles, and that a singlo 
family was now contending against the united wealth 
and distinction of Rome. Tho issuo was only too 
certain. Popular enthusiasm is but a firo of straw. 
In a year Tiberius Gracchus would be out of office. 
Other tribunes would be chosen more amenable to 
influence, and his work could then bo undone. Ho 
evidently know that thoso who would succeed him 
could not bo relied on to carry on his policy. He 
had taken ono revolutionary step already ; ho was 
driven on to another, and he offered himself illegally 
to tho Comitia for re-olection. It was to invito them 
to abolish the constitution and to make him virtual 
sovereign ; and that a young man of thirty should 
have contemplated such a position for himself as pos- 
sible is of itself a proof of his unfitness for it. The 
election day came. The noble lords and gentlemen 
appeared in the Campus Martius with their retinues 
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of armed servants and clients ; hot-blooded aristocrats, 
full of disdain for demagogues, and meaning to read 
a lesson to sedition which it would not easily forget. 
Votes were given for Gracchus. Had the hustings 
been left to decide the matter, he would have been 
chosen ; but as it began to appear how the polling 
would go, sticks were used and swords ; a riot rose, 
the unarmed citizens were driven oft’ Tiberius Gracchus 
himself and three hundred of his friends were killed, 
and their bodies were flung into the Tiber. 

1 hus the first sparks of the coming revolution were 
trampled out. _But though quenched, and to be aga in 
quenched with fiercer struggles, it was to smoulder 
and smoke and burst out time after time, till its work 
was done. Revolution could not restore the ancient 
character of the Roman nation, but it could check 
the progress of decay by burning away the more 
corrupted parts of it. It could destroy the aristocracy 
and the constitution which they had depraved, and 
under other forms preserve for a few more centuries the 
Roman dominion. Scipio Africanus, when he heard in 
Spain of the end of his brother-in-law, exclaimed, * May 
all who act as he did perish like him ! ’ There were to 
be victims enough and to spare before the bloody drama 
was played out. Quiet lasted for ten years, and then, 
precisely when he had reached his brother’s age, Caius 
Gracchus came forward to avenge him, and carry the 
movement through another stage. Young Caius had 
been le ft one of the commissioners of the land law-f 
and it is particularly noticeable that though the author 
of it had been killed, tho law had survived him, being 
too clearly right and politic in itself to be openly set 
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aside For two years the commissioners had continued 
to work, and in that time forty thousand families were 
settled on various parts of the agcr publicus, which the 
patricians had been compelled to resign. This was all 
which they could do. The displacement of one set of 
inhabitants and tho introduction of another could not 
be accomplished without quarrels, complaints, and per- 
haps sorao injustice. Those who were ejected were 
always exasperated. Those who entered on possession 
were not always satisfied. Tho commissioners became 
unpopular. When tho cries against thorn became 
loud enough, they were suspended, and the law was 
then quietly repealed. The Senate had regained its 
hold over tho assembly, and had a further opportunity 
of showing its recovered ascendency when, two years 
after the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, one of his 
friends introduced a bill to make the tribunes legally 
re-eligible. Cains Gracchus actively supported the 
change, but it had no succoss ; and, waiting till times 
; ,/vv5_S had altored, and till ho had arrived himsolf at an age 
when he could carry weight, the young brother retired 
from politics, and spent the next few years with the 
army in Africa and Sardinia. He served with d is- 
tinction ; he made a n ame ForYiimself both as a soldier 
and an administrator. Had the Senate left him alone, 
he might Yave been satisfied with a regular career, 
and have risen by tho ordinary steps to the consulship. 
But the Senate saw in him the possibilities of a second 
Tiberius ; tho higher his reputation, the more formidable 
lie became to them. They vexed him with petty prosecu- 
tions, charged him with crimes which had no existence, 
and at length by suspicion and injustice drove him into 
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open war with them. Caius Gracchus had a broader in- 
tellect than h is b rother, and a character considerably less 
noble. The land question he perceived was but one of 
many questions. The true source of the disorders of 
the Commonwealth was the Senate itself. The adminis- 
tration of the Empire was in the hands of men totally 
unlit to be trusted with it, and there he thought the re- 
form must commence. Ho threw himself on the people. 
He was chosen tribune in I 23, ten years exactly after 
liberius. He had studied the disposition of parties, 
lie had seen his brother fall because the Equites and 
the senators, the great commoners and the nobles, were 
combined against him. He revived the Agrarian law 
as a matter of course, but ho disarmed the opposition 
to it by throwing an apple of discord between the twc 
superior orders. The high judicial functions in the 
Commonwealth had been hitherto a senatorial monopoly. 
All cases of importance, civil or criminal, came before 
courts of sixty or seventy jurymen, who, as the law 
stood, must be necessarily senators. The privilege had 
been extremely lucrative. The corruption of justice 
was already notorious, though it had not yet readied 
the level of infamy which it attained in another genera- 
tion. It was no secret that in ordinary causes jury- 
men had sold their verdicts ; and far short of taking 
bribes in the direct sense of the word, there were many 
ways in which they could let themselves be approached 
and their favour purchased. A monopoly of privileges 
is always i nvidiou s. A monopoly in the sale of justice > 
is alike hateful to those who abhor iniquity on prin- 
ciple and to those who would like to share the profits 
of it. But this was not the worst. The governors of 
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the provinces, being chosen from those who had been 
consuls or prietors, were necessarily members of the 
Senate. Peculation and extortion in these high func- 
tions were offences in theory of the gravest kind ; but 
the offender could only be tried before a limited number 
of his peers, nud a governor who had plundered a sub- 
ject state, sold justice, pillaged temples, and stolen all 
that ho could lay hands on was safe from punishment 
if ho returned to Rome a millionaire, and would admit 
others to a share in his spoils. The provincials might 
send deputations to complain, but these complaints 
came before men who had themselves governed pro- 
vinces or olse aspired to govern them. It had been 
proved in too many instances that the law which 
professed to protect thorn was a mere mockery. 

Caius Gracchus secured the affections of the knights 
to himself, and some slightly increased chance of an 
improvement in the provincial administration, by carry- 
ing a law in the assembly disabling the senators from 
sitting on juries of any kind from that day forward, 
and transferring the judicial functions to the Equites. 
How bitterly must such a measure have been resented 
by the Senate, which at onco robbed them of thoir 
protective and profitable privileges, handed them over 
to be tried by their rivals for their pleasant irregula- 
rities, and stamped them at the same time with the 
brand of dishonesty ! How certainly must such a 
measuro have been deserved when neither consul nor 
tribune could be found to interpose his veto 1 Sup- 
ported by the grateful knights, Caius Gracchus wns 
for the moment all powerful. It was not enough to 
restore the Agrarian law. He passed another aimed 
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at his brother’s murderers, which was to bear fruit iu 
later years, that no Roman citizen might be put to' 
death by any person, however high in authority, with- 
out legal trial, and without appeal, if he chose to make 
it, to the sovereign people. A blow was thus struck 
against another right claimed by the Senate, of de- 
claring the Republic iu danger, and the temporary 
suspension of the constitution. These measures might 
be excused, and perhaps commended ; but the younger 
Gracchus connected his name with another change loss 
commendable, which was destined also to survive and 
bear fruit. He brought forward and carried through, 
with enthusiastic clapping of every pair of hands in 
Rome that were hardened with labour, a proposal that 
there should be public granaries in the city, maintained 
and filled at the cost of the State, and that corn should 
be sold at a rate artificially cheap to the poor free citizens. 
Such a law was purely socialistic. The privilege was 
confined to Rome, because in Rome the elections were 
held, and the Roman constituency was the ono deposi- 
tary of power. The effect was to gather into the city 
a mob of needy, unemployed voters, living on the 
charity of the State, to crowd the circus and to 
clamour at the elections, available no doubt imme- 
diately to strengthen the hands of the popular tribune, 
but certain in the long run to sell themselves to those 
who could bid highest for their voicos. Excuses could 
be found, no doubt, for this miserable expedient, in 
the state of parties, in the unscrupulous violence of 
the aristocracy, in the general impoverishment of the 
peasantry through the land monopoly, and in the 
Intrusion upon Italy of a gigantic system of slave 
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labour. But none the less it was the deadliest blow 
which had yet b<-'en dealt to the constitution. Party 
government turns on the majorities at tho polling 
places, and it was difficult afterwards to recall a 
privilege which once conceded appeared to be a 
right. The utmost that could be ventured in later 
times with any prospect of success was to limit an 
intolerable evil ; and if one side was ever strong 
enough to make the attempt, their rivals had a bribe 
ready in their hands to buy back tho populnr 
support. Cains Gracchus, however, had his way, 
and carried all before him. He escaped the rock 
on which his brother had been wrecked. He was 
elected tribune a second time. He might have 
had a third term if he had been contented to 
be a more demagogue. But he, too, like Tiberius, 
had honourable aims. The powers which lie had 
played into the hands of the mob to obtain, he 
desired to use for high purposes of statesmanship, and 
his instrument broke in his hands. Ho was too wise 
to suppose that a Roman mob, fed by bounties from 
tho treasury, could permanently govern the world. 
Ho had schemes for founding Roman colonies, with 
tho Roman frauchiso, at various points of the Empire. 
Carthage was to be one of them. He thought of 
abolishing the distinction between Romans and Italians, 
and enfranchising tho entire peninsula. These measuroa 
were good in themselves — essential, indeed, if the 
Roman conquests wero to form a compact and perma- 
nent dominion. But the object was not attfiiftahlo 
on the road on which Grac chus had entered. The 
vagabond part of the constituency was well contented 
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with what it had obtained, a life in the city, supported 
at the public expense, with politics and games for its 
amusements. It had not the least, inclination to be 
drafted off into settlements in Spain or Africa, whore 
there would be work instead of pleasant idleness. 
Carthage was still a name of terror. To restore 
Carthage was no better than treason. Still less had 
the Roman citizens an inclination to share their privi- 
leges with Samnites and Etruscans, and see the value 
of their votes watered down. Political storms are*. 
always Cyclopes. The gale from The east tq-rhij^u 
^ r ° m west tomorro w." """Who and what 
were the “Gracchi then?— the sweet voices Kegj?h to 
ask — ambitious intriguers, aiming at. dictatorship, or 
perhaps the crown. The aristocracy were right after 
all ; a few things had gone wrong^but these had been 
amended. The Scipios and Metelli had conquered 
the world : the Scipios and Metelli were alone fit to 
govern it. Thus when the election time came round, 
the party of reform was reduced to a minority of 
irreconcilable ra dica ls, who were easily disposed of. 
Again, as ten years before, the noble lords armed their 
followers. Riots broke out and extended day after 
day. Caius Gracchus was at last killed, as his brother 
had been, and under cover of the disturbance three 
thousand of his friends were killed along with him. 
yiie power being again securely in their hands, the 
Senate proceeded at their leisure, and the surviving 
patriots who were in any way notorious or dangerous 
were hpnted down in legal manner and put to death 
or banished, u/ 
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Caius Gracchus was killed at the close of the year 
122. The storm was over. The Senate was once 
more master of the situation, and the Optimates, 

‘ the best party in the State,’ as they woro pleased 
te call themselves, smoothed their ru ffled p lumes and 
settled aga in into their places . There was no more 
tnTCc of reform. Of the Gracchi there remained nothing 
but tho forty thousand pensant proprietors settled on 
the public lands; the Jury law, which could not be 
at once repealed for fear of tho Equites ; the corn 
grants, and the mob attracted by tho bounty, which 
could bo managed by improved manipulation ; and 
the law protecting the lives of Roman citizens, which 
survived in the statute book, although the Senate still 
claimed the right to set it aside when they hold tho 
Stato to be in danger. With these exceptions, tho 
administration fell back into its old condition. The 
tribunes ceased to agitate. The consulships and the 
pnetorships fell to tho candidates whom the Sonato 
supported. Whether tho oligarchy lmd learnt any 
lessons of caution from the brief political earthquake 
which had shaken but not overthrown them, remained 
to be soon. Six yoars after the murder of Gains 
Gracchus an opportunity was afforded to this distin- 
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guished body of showing on a conspicuous scale the 
material of which they were now composed. 

Along the south shore of the Mediterranean, west 
of the Roman province, extended the two kingdoms 
of the Numidians and the Moors. To what race these 
people belonged is not precisely known. They were 
not Negroes. The Negro tribes have never extended 
north of the Sahara. Nor were they Carthaginians, 
or allied to the Carthaginians. The Carthaginian 
colony found them in possession on its arrival. .Sallust 
says that they were Persians left behind by Hercules 
after his invasion of Spain. ^ Sallust’s evidence proves 
no more than that their appearance was Asiatic, and 
that tradition assigned them an Asiatic origin. They 
may be culled generic ally Arabs, who at a very ancient 
time had spread along the coast from Egypt to 
Morocco. The Numidians at this period were civilised 
according to the manners of the age. They had 
walled towns; they had considerable wealth; their 
lands were extensively watered and cultivated ; their 
great men had country houses and villas, the surest 
sign of a settled state of society. Among the equip- 
ments of their army they had numerous elephants (it. 
may bo presumed of the African breed), which they 
and the Carthaginians had certainly succeeded in 
domesticating. Masinissa, the king of this people, 
had been the ally of Rome in the last Carthaginian 
war ; he had been afterwards received as ‘ a friend of 
the Republic,’ and was one of the protected sovereigns. 
He was succeeded by his son Micipsa, who in turn 
had two legitimate children, Hiempsal and Adherbal, 
and an illegitimate nephew J u gurtha, considerably 
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older than his own boys, a yoang man of striking 
talent and promise. Micipsa, who was advanced in 
years, was afraid that if he died this brilliant youth 
might be a dangerous rival to his sous. Ho therefore 
sent him to serve under Scipio in Spain, with the hope, 
so his friends asserted, that ho might there perhaps 
he killed. The Roman army was then engaged in the 
siege of Numantia. The camp was the lounging place 
of tho young patricians who were tired of Romo, and 
wished for excitement. Discipline had fallen loose ; 
the officers’ cjunrtors were the scene of extravagance and 
amusement. Jngurtlia recommended himself on the one 
side to Scipio by activity and good service, while on the 
other he made acquaintances among the high-bred 
gentlemen in tho mess-rooms. Ho found them in them- 
selves dissolute and unscrupulous. He discovered, 
through communications, which ho was able with their 
assistance to open with their fathers and relatives at 
Romo, that a man with money might do what he 
pleased. Micipsa s treasury was well supplied, and 
Jugurtha hinted among his comrades that, if he could 
bo secure of countenance in seizing tho kingdom, he 
would be in a position to show his gratitudo in a sub- 
stantial manner. Sorno of these conversations reached 
the ears of Scipio, who sent for Jugurtha and gave him 
a friendly warning. He dismissed him, however, 
with honour at the end of the campaign. The young 
princo returned to Africa, loaded with distinctions, 
and tho king, being now nfraid to pass him over, 
named him as joint-heir with his children to a third 
part of Numidia. The Numidians perhaps objected to 
being partitioned. Micipsa died soon after. Jugurtha 
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at once murdered Hietnpsal, claimed the sovereignty, 
and attacked his other cousin. Adherbal, closely be- 
sieged in the town of Cirta, which remained faithful 
to him, appealed to Rome ; but Jugurtha had already 
prepared his ground, and knew that he had nothing 
to fear. The Senate 6 ent out commissioners. The 


commissioners received the bribes which they expected, 
l'hey gave Jugurtha general instructions to leave his 
cousin in peace ; but they did not wait to see their 
orders obeyed, and went quietly home. The natural 
results immediately followed. Jugurtha pressed the 
siege more resolutely. The town surrendered. Ad- 
herbal was taken, and was put to death after being 
savagely tortured ; and there being no longer any 
competitor alive in whose behalf the Senate could be 
called on to interpose, he thought himself safe from 
further interference. Unfortunately in the capture of 
Cirta a number of Romans who resided there had been 
killed after the surrender, and after a promise that 
their lives should be spared. An outcry was raised 
in Rome, and became so loud that the Senate was 
forced to promise investigation ; but it wont to work 
languidly, with reluctance 60 evident as to rouse sus- 
picion. Notwithstanding the fate of the Gracchi and 
their friends, Meminius, a tribune, was found bold 
enough to tell the people that there were men in the 

Senate who had taken bribes ^ 

The Senate, conscious of its guilt, was now obligod 
to exert itself. War was declared against Jugurtha, 
and a consul was sent to Africa with an army. But 
the consul, too, had his fortune to make, and Micipsa's 
treasures were still unexpended. Tho consul took with 
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him a staff of young patricians, whose families might 
l>e counted on to shield him in return for a share of 
the plunder. Jugurtha was as liberal ns avaric e could 
desire, and peace was granted to him on the easy con- 
ditions of a nominnl fine, and the surrender of some 
elephants, which the consul privately restored. 

Public opinion was singularly patient. The massacre 
six years before had killed out tho liberal lenders, and 
there was no desire on any sido as yet to renew the 
struggle with the Senate. Hut it was possiblo to 
presume too far on popular acquiescence. Memmius 
came forward again, and in a passionate speech in the 
Forum exposed and denounced the scandalous transac- 
tion. The political sky began to blacken again. Tho 
Senate could not face another storm with so bad a 
cause, and Jugurtha was sent for to Rome. Ho came, 
with contemptuous confidence, loaded with gold. He 
could not corrupt Memmius, but he bought easily the 
rest of the tribunes. Tho leaders in the Cu^in could 
not quarrel with a client of such delightful liberality, 
lie had an answer to every complaint, and a fee to 
silence tho complainor. He would have gone back in 
triumph, had ho not presumed a little too far. He 
had another cousin in tho city who ho feared might 
one day givo him trouble, so he employed one of his 
suite to poison him. The murder was accomplished 
successfully ; and for this too ho might no doubt hove 
secured his pardon by paying for it ; but the price 
demanded was too high, and perhaps Jugurtha, villain 
as he was, came at lust to disdain the wretches whom 
he might consider fairly to bo worse than himself. 
FTo had come over under a safe conduct, and ho was 
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not detained. The Senate ordered him to leave Italy: 

* ’ 

and he departed with the scornful phrase on his lips 
which has passed into history : ‘ Venal city, and soon 
to perish if only it can find a purchaser .’ 1 

A second army was sent across, to end the scandal. 
This time the Senate was in earnest, but the work 
was less easy than was expected. Army management 
had fallen into disorder. In earlier times each Roman 
citizen had provided his own equipments at his own 
expense. To be a soldier was part of the business of 
his life, and military training was an essential feature 
of his education. The old system had broken down ; 
the peasantry, from whom the rank and file of the > 
legions had been recruited, were no longer able to 
furnish their own arms. Caius Gracchus had intended ' 
that arms should be furnished by the government, 
that a special department should l>e constituted to take 
charge of the arsenals, and to see to the distribution. V 
But Gracchus was dead, and his project had died with 
him. When the legions were enrolled, the men were 
ill armed, undrilled, and unprovided — a mere mob, 
gathered hastily together and ignorant of tho first 
elements of their duty. With the officers it was still 
worse. The subordinate commands fell to young 
patricians, carpet knights, who went on campaigns 
with their families of slaves. The generals, when a 
movement was to be made, looked for instruction to 
their staff. It sometimes happened that a consul 
waited for bis election to open for the first time a 

1 ‘ Urbeni venalem, et mature* perituratn, ni cuiptorctn invonerit.’ — 
Sallust, Dt Hello Jtujurlhino, c. 35. Livy’s account of the burning*, 
however, differs from Sallust’s, and tho expression is perhaps not 
authentic. 
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book of military history or a Greek manual of the art 
of war. 1 

An army so composed and so led was not likely to 
prosper. The Numidians were not very formidable 
enemies, but after a month or two of manoeuvring, 
hall the Homans wore destroyed, and the remainder 
were obliged to surrender. About the samo time and 
from similar causes, two Roinnn armies were cut to 
pieces on the Rhone. While the great men at Romo 
were building palucos, inventing new dishes, and 
hiring cooks at unheard-of salaries, the barbarians 
were at the gates of Italy. The passes of the Alps 
were open, and if a few tribes of Gauls had cored to 
pour through them tho Empire was at their mercy. 

Stung with these accumulating disgraces and now 
really alarmed, tho Senate sent Cocci li us Metcllus, the 
best man that they had and the consul for tho year 
following, to Africa. Mctellus was nn aristocrat, and 
he was advanced in years; but ho was a man of 
honour and integrity. lie understood the danger of 
further fuilure ; nnd he looked about for the ablest 
soldier that, ho could lind to go with him, irrespective 
ol his political opinions. 

Caius Marius wa s at this time forty-eight years old . 
Iwo-thirds of his life were over, and a name which 
was to souud throughout tho world and bo remembered 
through all ages, had as yet been scarcely heard of 
beyond tho army and tho political clubs in Rome. He 
was born at Arpinum, a Latin township, seventy miles 

1 ' At ego scio, Quirites, qul, poi>tqu»m console* facti sunt, acta majo- 
rum, et Gnwx.rum inilituria pnecepU logons cuspcrint : llouines 
prwpoaUiri I ' — Speech of Mjkriui, Salluit, Juyurtha, 85. 
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[ from the capital, in tbo year 157. Ilis father was a 
) Binall farmer, and he was himsetf" bred to the plough. 

1 He joined the army early, and 6oon attracted notice 
«. by his punctual discharge of his duties. In a time of 
growing looseness, Marius was strict himself in keeping 
discipline and in enforcing it as he rose in the service. 
Ho was in Spain when Jugurtha was thero, and made 
himself especially useful to Scipio ; he forced his way 
steadily upwards, by his mere soldierlike qualities, to 
the rank of military tribune. Rome, too, had learnt 
to know him, for he was chosen tribune of the people 
the year after the murder of Caius Gracchus. Being 
> a self-made man, he belonged naturally to the popular 
party. While in oflico he gave offence in some way 
. , the men in power, and was called before the Senate 

^ to answer for himself. But he had the right on his 
^ side, jt is likely, for they found him stubborn and 

V impertinent, and they could make nothing of their 
charges against him. Ho was not bidding at this 

V Hme, however, for the support of the mob. lie had 
>. the integrity and sense to oppose the largesses of 

corn ; and he forfeited his popularity by trying to 
close the public granaries beforo the practice had 
passed into a system. Ho seemed as if mad e of a \ . 
block of hard Roman oak, g narled and _ knotte d, but . ' 
sound in all iti~fibres. His professional merit con- 
tinued to recommend him. At the age of forty he 
became praetor, and was sent to Spain, where ho loft 
a mark again by the successful severity by which he 
cleared the province of banditti. He was a man 
neither given himself to talking, nor much talked 
about in the -world ; but he was sought for wherever 
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work was to be done, and he had made himself re- 
spected and valued in high circles, for after his return 
from the Peninsula ho had married into one of the 
most distinguished of the patrician families. 

The Csesars were a branch of the Gens Julia, which 
tif .1, claimed descent from lulus the son of yEueas, and thus 
from the gods. Roman etymologists could arrive at 
no conclusion as to the origin of the name. Some 
derived it from an exploit on an elephant hunt in 
Africa — Cfesar meaning elephant in Moorish ; some 
to the entrance into the world of the first eminent 
Caesar by the aid of a surgeon’s knife ; 1 some from 
the colour of tho eyes prevailing in the family. Bo 
the explanation what it might, eight generations of 
Cmsars had held prorninont positions in tho Common- 
wealth. They had been consuls, censors, prictors, 
tedilcs, and military tribunes, and in politics, as might 
be expected from their position, they had been moderate 
aristocrats. Like other families, they had been sub- 
divided, and the links connecting them cannot always 
bo t raced. The pedigree of the Dictator goes no further 
than to his grandfathe r, Cuius Julius. In tho middle 
of tho second century boforo Christ, this Cnius Julius, 
being otherwise unknown to history, married a lady 
named Marcia, supposed to be descended from Ancus * 
Marcius, the fourth king, of Rome. By her he had 
three childron, Caius Julius, Soxtus Julius, and a 
daughter namod Julia. Caius Julius married Aurolia, 
perhaps a member of the consular family of the Cottas, 
and wus tho father of the Great Cmsar. Julia become 
tho wife of Caius Marius, a mdsallianct, which im- 

1 1 Ctttfiii ftb ut*ro main's.’/ 
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plied the beginning of a political split in the Caesar 
family. The elder branches, like the Cromwells of 
Hinchinbrook, remained by their order. The younger 
attached itself for good or ill to the party of the 
people. 

Marins by this marriage became a person of social 
consideration. His father had been a client of the 
Metelli ; and Caecilius Metellus, who must have known 
Marius by reputation and probably in person, invited 
him to go as second in command in the African cam- 
paign. He was moderately successful. Towns were 
taken ; battles were won : Metellus was incorruptible, 
and the Numidians sued for peace. But Jugurtha 
wanted terms, and the consul demanded unconditional 
surrender. Jugurtha withdrew into the desert; the 
war dragged on ; and Marins, perhaps ambitious, per- 
haps impatient at the general’s want of vigour, began 
to think that he could make quicker work of it. The 
popular party were stirring again in Rome, the Senate 
having so notoriously disgraced itself. There was just 
irritation that a petty African prince could defy the 
whole power of Romo for so many years ; and though 
a democratic consul had been unheard of for a century, 
the name of Marius began to be spoken of as a possible 
candidate. Marius consented to stand. The law re- 
quired that he must bo present in person at the 
election, and he applied to his commander for leave of 
absence. Metellus laughed at his pretensions, and 
bade him wait another twenty years. Marius, how- 
ever, persisted, and was allowed to go. The patricians 
strained their resources to defeat him, but he was 
chosen with enthusiasm. Metellus was recalled, and 
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the conduct of the Numidian war was assigned to the 
now hero of the ‘ Populares.’ 

A shuddor of alnrin ran, no doubt, through the 
senate house when the determination of the people 
was known. A successful general could not be dis- 
posed of so easily as oratorical tribunes. Fortunately, 
Marius was not a politician. He had no belief in 
democracy* He was a soldier, and had a soldier’s 
way of thinking on government and the methods of it. 
His first step was a reformation in the army. Hither- 
to tho Roman legious had been no moro than the 
citizens in arms, called for the moment from their 
vavious occupations, to return to them when the occa- 
sion for their servicos was past. Marius had per- 
ceived that fewer men, better trained and disciplined, 
could bo made more effective and bo more easily 
handled. He had studied war as a science. He had 
perceived that the present weakness need be no more 
than an accident, and that there was a latent force in 
tho Roman State which needod only organisation to 
resume its ascendency. ‘ He enlisted,’ it was said, 
‘ tho worst of the citizens,’ — men, that is to say, who 
had no occupation, and who became soldiors by pro- 
fession ; and as persons without property could not 
have furnished themsolves at their own cost, he must 
have carried out the scheme proposed by Gracchus, 
and equipped them at the expense of the State. His 
discipline was of the sternost. The experiment was 
new ; and men of rank who had a taste for war in 
earnest, and did not wish that the popular party 
should have the whole benefit and credit of tho im- 
provements, were willing to go with him; among 
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them a dissipated young patrician, willed Lucius Sylla, 
whoso name also was destined to be memorable. 

By these methods and out of these materials an 
army was formed, such as no Roman general had 
hitherto led. It performed extraordinary marches, 
carried its water supplies with it in skins, and fol- 
lowed the enemy across sandy deserts before considered 
impassable. In less than two years, the war was 
over. The Moors to whom Jugnrtha had fled, sur- 
rendered him to Sylla ; and he was brought in chains 
to Romo, where he finished his life in a dungeon. 

So ended a curious episode in Roman history, 
where it holds a placo beyond its intrinsic importance 
from the light which it throws on the character of the 
Senate and on the practical working of the institutions 
which the Gracchi had perished in unsuccessfully 
attempting to reform. 
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The Jugurtuine war ended in the year iot^U.C. At 
the same Arpinum, which had produced Marius, 
another actor in the approaching drama was in that 
year ushered into the world, Marcus Tullius Cicoro. 
The Ciceros had made their name, and perhaps their 
fortune, by their skill in raising ciccr or vetches . V 
The present representative of the family was a country 
gentleman in good circumstances givon to literature, 
residing habitually at his estate on the Laris and 
paying occasional visits to Rome. In that household 
was bom Rome’s most eloquent master of the art of 
using words, who was to carry that art ns far, and to 
do as much with it, as any man who has ever appeared 
on the world’s stage. 

Rome, however, was for the present in the faco of 
enemies who had to be encountered with more mnterial 
weapons.^ Marius had formed an army barely in time 
to save Italy from being totally overwhelmed. A 
vast migratory wave of population had been set in 
motio n behind the Rhine and the Danube. The 
(jerman forests wero uncultivated. The hunting and 
pasture grounds wore too strait for the numbers 
crowded into them, and two enormous hordes were 
rolling westward and southward in search of some 
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h new Abiding ^lace." 'The Teutons came from the 
Baltic down across the Rhine into Luxemburg. The 
Cimbri crossed the Danube near its sources into 
Illyria. Both Teutons and Cimbri were Germans, 
and both were making for Gaul by different routes.’ 
Tlie Celts of Gaul had had their day. In past gene- 
rations they had held the German invaders at bay, 
and had even followed them into their own territories.’ 
But they had split among themselves. They no 
longer offe red a common fron t to the enemy" They 
were ceasing to be able to maintain their own inde- 
.pendonce, and the question of the future was whether 
| Gaul was to be the prey of Germany or to be a pro- 
wince of Rome. 


Vi W4 

The 


wince of Rome 

Events appeared already to have decided, 
invasion of the Teutons and the Cimbri was like the 
pouring in of two great rivers. Each division con- 
sisted of hundreds of thousands. They travelled, with 
their wives and children, their waggons, as with the 
ancient Scythians and with the modern South African 
Dutch, being at once their conveyance and their home. 
Grey-haired priestesses tramped along among them, 
barefooted, in white linen drosses, the knife at their 
girdle ; northern ijjki goni as, sacrificing prisoners, as 
they were taken, to the gods of Valhallq. On they 
swept, eating up the country, and the people flying 
before them. In 113 b . c . the skirts of the Cimbri 
had encountered a small Roman force near Trieste, 
and destroyed it. Four years later another attempt 
was made to stop them, but the Roman army was 
beaten and its camp taken. The Cimbrian host did 
not, however, turn at that time upon Italy. Their 
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aim was the south of France. They mado their way 
through the Alps into Switzerland, whore the Holvetii 
joined them, and the united mass rolled over the Jura 
and down the bank of the Rhone. Roused at last 
into the exertion, tho Senate sent into Gaul the largest 
force which the Romans had ever brought into the 
field. They mot the Cimbri at Orange, and were 
simply annihilated. Eighty thousand Romans and 
forty thousand camp followers were said to have 
fallen. Tho numbers in such cases are generally 
exaggerated, but the extravagance of the report is a 
witness to the greatness of the overthrow. The 
Romans had received a worse blow than at Cannn?. 
They were brave enough, but they were commanded 
by persons whoso recommendations for command wero 
birth or fortune; * preposterous men. ’ as Marius termed 
them, who had waited for their appointment to open 
tho military manuals. 

Had the Ciitibri chosen at this moment to recross 
the Alps into Italy, they had only to go and take pos- 
session, and A Inrip would have been antedated by 
five centuries. In great danger it was tho Senate’s 
business to suspend the constitution. Tho constitu- 
tion was set aside now, but it was set aside by the 
people themselves, not by tho Senate. Ono man only 
could save the country, and that man was Murius. His 
consulship was over, and custom forbade his re-election. 
The Senato might have appointed him Dictator, but 
would not. The people, custom or no custom, chose 
him consul u second time — a significant acknowledg- 
ment that the Empire, which had been won by the 
sword, must bo hold by tho sword, and that the sword 
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itself must be held by the hand that was best fitted 
to use it. Marius first triumphed for his African 
victory, and, as an intimation to the Senate that the 
power for the moment was his and not theirs, he 
entered the Curia in his triumphal dress. He then 
prepared for the barbarians who, to the alarmed 
imagination of the city, were already knocking at 
its gates. Time was the important element in the 
matter. Had the Cimbri come at once after their 
victory at Orange, Italy had been theirs. Hut they 
did not come. With the unguided movements of some 
wild force of nature they swerved away through Aqui- 
taine to the Pyrenees. They swept across the moun- 
tains into Spain. Thence, turning north, they passed 
up the Atlantic coast and round to the Seine, scatter- 
ing the Gauls before them ; thence on to the Rhine, 
where the vast body of the Teutons joined them and 
fresh detachments of the Helvetii. It was as if some 
vast tide wave had surged over the country and rolled 
through it, searching out the easiest passages. At 
length, in two divisions, the invaders moved definitely 
towards Italy, the Cimbri following their old tracks by 
the Eastern Alps towards Aquileia and the Adriatic, 
the Teutons passing down through Provence, and mak- 
ing for the road along the Mediterranean. Two years 
had been consumed in these wanderings, and Marius 
was by this time ready for them. The Senate had 
dropped the reins, and no longer governed or mis- 
governed ; the popular party, represented by the 
army, was supreme. Marius was continued in office, 
and was a fourth time consul. Ho had completed 
his military reforms, and the army was now a profes- 
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sional service, with regular pay. Trained cor^s of 
engineers were attached to each legion. The cam- 
paigns of the Romans were thenceforward to be con- 
ducted with spado and pickaxe as much as with sword 
and javelin, and tho soldiers learnt the use of tools as 
well as arms. Moral discipline was not forgotten. 
Tho foulest of human vices was growing fashionable 
in high society in the capital. It was not allowed to 
make its way into tho army. An officer in one of tho 
legions, a near relative of Marius, made filthy over- 
tures to one of his men. Tho man replied with a 
thrust of his sword, and Marius publicly thanked and 
decorated him. 

The effect of the change was like enchantment. 
Tho delay of tho Germans made it unnecessary to 
wait for them in Italy. Leaving Catulus, his colleaguo 
in tho consulship, to check the Cimbri in Vonetia, 
Marius went himself, taking Sylla with him, into the 
south of France. As the barbarian host camo on, he 
occupied a fortified camp near Aix. He allowed the 
enormous procession to roll past him in their waggons 
towards the Alps. Then, following cautiously, ho 
watched his opportunity to fall on them. Tho Teutons 
woro bravo, but they had no longer mere legionaries 
to fight with, but a powerful machine, and the entiro 
mnss of them, men, women, and children, in numbers 
which however uncertain wero rather those of a nation 
than an army, wore swept ont of existence. 

The Teutons were destroyed on the 20th of July 
102. In the year following the same fate ovortook 
their comrndes. The Cimbri had forced the passes 
through tho mountains. They had beaten the un- 
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scientific patrician Catulus, and had driven him back 
on the Po. But Marius came to his rescue. The Cim- 
brx were cut to pieces near Mantua, in the summer of 
I O I , and Italy was saved. ^ 

I he victories of Marius mark a now opoch in Roman 
history. The legions wore no longer the levy of the 
citizens in arms, who were themselves the State for 
which they fought. The legionaries were citizens 
still. They had votes, and they used them ; but they 
were professional soldiers with the modes of thought 
which belong to soldiers, and beside t he power of the 
hustings was now the power of the sword. The con- 
stitution remained to appearance intact, and means ^ / 
were devised sufficient to encounter, it might be 
supposed, the new danger. Standing armies were 
prohibited in Italy. Victorious generals returning 
from campaigns abroad were required to disband 
their legions on entering the sacred soil. But the 
materials of these legions remained a distinct order 
from the rest of the population, capable of instant 
combination, and in combination irresistible, save by 
opposing combinations of the same kind. The Senate 
might continue to debate, the Comitia might elect the 
annual magistrates. The established institutions pre- 
served the form and something of the reality of power 
in a people governed so much by habit as the Romans. 

There Ls a long twilight between tlie time when a god 
is first suspected to be an idol and his final overthrow. 

But the aristocracy had mado the first inroad on the 
constitution by interfering at the elections with their 
armed followers and killing their antagonists. The 
example once set could not fail to be repeated, and 
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the rule of an organised force was becoming the only 
possible protection against the rule of mobs, patrician 
or plebeian. 

The danger from the Germans was no sooner gone 
than political anarchy broke loose again. Marius, the 
man of the people, was the saviour of his country. 
Ho was made consul a fifth time, and a sixth. The 
party which had given him his command shared, of 
course, in his pre-eminence. The elections could be 
no longer interfered with or the voters intimidated. 
The public offices were filled with the most violent 
agitators, who belioved that the time had come to 
revenge the Gracchi, and carry out the democratic 
revolution, to establish the ideal Republic, and the 
direct rulo of the citizen assembly. This, too, was a 
chimera If the Roman Senate could not govern, far 
loss could the Roman mob govern. Marius stood 
aside, and let the voices rago. He could not be 
expected to support a system which had brought the 
country so near to ruin. Ho had no belief in tho 
visions of tho demagogues, but tho time was not ripe 
to make an ond of it all. Had he tried, the army 
would not havo gone with him, so ho sato still till 
fnction had done its work. Tho popular heroes of the 
hour were the tribune Snturninus and tho pnotor Glaucia 
They carried corn laws and land laws — whatever laws 
they pleased to propose. The administration roranin- 
ing with the Sonato, they carried a vote that overy 
senator should take an oath to execute their laws under 
penalty of fine and expulsion. Marius did not like it, 
and even opposed it, but let it pass at last. The 
senators, cowed and humiliated, consented to take tho 
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oath, all but one, Marius's old friend and commander 
in Africa, Caecilius Metellus. No stain had ever rested 
on the name of Metellus. He had accepted no bribes. 
He had half beaten Jugurtha, for Marius to finish ; 
and Marius himself stood in a semi-feudal relation to 
him. It was unlucky for the democrats that they had 
found so honourable an opponent. Metellus persisted 
in refusing. Saturninus sent a guard to the senate 
house, dragged him out, and expelled him from the 
city. Aristocrats and their partisans were hustled and 
killed in the street. The patricians hud spilt the first 
blood in the massacre in 121 : now it was the turn of 
the inob. 

Marius was an indifferent politician. He perceived 
us well as any one that violence must not go on, but 
ho hesitated to put it down. He knew that the 
aristocrncy feared and hated him. Between them and 
the people’s consul no allianco was possible. Ho did 
not care to alienate his friends, and there may have 
been other difficulties which wo do not know in his 
way. The army itself was perhaps divided. On the 
popular side there were two parties : a moderate one, 
represented by Memmius, who, us tribune, had im- 
peached’ the senators for the Jugurthinc infamies; the 
other, the advanced radicals, led by Glauciu and 
Saturninus. Memmius and Glaucia were both candi- 
dates for the consulship ; and as Memmius was likely 
to succeed, he was murdered. 

Revolutions proceed like the acts of a drama, and 
each act is divided into scenes which follow one 
another with singular uniformity. Ruling powers 
make themselves hated by tyranny and incapacity. 
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An opposition is formed against them, composed of all 
sorts, lovers of order and lovers of disorder, reasonable 
men and fanatics, business-like men and men of theory. 
The opposition succeeds ; the Government is over- 
thrown ; the victors divide into a moderate party and 
an advanced party. The advanced party go to the 
front, till they discredit themselves with crime or 
folly. The wheel has then gone round, and the re- 
action sets in. The murder of Memmius alienated 
fatally the respectable citizens. Saturninus and 
tilaucia were declared public enemies. They seized 
the Capitol, and blockaded it. Patrician llomo turned 
out and besieged them, and Marius had to interfere. 
The demagogues and their friends surrendered, and 
were confined in the Curia Ilostilin till they could be 
tried. The noble lords could not allow such detested 
enemies the chance of an acquittal. To thorn a radical 
was a foe of mankind, to be hunted down like a wolf, 
when a chance was offored to destroy him. By the 
law of Cuius Gracchus no citizen could be put to 
death without a trial. The persons of Saturninus and 
Glaucia were doubly sacred, for ono was tribune and 
the other praetor. But the patricians were satisfied 
that they deserved to bo executed, and in 'such a 
frame of mind it 6oomed but virtue to execute them. 
Thoy tore off the roof of their prison, and pelted the 
miserable wretches to death with stones and tiles. 
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Not far from the scene of the murder of Glaucia and 
Saturninus there was lying at this time in his cradle, 
or carried about in his nurse’s arms, a child who, in 
his manhood, was to hold an inquiry into this business, 
and to bring one of tho perpetrators to answer for him- 
self. On the I 2th of the preceding July, B.C. IOO, 1 
was born into the world Caius Julius Cresar, the only 
son of Caius Julius and Aurelia, and nephew ol tho 
then Consul Marius. His father had been praetor, 
but had held no higher office. Aurelia was a strict 
stately lady of tho old school, uninfected by tho lately 
imported fashions. She, or her husband, or both of 
them, were rich ; but the habits of the household wore 
simple and severe, and the connection with Marius 
indicates the political opinions which prevailed in the 
family. 

No anecdotes are preserved of Caesar’s childhood. 
He was taught Greek by Antonius Gnipho, an edu- 
cated Gaul from the north of Italy. He wrote a poem 

1 I follow tho ordinary date, which haa been fixed by the positive 
statement that Caesar wan fifty-six when he was killed, the date of his 
death being March D.o. 44. Mommsen, however, argues plausibly for 
adding another two yean to the beginning of Cottar’s life, and brings 
him into the world at the time of the battle at Aix. 
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when a boy in honour of Horculos. He composed a 
tragedy on the story of (Edipus. His passionate 
attachment to Aurelia in after years shows that be- 
tween mother and child the relations had been affec- 
tionate and happy. But there is nothing to indicate 
that there was any early precocity of talent ; and 
leaving Caesar to his grammar and his exercises, we 
will proceed with the occurrences which ho must have 
heard talked of in his father’s house, or seon with his 
eyes when he began to open them. The society there 
was probably composed of his uncle’s friends ; soldiers 
and statesmen who had no sympathy with mobs, but 
detested tho sollish and dangerous system on which 
the Sonato had carried on the government, and 
dreaded its consequences. Above tho tumults of the 
factions in the Capitol a cry rising into shrillness 
began to be heard from Italy. Caius Gracchus had 
wished to extend tho Homan franchise to tho Italian 
States, and the suggestion had cost him his popularity 
and his life. Tho Italian provinces had furnished 
their sharo of the armies which had beaten Jugurtha, 
and had destroyed the Gorman invnders. They now 
demanded that they should havo the position which 
Gracchus designed for them : that they should bp 
allowed to legislato for themselves, and no longer lie 
nt tho mercy of others, who noithor understood their 
necessities nor cared for their interests. They had no 
friends in tljo city, save a few farsighted statesmen.. 
Senate and mob had at least one point of agree- 
ment, that the spoils of tho Empire should be fought 
for among themselves ; and at tho first mention of 
the invasion of their monopoly a law was passod 
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making the very agitation of the subject punishable' X, 
by death. 

^ Politi cal convulsions work in a groove, the direc- 
tion of w hich varies little in auy age or country. 

^ Institutions once suffic ient and salutar y become un- xo 
" t. adapted to a change of circumstances. The tra3f- A< 
tionary holders of power see their interests threatened. ✓ 
They are jealous of innovations. They look on /A jiJ 
agitators for reform as felonious persons desiring to /» r-f 
! ■ ap propriate what does not belong to them. The -h ^ 
complaining parties are conscious of suffering, and 
rush blindly on the superficial causes of their im- 
mediate distress. The existing authority is their ^ h 
enemy ; and their one remedy is a change in the,' ^ ^ 
system of government. They imagine that they see j..,/,. 
what the change should be, that they comprehend 
what they are doing, and know whore they intend to 
arrive. They do not perceive that the visible dis- 
orderB are_no moffl.ihan Hy mptoni s which no measures, 
repressive or revolutionary, can do more than palliate. </<..• ^ 
The wave advances and the wave recedes. Neither 
party in the struggle can lift itself far enough above »_> (, 
the passions of the moment to study the drift of the h'-’ *~ 
general current Each is violent, each is one-sided, ^ 
and each makes the most and the worst of the sins of 
its opponents. The one idea of the aggressors is to ’ 
grasp all that they can reach. The one idea of the 
conservatives is to part with nothing, pretending that n** £ 
the stability of the State depends on adherence to 
the principles which have placed them in the posi- 
tion which they hold ; and as various interests are 
threatened, and as various necessities arise, those j t V 
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who are one day enemies are frightened the next 
into unnatural coalitions, and the next after into 
more embittered dissensions. jLl iu 

To an indifferent spect actor, ^ armed especially with 
the political experiences of twenty additional centuries, 
it seems difficult to understand how Italy could govern 
the world. That the world, and 
continue subject to the population of a single city, of 
its limited Latin environs, and of a handful of town- 
ships exceptionally favoured, might even then be seen 
to bo plainly impossible. The Italians were Romans 
in every point, except in the possession of the franchise. 
They spoke the same language ; they were subjocts 
of the same dominion. They were as well educated, 
they wore ns wealthy, they were as capable, as the 
inhabitants of the dominant State. They paid taxes, 
they fought in the armies ; they were stroug ; they 
were less corrupt, politically and morally, as having 
fewer temptations and fewer opportunities of evil ; ami 
in their simple country life, they approached incom- 
parably nearer to the old Roman type than the 
patrician fops in the circus or the Forum, or tho city 
mob which was fed in idleness on freo grants of corn. 
When Samnium and Tuscany were conquerod, a third 
of the lands had been confiscated to tho Roman State, 
under the name of Ager l’ublicus. Samnite and 
Etruscan gontloinen had recovered part of it under 
leaso, much as tho descendants of tho Irish chiefs 
held their ancestral domains as tenants of the Crom- 
wellians. Tho land law of tho Gracchi was well 
intended, but it boro hard on many of tho lending 
provincials, who had seen their estates parcelled out, 
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and their own property, as they deemed it, taken from 
them under the land commission./^ If they were to 
be governed by Roman laws, they naturally demanded 
to be consulted when the laws were made. They 
might be content under a despotism, to which Roman 
and Italian were subject alike. To be governed under 
the forms of a free constitution by men no better than 
themselves was naturally intolerable.^ / u ■/ J 

The movement from without, united the Romans 
for the instant in defence of their privileges. The 
aristocracy resisted change from instinct; the mob, 
loudly as they clamoured for their own rights, cared 
nothing for the rights of others, and the answer to the 


petition of the Italians, five years after the defeat of 
the Cimbri, was a fierce refusal to permit the discus- 
sion of it. Livius Drusus, one of those unfortunately 
gifted men who can see that in a quarrel there is 
sometimes justice on both sides, made a vain attempt 
to secure the provincials a hearing, but he was 
murdered in his own house. To bo murdered was 
the usual end of exceptionally distinguished Romans, 
in a State where the lives of citizens were theoretically 
sacred. His death was the signal for an insurrection, 
which began in the mountains of the Abruzzi and 
spread over the whole peninsula. 

The contrast of character between the two classes 
of population became at once uncomfortably evident. 
The provincials had been the rightfarm of the Empire. 
Rome, a city of rich men with families of slaves, and 
of a crowd of impoverished freemen without employ- 
ment to keep them in health and strength, could no 
longer bring into the field a force which could hold 
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its ground against the gentry and peasants of Samnium. 
r rho Senate enlisted Greeks, Numidians, any one 
whose services thoy could purchase. They bnd to 
encounter soldiers who had been trained and disciplined 
by Marius, and they were taught by defeat upon 
defeat, that they had a worse enemy before them than 
the Gormans. Marius himself had almost withdrawn 
from public life. He had no heart for the quarrel, 
and did not caro greatly to exert himself. At the 
bottom, perhaps, he thought that the Italians were in 
the right. The Senate discovered that they wore 
helpless, and must corao to terms if thoy would oscape 
destruction. They abandoned the original point of 
difference, and thoy offered to opon the franchise to 
& p every Italian state south of the Po, which had not 
taken arms, or which returned immediately to its 
allegiance. The war had broken out for a dofinite 
cause. When the cause was removed no reason re- 
mained for its continuance. The Italians were closely 
connected with Rome. Italians wero spread over the 
Roman world in active business. They had no wish 
to overthrow the Etnpiro if they were allowed a share 
in its management. The greater part of thorn accepted 
. the Senate’s terms ; and only those remained in the 
field who had gone to war in tho hope of recovering 
--*‘tho lost independence which their ancestors had so 
long heroically defended. 

The panting Senate was thus able to breathe again. 

• Tho war continued, but under better auspices. Sound 
material could now be collected again for tho army. 
Marius being in the background, tho chosen knight 
of the aristocracy, Lucius Sylla, whose fame in tho 
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Cimbrian war had been only second to that of his 
commander’s, came at once to the front. 

Sylla, or Sulla,' as we are now taught to call him, 
was bom in the year 138 b.c. He was a patrician 
of the purest blood, had inherited a moderate fortune, 
and had spent it like other young men of rank, loung- 
ing in theatres, and amusing himself with dinner parties. 
He was a poet, an artist, and a wit, but each and 
everything with the l anguo r of an amateur. His 
favourite associates were actresses, and lie had neither 
obtained nor aspired to any higher reputation than 
that of a cultivated man of fashion. His distinguished 
birth was not apparent in his person. Ho had red 
hair, hard blue eyes, and a complexion white ami 
purple, with the colours so ill-mixed, that his face was 
compared to a mulberry sprinkled with flour. Ambi- 
tion he appeared to have none ; and when he exerted 


himself to bo appointed Quaestor to Marius on the 
African expedition, Marius was disinclined to take 
him as having no recommendation beyond qualifica- 
tions which the consul of the plebeians disdained and 
disliked. 

Marius, however, soon discovered his mistake. 
Beneath his constitutional indolence, Sylla was by 
nature a soldier, a statesman, a diplomatist. He had 
been too contemptuous of the common objects of 
Politicians^ to concern himself with the intrigues of the 
lorurm but ho had only to exert himself to rise with 
easyjiRcendency to the command of every situation in 


1 I prefer the traditional spoiling, as approaching nearer to the true 
sound of the word than the recently adopted Sulla. The vowel u, 
except when following the consonant* b, f or p, and standing before U, 
is pronounced always soft, as in rtUUn. 
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which ho might bo placed, lie had entered with 
military instinct into Marius’s reform of the army, 
and became the most active and useful of his officers. 
Ho endeared himself to the legionaries by a tolerance 
of vices which did not interfere with discipline ; and 
to Sylla’s combined adroitness and courage Marius 
owed the final capture of Jugurtha. 

Whether Marius became jealous of Sylla on this occa- 
sion must be decided by those who, while they have no 
bettor information than others as to the actions of men, 
possess, or claim to possess, the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with their motives. They again served together, 
however, against the Northern invaders, and Sylla a 
second time lont efficient help to give Marius victory. 
Like Marius, he had no turn for platform oratory, and 
little interest in election contests and intrigues. For 
oight years ho kept aloof from politics, and his name 
and that of his rival were alike for all that time almost 
unhoard of. He emerged into special notice only 
when he was prtotor in the year 93 B.C., and when he 
characteristically distinguished his term of offico by ex- 
hibiting a hundred lions in the arena matched against 
Numidian archers. There was no such road to popu- 
larity with the Roman multitude. It is possible that 
the little Ciesar, then a child of seven, may have been 
among the spectators, making his small reflections 
on it all. 

In 92 Sylla went as pro-pnetor to Asia, where the 
incapacity of the Senate’s administration was creating 
another oneiuy likely to bo troublesome. Mithridates, 
‘child of the suu,’ protending to a descent from 
Darius Hyst aspos , was king of Pontus, one of tho 
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semi-independent monarchies which had been allowed 
to stand in Asia Minor. The coast line of Pontus ex- 
tended from Sinope to Trebizond, and reached inland 
to the line of mountains where the rivers divide which 
flow into the Black Sea and the Mediterranean or the 
Persian Gulf. The father of Mithridates was murdered 
when he was a child, and for some years he led a a a r. 
wandering life, meeting adventures which were as wild 
and perhaps as imaginary as those of Ulysses. In later 
life he became the idol of Eastern imagination, and 
legend made free with his history ; but he was certainly 
an extraordinary man. He spoke the unnumbered 
dialects of the Asiatic tribes among whom he had 
travelled. He spoke Greek with ease and freedom. 
Placed as he was, on the margin where the civilisations 
of the East and the West were brought in contact, Jie 
was at once a barbarian potentate and an ambitious 
European politician. He was well informed of the 
state of Home, and saw reason, perhaps, as well he 
might, to doubt the durability of its power. At any 
rate, he was no sooner fixed on his own throne than he 
began to annex the territories of the adjoining princes. 

He advanced his sea frontier through Armenia to 
Batoum, and thence along the coast of Circassia. He 
occupied the Greek settlements on the Sea of Azof. 

He took Kertch and the Crimea, and with the help of 
pirates from the Mediterranean he formed a fleet which 
gave him complete command of the Black Sea. In 
Asia Minor no power but the Roman could venture to 
quarrel with him. The Romans ought in prudence to 
have interfered before Mithridates had grown to so 
large a bulk, but money j udiciously distributed among 

E 
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the leading politicians had secured the Senate’s con- 
nivance ; and they opened their eyes at last only when 
Mithridates thought it unnecessary to subsidise them 
further, and directed his proceedings against Cappadocia, 
which was immediately under Roman protection. He 
invaded the country, killed the p rince whom Rome had 
recognised, and placed on the throne a chil d of his 
JJ~ i own, wit h the evident intention of taking Cappadocia 
for himself. 

This was to go too far. Like Jngurtha, he had 
purchased many friends in the Senate, who, grateful 
for past favours and hoping for more, prevented the 
adoption of violent measures against him ; but they 
sent a message to him that he must not have Cappa- 
docia, and Mithridates, wait ing for a better opportunity, 
thought proper to comply. Of this message the bearer 
. was Lucius Sylla. Ho had time to study on the spot 
the problem of how to deal with Asia Minor. Ho 
accomplished his mission with his usual adroitness and 
apparent success, and he returned to Rome with new 
honours to finish the Social war. t 

It was no easy work. The Snmnites were tough 
and determined. For two years they continued to 
struggle, and the contest was not yet over when news 
came from the East appalling as the threatened Cim- 
brian invasion, which brought both parties to consent 
to suspend their differences by mutual concessiona 
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Barbarian kings, who found Roman senators ready to 
take bribes from them, believed not unnaturally that 
the days of Roman dominion were numbered. When 
the news of the Social war reached Mithridates, ho 
thought it needless to temp orise longer, and he stretched 7 it 
out his baud to seize the prize of the dominion of the 
East. The Armenians, who were at his disposition, 
broke into Cappadocia and again overthrew the govern- 
ment, which was in dependence upon Rome. Mithri- se- 
dates himself invaded Bithynia, and replied to the re- ^ 
monstrances of the Roman authorities by a declaration 
of open war. He called under arms the whole force of 


which he could dispose ; frightened rumour spoke of it 
as amounting to three hundred thousand men. His 
corsair fleets poured down through the Dardanelles 
into the Archipelago ; and so detested had the Roman 
governors made themselves by their extortion and in- 
justice, that not only all the islands, but the provinces 
on the continent, Ionia, Lydia, and Caria, rose in revolt. 
The rebellion was preconcerted and simultaneous. The 
Roman residents, merchants, bankers, farmery of the 
taxes, they and all their families, were set upon and 
murdered ; a hundred and fifty thousand men, women, 

and children were said to have been destroyed in a single 
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day. If we divide by ten. as it is generally safe to do 
with historical round numbers, still beyond doubt the 
signal had been given in an appalling massacre to abolish 
out of Asia the Roman name and power. Swift as a 
thunderbolt, Mithridates himself crossed the Bosphorus, 
and the next news that reached Rome was that northern 
Greece had risen also, and was throwing itself into the 
arms of its deliverers. 

The defeat at Canna> had been received with dignified 
calm. Patricians and plebeians forgot their quarrels, 
and thought only how to meet their common foe. The 
massacre in Asia and the invasion of Mithridates let 
loose a tempest of political frenzy. Never was indigna- 
tion more deserved. The Senate had made no prepara- 
tion. Such resources as they could command had been 
wasted in the wars with the Italians. They had no 
fleet, they had no armies available; nor, while the 
civil war was raging, could they raise an army. The 
garrisons in Greece were scattered or shut in within 
their lines and unable to move. The treasury was 
empty. Individuals were enormously rich, and the 
State was bankrupt. Thousands of families had lost 
brothers, cousins, or friends in the massacre, and the 
manifest cause of the disaster was the inefficiency and 
worthlessness of the ruling classes. In Africa, in Gaul, 
in Italy, and now in Asia, it had been the sa me story. 
The interests of the Commonwealth had been sacri- 
ficed to fill the purses of the few. Dominion, wealth, 
honours, all that had been won by the hardy virtues of 
earlier generations, seemed about to be engulfed for 
ever. 

In their panic the Senute turned to Sylla, whom they 
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had made consul. An imperfect peace was patched 
jip with the Italians. Sylla was bidden to save the 
Republic, and to prepare in haste for Greece. But 
Sylla was a bitter aristocrat, the very incarnation of 
the oligarchy, who were responsible for every disaster 
which had happened. The Senate had taken bribes 
from Jugurtha. The Senate had chosen the com- 
manders whose blunders had thrown open the Alps to 
the Germans ; and it was only because the people had 
snatched the power out of their hands and had trusted 
it to one of themselves that Italy had not been in flames. 
Again the oligarchy had recovered the administration, 
and again by following the old courses they had brought 
on this new catastrophe. They might have checked 
Mithridates while there was time. They had preferred 
to accept his money and look on. The people naturally 
thought that no successes could be looked for under 
such guidance ; and that, even were Sylla to be victo- 
rious, nothing was to be expected but the continuance 
of the same accursed system. Marius was the *nan. 
Marius, after his sixth consulship, had travelled in the 
East, and understood it as well as Sylla Not Sylla, 
but Marius must now go against Mithridates. Too 
late the democratic leaders repented of their folly in 
encouraging the Senate to refuse the franchise to the 
Italians. The Italians, they began to perceive, would 
be their surest political allies. Caius Gracchus had 
been right after all. The Roman democracy must make 
haste to offer the Italians more than all which the 
Senate was ready to concede to them. Together they 
could make an end of misrule, and place Marius once 
more at their head. 
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Much of this was perhaps the scheming passion of 
revolution ; much of it was legitimate indignation, 
penitent for its errors, and anxious to atone for them. 
Marius had his personal grievances. The aristocrats 
were stealing from him even his military reputation, 
and claiming for Sylla the capture of Jugurtha. He 
was willing, perhaps anxious, to take the Eastern com- 
mand. Sulpicius Rufus, once a champion of the Senate 
and the most brilliant orator in Rome, went over to the 
people in the excitement. Rufus was chosen tribune, 
and at once proposed to enfranchise the remainder of 
Italy. He denounced the oligarchy. He insisted that 
the Senate must be purged of its corrupt members and 
better men be introduced, that the people must depose 
Sylla, and that Marius must take his place. The Empire 
was tottering, and the mob and its leaders were choosing 
an ill moment for a revolution. The tribune carried 
the nssembly along with him. There were fights again 
in the Forum, the young nobles with their gangs once 
more breaking up the Comitia and driving the people 
from the voting places. The voting, notwithstanding, 
was get through as Sulpicius Rufus recommended, and 
Sylla, so far as the assembly could do it, was superseded. 
But Sylla was not so easily got rid of. It was no time 
for nice considerations. He had formed an army in 
Campania out of the legions which hail served against 
the Italians. He hod made his soldiers devoted to him. 
They wero ready to go anywhere and do anything 
which Sylla bade them. After so many murders and 
so many commotions, the constitution had lost its 
sacred character ; a popular assembly was, of all con- 
ceivable bodies, the least fit to govern an Empire ; and 
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in Sylla’s eyes the Senate, whatever its deficiencies, 
was the only possible sovereign of Rome. The people 
were a rabble, and their voices the clamour of fools, 
who must be taught to know their masters. His reply 
to Sulpicius and to the vote for his recall was to march 
on the city. He led his troops within the circle which 
no legionary in arms was allowed to enter, and he 
lighted his watchfires in the Forum itself. The people 
resisted; Sulpicius was killed; Marius, the saviour of .a 
his country, had to fly for his life, pursued by assassins, 
with a price set upon his head. Twelve of the promi- 
nent popular leaders were immediately executed without ‘ 
trial ; and in hot haste, Bwift decisive measures were 
taken, which permanently, as Sylla hoped, or if not 
permanently at least for the moment, would lame the i 
limbs of the democracy. The Senate, being below its 
numbers, was hastily filled up from the patrician ' 
families. The arrangem ents of the Comitia wore re- 
adjusted, to restore to wealth a decisive preponderance^' > 
m the election of the magistrates. The tribunes of the ^ v ' 
people were stripped of half their power. Their veto N 4 
was left to them, but the right of initiation was taken ^ 
away ; and no law or measure of any kind was thence- 
forth to be submitted to the popular assembly till it 
had been considered in the Curia, and had received the v 
Senate’s sanction. 

Thus the sna ke was s cotched , and it might be hoped 
would die of its wounds . Sulpicius and his brother 
demagogues were dead, r Marius was exiled. Time 
pressed, and Sylla could not wait to see his reforms in 
operation. Signs became visible before he went that 
the crisis would not pass off so easily. Flesh consuls 
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had to be elected. The changes in the method of 
voting were intended to secure the return of the 
Senate’s candidates, and one of the consuls chosen, 
i Cnrous Octavius, was a man on whom Sylla could rely. 
n I His colleague, Lucius Cinna, though elected under the 
pressure of the legions, was of more doubtful temper. 
But Cinna was a patrician, though given to popular 
sentiments. Sylla was impatient to be gone; more 
important work was waiting for him than composing 
factions in Rome. He contented himself with obliging 
the now consuls to take an oath to maintain the con- 
stitution in the shape in which ho left, it, and he sailed 
from Brindisi in the winter of B.C. 88. 

The campaign of Sylla in the East does not fall to be 
i. described in this place. He was a second j CorioIan as, 
a proud, imperious aristocrat, contemptuous, above all 
men living, of popular rights ; but he was the first 
soldier of his age ; he was himself, though he did not 
know it, an impersonation of the change which was 
passing over the Roman character. He took with him 
at most 30,000 men. He had no fleet. Had the corsair 
squadrons of Mithridates been on the alert., they might 
have destroyed him on his passage. Events at Romo 
left him almost immediately without support from Italy. 
Ho was impeached, he was summoned back. His 
troops were forbidden to obey him, and a democratic 
commander was sent out to supersede him. The army 
stood by their favourite commander. Sylla disregarded 
his orders from home. He found men and money as 
ho could. He supported himself out of the countries 
which he occupied, without resources save in his own 
Bkill and in the fidelity and excellence of his legions. 
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He defeated Mithridates, he drove him back ont of 
Greece and pursued him into Asia. The interests of 
his party demanded his presence at Rome ; the interests 
of the State required that lie should not leave his work 
in the East unfinished ; and he stood to it through four 
hard years till he brought Mithridates to sue for pence 
upon his knees. He had not the means to complete 
the conquest or completely to avenge the massacre with 
which the Prince ot Pontus had commenced the war. 
He left Mithridates still in possession of his hereditary 
kingdom; but he left him bound, so far as treaties 
could bind so ambitious a spirit, to remain thence- 
forward within his own frontiers. He recovered Greece 
and the Islands, and the Roman provinces in Asia 
Minor. He extorted an indemnity of five millions, and 
executed many of the wretches who had been active in 
the murders. He raised a fleet in Egypt, with which 
he drove the pirates out of the Archipelago back into 
their own waters. He restored the shattered prestige 
of Roman authority, and he won for himself a reputa- 
tion which his later cruelties might stain, but could 
not efface. 

The merit of Sylla shows in more striking colours 
when we look to what was passing, during these four 
years of his absence, in the heart of the Empire. He 
was no sooner out of Italy than the democratic party 
rose, with Cinna at their head, to demand the restora- 
tion of the old constitution. Cinna had been sworn to 
maintain Sylla’s reforms, but no oath could be held 
binding which was extorted at the sword’s point. A 
fresh bulpicius was found in Carbo, a popular tribune. 

A more valuable supporter was found in Quintus Ser- 
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torius, a soldier of fortune, but a man of real gifts, and 
even of genius. Disregarding the new obligation to 
obtain the previous consent of the Senate, Cinna called 
the assembly together to repeal the acts which Sylla 
had forced on them. Sylla, it is to be remembered, 
had ns yet won no victories, nor was expected to win 
victories, lie was the favourite of the Senate, and the 
Senate had become a byword for incapacity and failure. 
Again, as so many times before, the supremacy of the 
aristocrats had been accompanied with dishonour abroad, 
and the lawless murder of political adversaries at home. 
No true lover of his country could be expected, in 
Cinna’s opinion, to sit quiet under a tyranny which had 
robbed the people of their hereditary liberties. 

The patricians took up the challenge. Octavius, the 
other consul, came with an armed force into the Forum, 
and ordered the assembly to disperse. The crowd was un- 
usually great. The country voters had come in large 
numbers to stand up for their rights. They did not obey 
an order which was itself a violation of the constitution, 
and because they refused to disperse they were set upon 
with deliberate fury, nnd were hewn down in heaps where 
they stood. No accurate register was, of course, taken of 
the numbers killed ; but the intention of the patricians > i 
was to make a bloody example, und such a scene of* 
slaughter had never beon witnessed in Home since the 
first, stone of the city was laid. It was an act of savage, 
ruthless ferocity, certain to be followed with a retribu - '/ 
tion as sharp and as ^discriminating. Men are not ' 
permitted to deal with their fellow creatures in these 
methods. Cinna and the tribunes fled, but fled ouly 
to be received with opeu arms by the Italians. The 
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wonnds of the Social war were scarcely cicatrised, and 
the peace had left the allies imperfectly satisfied. 
I heir dispersed armies gathered again about Cinua 
and Sertorius. Old Marius, who had been hunted 
through marsh and forest, .and had been hiding with 
difficulty in Africa, came back at the news that Italy 
had risen again ; and six thousand of his veterans 
flocked to him at the sound of his name. The Senate 
issued proclamations. The limitations on the Italian 
franchise left by Sylla were abandoned. Every privilege 
which had been asked for was conceded. It was too 
late. Concessions made in fear might be withdrawn 
on the return of safety. Marins and Cinna joined 
their forces. The few troops in the pay of the Senate 
deserted to them. They appeared together at the 
gates of the city, and Rome capitulated. 

There was a bloody score to be wiped out. There 
would have been neither cruelty nor injustice in the 
most severe inquiry into the massacre in the Forum, 
and the most exemplary punishment of Octavius and 
his companions. But the blood of the people was up, 
and they had suffered too deeply to wait for the tardy 
processes of law. Ihey had not been the aggressors. 
They had assembled lawfully to assert their constitu- 
tional rights ; they had been cut in pieces as if they 
had been insurgent slaves, and the assassins were not 
individuals, but a political party in the State. 

Marius bears the chie f blame for the scenes which 
followed . Undoubtedly he was in no pleasant humour. 
A price had been set on his head, his house had been 
destroyed, his property had been confiscated, he himself 
had been chased like a wild beast, and lie had not 
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deserved such treatment. He had saved Italy when 
but for him it would have been wasted by the swords 
of the Germans. His power had afterwards been 
absolute, but he had not abused it for party purposes. 
The Senate had no reason to complain of him. He had 
touched none of their privileges, incapable and dishonest 
as he knew them to be. His crime in their eyes had 
been his eminence. They had now shown themselves 
as cruel ns they were worthless; and if public justice 
was disposed to make an end of them, he saw no cause 
for interference. 

Thus the familiar story repeated itself; wrong was 
punished by wrong, and another item was entered on 
the bloody account which was being scored up year 
after year. The noble lords and their friends had 
killed the people in the Forum. They were killed in 
turn by the soldiers of Marius. Fifty senators perished, 
not those who wero specially guilty, but those who 
were most politically marked as patrician leaders. With 
them fell a thousand equites, commoners of fortune, 
who had thrown in their lot with the aristocracy. 
From retaliatory political revenge the transition was 
easy to pillage and wholesale murdor ; and for many 
days the wretched city was made a prey to robbers 
and cutthroats. 

So ended the year 87, the darkest and bloodiest 
which the guilty city had yet experienced. Marius and 
Cinna wore chosen consuls for the year ensuing, and 
a witches’ prophecy was fulfilled, that Marius should 
have a seventh consulate. But_thO- glory had departed 
, *_ from him. His sun was already setting, redly, among 
crimson clouds. He lived but a fortnight after his 
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inauguration, and he died in his bed on the 1 3th of 
January, at the age of seventy-one. 

1 ‘ Xlifi-iMother of the Gracch i / said Mirabeau, ‘cast 

f; the dust of her murdered sons into the air, and out of 
: sprang Caius Marius.’ The Gracchi were perhaps / 

not forgotten in the retribution ; but the crime which 
had been revenged by Marius was the massacre in the 
Forum by Octavius and his friends. The aristocracy 
found no mercy, because they had shown no mercy. 
Ihey had been guilty of the most wantonly wicked 
cruelty which the Roman annals had yet recorded. 
They were not defending their country against a 
national danger. They were engaged in what has 
been called in later years ‘ saving society,’ that is to 
say, in saving their own privileges, their opportunities 
for plunder, their palaces, their estates, and their game 
preserves. They had treated the people as if they were 
so many cattle grown troublesome to their masters, 
and the cattle were human beings with rights as real 
as their own. 

The democratic party were now masters of the situa- 
tion, and so continued for almost four years. Cinna 
succeeded to the consulship term after term, nominating 
himself and his colleagues. The franchise was given to 
the Italians without reserve or qualification. Northern 
Italy was still excluded, being not called Italy, but 
Cisalpine Gaul. South of the Po distinctions of citizon- 
ship ceased to exist. T he constitution b ecame a re- 
■heareal o f the Empire , a democracy co ntrolled and guided 
JU * popular Dictator . The aristocrats who had escaped 
massacreTfecl to Sylla in Asia, and for a brief interval 
Rome drew its breath in peace, %. 



CHAPTER VTII. 

Revolutionary periods are painted in history in colours 
so diyrk that tin* reader wonders how, amidst such scenes, 
peaceful human beings could continue to exist. He 
forgets that the historian describes only the abnormal 
incidents which broke the current of ordinary life, and 
that between the spasms of Violence there were long quiet 
intervals when the ordinary occupations of men went 
on ns usunl. Cinna's continuous consulship was un- 
comfortable to the upper classes, but the daily business 
of a great, city pursued its beaten way. Tradesmen 
and merchants made money, and lawyers pleaded, and 
priests prayed in the temples, and ‘ celebrated ’ on 
festival and holy day. And now for the first time we 
catch a personal view of young Julius Cicsar. He was 
growing up, in his father’s house, a tall slight hand- 
some youth, with dark ‘ piercing eyes , 1 a sallow com- 
plexion, large nose, lips full, features refined and 
intellectual, neck sinewy and thick, beyond what 
might have been expected from the generally slender 
figure. He was particular about his appearance, used 
the bath frequently, and attended carefully to his hair. 
His dress was arranged with studied negligence, and 

1 •Nlgria vogetisque oculis.' — Suctoniufl. 
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he had a loose mode of fastening his girdle so peculiar 
as to catch the eye. 

It may be supposed that he had witnessed Sylla’s 
coming to Rome, the camp-fires in the Forum, the 
Octavian massacre, the return of his uncle and Cinna, 
and the bloody triumph of the party to which his father 
belonged. He was just at the age when such scenes 
make an indelible impression ; and the connection of 
his family with Marius suggests easily the persons 
whom ho must have most often seen, and the conver- 
sation to which he must have listened at his father’s 
table. His most intimate companions were the younger 
Marius, the adopted son of his uncle ; and, singularly 
enough, the two Ciceros, Marcus and his brother 
Quintus, who had been sent by their father to be 
educated at Rome. The connection of Marius with 
Arpinum was perhaps the origin of the intimacy. The 
great man may have heard of his fellow- townsman’s 
children being in the city, and have taken notice of 
them. Certain, at any rate, it is that these boys grew 
up together on terms of close familiarity . 1 

Marius had observed his nephew, and had marked 
him for promotion. During the brief fortnight of his 
seventh consulship he gave him an appointment, which 
reminds us of the boy-bishops of the middle-ages. He 
made him Jlamen dial is, or priest of Jupiter, and a 

1 *Ao pnmum Ulud tempua familiaritatis et consuetudinia, qn® inihi 

cun, Mo, quae fratri meo, qua- Caio Varroni, <y,nsobriuo nostro, ab 

on,D,um nostrum adolescents fuit, prate rmitto.'— Cicero, De Prwincxit 

Consujariitu. 17. Cicero was certainly speaking of a time which 

preceded Sylla's dictatorship, for Caesar left Rome immediately after 

^.^ d J hen he C * me b * ck be * tUched himself to the political party to 
which Oicero wu most opposed* 
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member of the Sacred College, with a handsome income, 
when ho was no more than fourteen, lwo years later, 
during the rule of Cinna, his father arranged a mar- 
riage for him with a lady of fortune named Cossutia. 
But the young Cmsar had more ambitious views for 
himself. LI is fat her died suddenly at Pisa, in b.C. 84; 
he used his freedom to break off his engagement, and 
instead of Cossutia he married Cornelia, the daughter 
of no less a person than the all-powerful Cinna himself. 
If the date commonly received for Caesar’s birth is cor- 
rect, ho was still only in his seventeenth year. Such 
connections were rarely formed at an age so premature ; 
and tho doubt is increased by the birth of his daughter, 
Julia, in the year following. Be this as it may, a mar- 
riage into Cinna’s family connected Crosar more closely 
than ever with the popular party. Thus early and thus 
definitively he committed himself to the politics of his 
uncle and his father-in-law ; and the comparative quiet 
which Koine and Italy enjoyed under Cinna’s adminis- 
tration may have left a permanent impression upon 
him, 

The quiet was not destined to be of long endurance. 
Tho time was como when Sylla was to demand a reckon- 
ing for all which had been done in his absence. No 
Roman general had deserved better of his country than 
Sylla. He had driven Mithridates out of Greece, and 
had restored Roman authority in Asia under conditions 
peculiarly difficult. He had clung resolutely to his 
work, while his friends at home were being trampled 
upon by the populace whom he despised. He perhaps 
know that in subduing the enemies of the State by his 
own individual energy he was taking the surest road 
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to regain his ascendency. His task was finished. 
Mithridates was once more a petty Asiatic prince 
existing upon sufferance, and Sylla announced his 
approaching return to Italy. By his victories he had 
restored confidence to the aristocracy, and had won the 
respect of millions of his countrymen. But the party 
in power knew well that if he gained a footing in Italy, 
their day was over, and the danger to be expected from 
him was aggravated by his transcendent services. The 
Italians feared naturally that they would lose the 
liberties which they had won. The popular faction 
at Rome was combined and strong, and was led by men 
of weight and practical ability. No reconciliation was 
possible between Cinna and Sylla. They were the 
respective chiefs of heaven and hell, and which of the 
two represented the higher power and which the lower 
could be determined only when the sword had decided 
between them. In Cinna lay the presumed lawful 
authority. He represented the people as organised in 
the Comitia; and his colleague in the consulship when 
the crisis came, was the popular tribune, Carbo. Italy 
was ready with armies ; and as lenders there were young 
Marius, already with a promise of greatness in him, 
and Sertorius, gifted, brilliant, unstained by crime, 
adored by his troops as passionately as Sylla himself, 
and destined to win a place for himself elsewhere in 
the Pantheon of Rome's most distinguished men. ^ •/ ' 
Sylla had measured the difficulty of the task which/6 ^ 
lay before him. But he had an army behind him * 
accustomed to victory, and recruited by thousands of " 
exiles who had fled from the rule of the democracy. 

He had now a fleet to cover his passage : and he was 
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watching the movements of his enemies before deciding 
upon his own, when accident came suddenly to his 
help. Cinna had gone down to Brindisi, intending 
himself to carry his army into Greece, and to spare 
Italy the miseries of another civil war, by fighting it 
out elsewhere. The expedition was unpopular with 
the soldiers, and Cinna was killed in a mutiny. The 
democracy was thus left without a head, and the 
moderate party in the city who desired peace and com- 
promise used the opportunity to elect two neutral 
consuls, Scipio and Norbanus. Sylla, perhaps suppos- 
ing the change of feeling to be more complete than it 
really was, at once opened communications with them. 
But his terms were such as he might have dictated if 
the popular party were already under his feet. He 
intended to re-enter Rome with the glory of his con- 
quests about him, for revenge, and a counter revolution. 
The consuls replied with refusing to treat with a rebel 
in arms, and with a command to disband his troops. 

Sylla had lingered at Athens, collecting paintings 
and statues and manuscripts, the rarest treasures on 
which ho could lay his hands, to decorate his Roman 
palaco. On receiving the consuls’ answer, ho sailed 
for Brindisi in the spring of 83, with forty thousand 
legionaries and a largo lleet. The south of Italy made 
no resistance, and ho secured a standing ground whero 
his friends could rally to him. They came in rapidly, 
some for the cause which he represented, some for 
private hopes or animorities, some as aspiring military 
adventurers, seeking the patronage of the greatest 
soldier of the age. Among these last came Cnrous 
I’ompoy, afterwards Poinpey the Great, son of Pompey, 
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surnamed Strabo or the sqnint-eyed, either from some 
personal deformity, or because he had trimmed between 
the two factions, and was distrusted and hated by 
them both. 

Cnaens Ponipey had been bom in the same year with 
Cicero, and was now twenty-three. He was n high- 
spirited ornamental youth, with soft melting eyes, as 
good as he was beautiful, and so delightful to women 
that it was said they all longed to bite him. The 
Pompeys had been hardly treated by Cinna. The 
father had been charged with embezzlement. The 
family house in Home had been confiscated; the old 
Strabo had been killed ; the son had retired to his 
family estate in Picenum , 1 where he was living when 
Sylla landed. To the young Roman chivalry, Sylla 
was a hero of romance. Pompey raised a legion out 
of his friends and tenants, scattered the few companies 
that tried to stop him, and rushed to the side of the 
deliverer. Others came, like Sergius Catiline or 
Oppianicus ot Larino , 2 men steeped in crime, stained 
with murder, inces t, adultery, forgery, and meaning to 
secure the fruits of their villanies by w ell-tim ed service.' 
They were all welcome, and Sylla was not~ particular. 
His progress was less rapid than it promised to be at 
the outset. He easily defeated Norbanus; and Scipio’s 
troops, having an aristocratic l eave n in them, deserted 
to him. But the Italians, especially the Samnites, 
fought most desperately. The war lasted for more 
than a year, Sylla slowly advancing. The Roman mob 

1 On the Adriatic, between Ancona and Pescara. 

1 See, for the *tory of Oppianlctu, the remarkable upeech of Ciocro, 
Pro OluaUio. 
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became furious. They believed their cause betrayed, 
and were savage from fear and disappointment. Sus- 
pected patricians were murdered : among them fell the 
Pontifex Maximus, the venerable Scfflvola. At length 
the contest ended in a desperate fight under the walls 
of Rome itself on the 1st of November, B.c. 82. The 
battle began at four in the afternoon, and lasted through 
the night to the dawn of the following day. The 
popular army was at last cut to pieces, a few thousand 
prisoners were taken, but they were murdered after- 
wards in cflld— blood. Young Marius killed himself, 
Sertorius fled to Spain, and Sylla and the aristocracy 
were masters of Rome and Italy. Such provincial 
towns as continued to resist were stormed and given 
up to pillage, every male inhabitant being put to the 
sword. At Norba, in Latium, the desperate citizens fired 
their own houses and perished by each other’s hands. VA 
Sylla was under no illusions. He understood the 
problem which he had in hand. He knew that the 
aristocracy were detested by nine-tenths of the people ; 
he knew that they deserved to be detested ; but they 
were at least gentlemen by birth and breeding. The 
democrats, on the other hand, were insolent upstarts, 
who, instead of being grateful for being allowed to 
live and work and pny taxes and serve in the army, 
had dared to claim a share in the government, had 
turned against their masters, and had set their feet 
upon their necks. The miserable multitude wero least 
to blame. They were ignorant, and without leaders 
could be controlled easily. The guilt and the dangor 
lay with the men of wealth and intellect, the country 
gentlemen, the minority of knights and patricians like 
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Cinna, who had taken the popular side and had deserted 
their own order. Their motives mattered not ; some 
might have acted from foolish enthusiasm ; some from 
personal ambition ; but such traitors, from the Gracchi 
onwards, had caused all the mischief which had hap- 
pened to the State. They were determined, they were 
persevering. No concessions had satisfied them, and 
one demand had been a prelude to another. There 
was no hope for an end of agitation, till every one of 
these men had been rooted out, their estates taken 
from them, and their families destroyed. 

To this remarkable work Sylla addressed himself, 
unconscious that he was attempting an impossibility, 
that opinion could not be controlled by the sword, and 
that for every enemy to the oligarchy that ho killed he 
would create twenty by his cruelty. Like Marius after 
the Octavian massacre, he did not attempt to distinguish 
between degrees of culpability. Guilt was not the ■ 
question with him. His object was less t o punish the : 
j)ast, than to prevent a recurrence of it ; and moderate 
opposition was as objectionable as fanaticism and frenzy. 

He had no intention of keeping power in his own 
hands. Personal supremacy might end with himself ; 
and he intended to create institutions which would 
endure, in the form of a close senatorial monopoly. 

But for his purpose it would be necessary to remove 
out of the way every single person either in Romo or 
in the provinces who was in a position to offer active 
resistance, and, therefore, for the moment he required 
complete freedom of action. The Senate at his direction 
appointed him Dic tator, and in this capacity he became 

/ absolute master of the life and property of every man 
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and woman in Italy. He might be impeached after- 
wards and his policy reversed, but while his office lasted 
he could do wlmt he pleased. 

He at once outlawed every magistrate, every public 
servant of any kind, civil or municipal, who had held 
office under the rule of Cinna. Lists were drawn for 
him ol the persons of wealth and consequence all over 
Italy who belonged to the liberal party. He selected 
agents whom ho could trust, or supposed he could 
trust, to enter the names for each district. He 
selected, for instance, Oppiauicus of Lavino, who 
inscribed individuals whom he had already murdered, 
and their relations whose prosecution he feared. It 
mattered little to Sylla who were included, if none 
escaped who were really dangerous to him ; and an 
order was issued for the slaughter of the entire 
number, the confiscation of their property, and the- 
division of it between the informers and Sylla’s friends 
and soldiers. Private interest was thus called in to 
assist political animosity; and to stimulate tho zeal 
for assassination a reward of £$oo was offered for the 
head of any person whoso name was in the schedule. 

It was one of thoso deliberate acts, carried out with 
method nnd order, which are possible only in countries 
in an advanced stage of civilisation, and which show 
how thin is th e film sp read ovor hn nmn ferocity by 
what is called progress and cul turo. We read in every 
page of history of invasions of host ile armies, of towns 
and villages destroyed, and countries wasted and popu- 
lations perishing of misery ; the simplest war brings a 
train of horrors behind it ; but we bear them with com- 
parative equanimity. Personal hatreds are not called 
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out on such occasions. The actors in them are neither 
necessarily nor generally fiends. The grass grows 
again on the trampled fields. Peace returns, and we 
forget and forgive. The coldly ordered massacres of 
selected victims in political and spiritual struggles rise 
in a different order of feelings, and are remembered 
through all ages with indignation and shame. The 
victims perish as the champions of principles which 
survive through the changes of time. They are marked 
for the sacrifice on account of their advocacy of a cause 
which to half mankind is the cause of humanity. They 
are the martyrs of history, and the record of atrocity 
rises again in immortal witness against the opinions 
out of which it rose. 

Patricians and plebeians, aristocrats and democrats, 
have alike stained their hands with blood in the work- 
ing out of the problem of politics. But impartial 
history declares also that the crnnes of the popular 
party have in all ages been the lighter in degree, while 
in themselves they have more to excuse them ; and if 
the violent acts of revolutionists have been held up 
more conspicuously for condemnation, it has been only) 
because the fate of noblemen and gentlemen has been 
more impressive to the imagination than the fate of the 
peasant or the artisan. But the endurance of the in-; 
equalities of life by the poor is the marvel of human 
society. When the people complain^said-JUirabeau^the 
people are always right. The popular cause has been the 
cause of the labourer struggling for a right to live and 
breathe and think as a man. Aristocracies fight for 
wealth and power, wealth which they waste upon luxury, 
and power which they abuse for their own interests. Yet 
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the cruelties of Marius were ns far exceeded by the 
cruelties of Sylla as the insurrection of the beggars of 
Holland .was exceeded by the bloody tribunal of the 
Duke of Alva; or as ‘th e horro rs of the French 
devolution ’ were exceeded by the massacre -of- the 
Huguenots two hundred years before, for which the 
Revolution was the expiatory atonement. 

Four thousand seven hundred persons fell in the 
proscription of Sylla, all men of education and fortune. 
The real crime of many of them was the possession of 
an estate or a wife which a relative or a neighbour 
coveted. The crime alleged against all was the opinion 
that the people of Rome and Italy had rights which 
deserved consideration ns well ns the senators and 
nobles. The liberal party were extinguished in their 
own blood. Their estates wore partitioned into a 
hundred and twenty thousand allotments, which were 
distributed among Sylla’s friends, or soldiers, or freed- 
men. The Land reform of the Gracchi was mockingly 
adopted to create a permanent aristocratic garrison. 
There were no trials, there were no pardons. Common 
report or private information was at once indictment and 
evidence, and accusation was in itself condemnation, y/ 

The ground being thus cleared, the Dictator took up 
again his measures of political reform He did not 
attempt a Becond time to take the franchise from the 
Italians. Romans and Italians he was ready to leave 
on the same level, but it was to be a level of impotence. 
Rome was to be ruled by the Sonate, and as a lirst step, 
and to protect the Senate’s dignity, he enfranchised 
ten thousand slaves who had belonged to the proscribed 
gentlemen, and formed them into a senatorial guard. 
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Before departing for the East, he had doubled the 
Senate’s numbers out of the patrician order. Under 
Cinna the new members had not claimed their privilege, 
and had probably been absent from Italy. They were 
now installed in their places, and the power of the 
censors to revise the list and remove those who had 
proved unworthy was taken away. The senators were 
thus peers for life, peers in a single chamber which 
Sylla meant to make omnipotent. Vacancies were to 
be supplied as before from the retiring consuls, praetors, 
sediles, and qumstqrs. The form of a popular constitu- 
tion would remain, since the. road into the council of 
State lay through the popular elections. But to guard 
against popular favourites finding access to the consul- 
ship, a provision was made that no person who had i 
been a tribune of the people could be chosen afterwards 
to any other office. 

The Senate’s power depended on the withdrawal 
from the assembly of citizens of the right of original 
legislation. So long as the citizens could act immedi- 
ately at the invitation of either consul or tribune they 
could repeal at their pleasure any arrangement which 
Sylla might prescribe. As a matter of course, therefore, 
he re-enacted the condition which restricted the initia- 
tion of laws to the Senate. The tribunes still retained 
their veto, but a penalty was attached to the abuse of 
the veto; the Senate being the judge in its own cause, 
and possessing a right to depose a tribune. 

In the Senate so reconstituted was thus centred a 
complete restrictive control over the legislation and the 
administration. And this was not all. The senators 
had been so corrupt in the use of their judicial functions 
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that Gracchus had disabled them from sitting in the 
law courts, and had provided that the judges should be 
chosen in future from the Equites. The knights had 
been exceptionally pure in their office. Cicero chal- 
lenged his opponents on the trial of Verres 1 to find a 
single instance in which an Equestrian court could be 
found to have given a corrupt verdict during the forty 
years for which their privilege survived. But their 
purity did not save them, nor, alas! those who were 
to suffer by a reversion to the old order. The Eques- 
trian courts were abolished : the Senatorial courts were 
reinstated. It might be hoped that the senators had 
profited by their lesson, and for the future would be 
careful of their reputation. 

Changes were made also in the modes of election to 
office. The College of Priests had been originally a 
close corporation, which filled up its own numbers. 
Democracy had thrown it open to competition, and 
given tho choice to the people. Sylla reverted to the 
old rule. Consuls like Marius and Cinna, who had the 
confidence of the people, had been re-elected year after 
year, and had been virtual kings. Sylla provided that 
ten years must elapse between a first consulship and a 
second. Nor was any one to be a Consul who was not 
forty-three years old, and had not passed already through 
the lower senatorial offices of prajtor or qmestor. 

The assembly of tho people had been shorn of its 
legislative powers. There was no longer, therefore, any 

1 Appian, on the other hand, pays that tho Court* of the Kquite* had 
been more oorrupt than tho Senatorial court *. — Dt Bello Civile L 22* 
Cicero waa, perhaps, prejudiced in favour of his own ordor ; but a con 
temporary statement thui publicly mado is far more likely to be trust- 
worthy. 
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Deed for its meeting, save on special occasions. To 
leave the tribunes power to call the citizens to the 
Forum was to leave them the means of creating incon- 
venient agitation. It was ordered, therefore, that the 
assembly should only come together at the Senate’s 
invitation. The free grants of corn, which filled the 
city with idle vagrants, were abolished. Sylla never 
courted popularity, and never shrank from fear of 
clamour. 

The Senate was thus made omnipotent and irrespon- 
sible. It had the appointment of all the governors of 
the provinces. It was surrounded by its own body- 
guard. It had the administration completely in hand. 
The members could bo tried only by their peers, and 
were themselves judges of every other order. No legal 
force was left anywhere to interfere with what it might 
please them to command. A senator was not neces- 
Barily a patrician, nor a patrician a senator. The Senate 
was , 1 or was to be as time wore on, a body composed 
of men of any order who had secured the suffrages of 
the people. But, as the value of the prize became so 
vast, the way to the possession of it was open practi- 
cally to those only who had wealth or interest. The 
elections came to be worked by organised committees ; 
and, except in extraordinary circumstances, no candi- 
date could expect success who had not the Senate’s 
support, or who had not bought the services of the 
managers, at a cost within the reach only of the reck- 
less spendthrift or the speculating millionaire. 

What human foresight could do to prevent democracy 
from regaining the ascendency, Sylla had thus accorn- 

1 BylLi hod hlnuclf Dominated a large number of •enator*. 
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plished. He had destroyed the opposition ; he had 
reorganised the constitution on the most strictly con- 
servative lines. He had built the fortress, as he said ; 
it was now the Senate’s part to provide a garrison ; 
and here it was, as Caesar said afterwards, that. Sylla 
had made his great mistake. His arrangements were 
ingenious, and many of them excellent ; but the narrower 
the body to whose care the government was entrusted, 
the more important became the question of the compo- 
sition of this body. The theory of election implied that 
they would be the best that the Republic possessed ; 
but Sylla must have been himself conscious that fact 
and theory might be very far from corresponding. 

The key of the situation was the army. As before, 
no troops were to bo maintained in Italy ; but beyond 
the frontiers, the provinces wero held by military force, 
and the only power which could rule the Empire was 
the power which the army would obey. It was not for 
the Senate’s sake that Sylla's troops had followed him 
from Greece. It was from their personal devotion to 
himself. What charm was there in this new constructed 
aristocratic oligarchy, that distant legions should defer 
to it — more than Sylla’s legions had deferred to orders 
from Cinna and Carbo ? Symptoms of the danger 
from this quarter wero already growing even undor the 
Dictator’s own eyes, and at the height of his authority. 
Sertorius had escaped the proscription. After wander- 
ing in Africa, ho made his way into Spain ; where, by 
his genius os a statesman and a soldier, ho rose into a 
position to defy the Senate and assert his independence. 
He organised the Peninsula after the Roman model ; 
he raised armies, and defeated commander after com- 
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mander who was sent to reduce him. He revived in 
the Spaniards a national enthusiasm for freedom. The 
Roman legionaries had their own opinions, and those 
whose friends Sylla had murdered preferred Sertorius and 
liberty to Rome and an aristocratic Senate. Uncon- 
querable by honourable means, Sertorius was poisoned 
at last. But his singular history suggests a doubt 
whether, if the Syllan constitution had survived, other 
Sertori uses might not have sprung up in every pro- 
vince, and the Empire of Rome have gone to pieces 
like the Macedonian. The one condition of the con- 
tinuance of the Roman dominion was the existence of a 
central authority which the army as a profession could 
respect ; and the traditionary reverence which attached 
to the Roman Senate would scarcely have secured their 
disinterested attachment to five hundred elderly rich 
men who had bought their way into pre-eminence. 

Sylla did not live to see the significance of the 
Sertorian revolt. He experienced, however, himself, in 
a milder form, an explosion of military sauciness. 
Young Pompey had been sent, after the occupation of 
Rome, to settle Sicily and Africa. He did his work 
well and rapidly, and when it was over lie received 
orders from the Senate to dismiss his troops. An order 
from Sylla, Pompey would have obeyed ; but what was 
the Senate, that an ambitious brilliant youth with 
arms in his hands should send away an army devoted 
to him and step back into common life ? Sylla himself 
had to smoothe the ruffled plumes of his aspiring 
follower. He liked Pompey ; he was under obligations 
to him, and Pompey had not acted after all in a manner 
bo very unlike his own. He summoned him homej 
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bnt he gave him a triumph for his African conquests, 
and allowed him to call himself by the title of ‘ Magnus' 
or ‘ The Great.' Poinpey was a promising soldier, 
without political ambition, and was worth an effort to 
secure. To prevent the risk of a second act of in- 
subordination, Sylla made personal arrangements to 
attach Poinpey directly to himself. He had a step- 
daughter, named /Emilia. She was already married, 
and was pregnant. Pompey too was married to Antistia, 
a lady of good family ; but domestic ties were not 
allowed to stand in the way of higher objects. Nor 
did it matter that Antistia’s father had been murdered 
by the Roman populace for taking Sylla’s side, or that 
her mother had gone mad and destroyed herself, on 
her husband’s horrible death. Late Republican Romo 
was not troubled with sentiment Sylla invited Pompey 
to divorce Antistia and marry /Emilia. Pompey com- 
plied. Antistia was sent away. /Emilia was divorced 
from her husband, and was brought into Pompey s 
house, where she immediately died. 

In another young man of high rank, whom Sylla 
attempted to attach to himself by similar means, he 
found less co mplaisanc e. Cresar was now eighteen: 
his daughter Julia having been lately born. He had 
seen his party ruined, his father-in-law and young 
Marius killed, and his nearest friends dispersed or 
murdered. He had himself for a time escaped pro- 
scription; but the Dictator had his eye on him, and 
Sylla had seen something in ‘ the youth with the loose 
girdle ’ which struck him as remarkable. Closely con- 
nected though Coosar was both with Cinna and Marius, 
Sylla did not wish to kill him, if he could help it 
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There was calculation in his cruelties. The existing 
generation of democrats was incurable, but he knew 
that the stability of the new constitution must depend 
on his being able to conciliate the intellect and energy 
of the next. Making a favour perhaps of his clemency, 
he proposed to Caesar to break with his liberal associates’ 
divorce Cinna’s daughter, and take such a wife as he 
would himself provide. If Pompey had complied, who 
had made a position of his own, much more might it 
be expected that Ciesar would comply. Yet Ctesar 
answered with a distinct and unhesitating refusal. 
The terrible Sylla, in the fulness of his strength, after 
desolating half the homes in Italy, after revolutionising 
all Roman society, from the peasant’s cottage in the 
Apennines to the senate-house itself, was defied by a 
mere boy! Throughout his career Crnsar displayed 
always a singular indifference to life. Ho had no 
sentimental passion about him ; no Byronic mock 1 
heroics. lie had not much belief either in God or the 
gods. On all such questions he observed from first to ' 
last a profound silence. But one conviction he had. 
He intended, if he wsus to live at all, to live master of 
himself in matters which belonged to himself. Sylla 
might kill him if he so pleased. It was better to die 
than to put away a wife who was the mother of his 
child, and to marry some other woman at a Dictator’s 
bidding. Life on such terms was not worth keeping. 

So proud a bearing may have commanded Sylla’s 
admiration, but it taught him, also, that a young man 
capable of assuming an attitude so bold, might be 
dangerous to the rickety institutions which he had con- ’< 
structed so carefully. He tried coercion. He deprived 
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Ctesar of his priesthood. He took his wife’s dowry 
from him, and confiscated the estate which he had 
inherited from his father. When this produced no 
effect, the rebellious youth was made over to the 
assassins, aud a price was set upon his head. He fled 
into concealment He was discovered once, and escaped 
only by bribing Sylla’s satellites. His fate would soon 
have overtaken him, but he had powerful relations, 
whom Sylla did not care to offend. Aurelius Cotta, 
who was perhaps his mother's brother, Mamercus 
/Emilius, a distinguished patrician, and singularly 
also the College of the Vestal Virgins, interceded for 
his pardon. The Dictator consented at last, but with 
prophetic reluctance. ‘Take him,’ he said at length, 
‘ since you will have it so — but I would have you know 
that the youth for whom you are so earnest will one 
day overthrow the aristocracy, for whom you and I 
have fought so hardly ; in this young Caesar there are 
many Mariuses.’ 1 Caesar, not trusting too much to 
Sylla’s forbearance, at once left Italy, and joined the 
army in Asia. The little party of young men who had 
grown up together now separated, to meet in the future 
on altered terms. Caesar held to his inherited convic- 
tions, remaining constant through good and evil to the 
cause of his uncle Marius. His companion Cicero, now 
ripening into manhood, chose the other side. With 
his talents for his inheritance, and confident in the 
I consciousness of power, but with weak health and a 
neck as thin as a woman’s, Cicero felt that he had a 

1 So says Suetonius, reporting the traditions of the following century ; 
but the authority is doubtful ; aud the story, like so many others, is 
,✓ perhaps apooryphaL 
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future before him, but that his successes must be won 
by otli er weapons than arms. He chose the bar for his 
profession ; he resolved to make his way into popularity 
as a pleader before the Senate courts and in the Forum. 
He looked to the Senate itself as the ultimate object 
of h is ambition. There alone he could hope to be dis- 
tinguished, if distinguished he was to be. 

Cicero, however, was no more inclined than Cmsar 
to be subservient to Sylla, as he took an early oppor- 
tunity of allowing. It was to the cause of the consti- 
tution, and not to the person of the Dictator, that 
Cicero had attached himself, and he, too, ventured to 
give free expression to his thoughts when free speech 
was still dangerous. 

Sylla’s career was drawing to its close, and the end 
was not the least remarkable feature of it. On him had 
fallen the odium of the proscription and the stain of the 
massacres. 1 he sooner the senators could be detached 
from the soldier who had saved them from destruction, 
the better chance they would have of conciliating quiet 
people on whose support they must eventually rely. 
Sylla himself felt the position ; and having completed 
what he had undertaken, with a half pitying, half 
contemptuous self-abandonment, he executed what from ^ 
.the first he had intended ; he resigned the Dictatorship, 
and became a private citizen again, amusing the leisure 
of his age, as he had abused the leisure of his youth, 
with theatres, and actresses, and dinner parties. He 
too, like so many of the great Romans, was indifferent 
to life; of power for the sake of power he was entirely 
careless ; and if his retirement had been more dangerous 
to him than it really was, he probably would not have 
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postponed it. He was a person of singular character, 
and not without many qualities which were really ad- 
mirable. He was free from any touch of charlatanry, 
lie was true, simple, and unaffected, and even without 
ambition in the mean and personal sense. His fault, 
which he would have denied to be a fault, was that he 
had a patrician disdain of mobs and suffrages and the 
cant of popular liberty. The type repeats itself era 
after era. Syl la was but Graham of Claverhonso in a l' ' 
Homan dress and with an ampler stage, nis courage * 
in laying down his authority has been often commented 
on, but the risk which he incurred was insignificant. 
There was in Home neither soldier nor statesman who 
could for a moment bo placed in competition with 
Sylla, and he was so passionately loved by the army, 
he was so sure of the support of his comrades, whom he 
had quartered on the proscribed lands, and who, for 
their own interest's sake, would resist attempts at 
counter-revolution, that, ho knew that if an emergency 
arose he had but to lift, his finger to reinstate himself 
in command. Of assassination ho was in no greater 
danger than when Dictator, while the temptation to 
assassinate him was less. His influence was practi- 
cally undiminished, and as long as he lived, he re- 
mained, and could not but remain, the first person in 
the Republic. ^ 

Some license of speech he was, of course, prepared 
for, but it required no small courage to make a public 
attack either on himself or his dependants, and it was, 
therefore, most creditablo to Cicero that his first speech 
of importance was directed against the Dictator’s imme- 
diate friends, and was an exposure of the iniquities of 
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the proscription. Cicero, no doubt, knew that there 
wonld be no surer road to favour with the Roman mul- 
titude than by denouncing Sylla’s followers, and that, 
young and unknown as he was, his insignificance might 
protect him, however far he ventured. But he had 
taken the Senate’s sida From first to last he had 
approved of the reactionary constitution, and had only 
condemned the ruthless methods by which it had been 
established. He never sought the popularity of a de- 
magogue, or appealed to popular passions, or attempted 
to create a prejudice against the aristocracy, into whose 
ranks he intended to make his way. He expressed the 
opinions of the respectable middle classes, who had no 
sympathy with revolutionists, but who dreaded soldiers 
and military rule and confiscations of property. 

I he occasion on which Cicero came forward was 
characteristic of the time. Sextus Roscius was a 
country gentleman of good position, residing near 
Ameria, in Umbria. He had been assassinated when 
on a visit to Rome by two of his relations, who wished 
to get possession of his estate. The proscription was 
over, and the list had been closed ; but Roscius’s name 
was surreptitiously entered upon it, with the help of 
Sylla’s favourite freedman, Chrysogonus. The assassins 
obtained an acknowledgment of their claims, and they 
and Chrysogonus divided the spoils. Sextus Roscius 
was entirely innocent. He had taken no part in politics 
at all. He had left a son who was his natural heir, and 
the township of Ameria sent up a petition to Sylla re- 
monstrating against so iniquitous a robbery. The con- 
spirators, finding themselves in danger of losing the 
reward of their crime, shifted their ground. They 
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denied that they had themselves killed Sextus Roscina 
■ 1 ^ son had done it, and they charged 

him with parricide. Witnesses were easily provided. 
No influential pleader, it was justly supposed, would 
venture into antagonism with Sylla’s favourite, and ap- 
pear for the defence. Cicero heard of the case, how- 
evdr, and used the opportunity to bring himself into 
notice. He advocated young Roscius’s cause with skill 
and courage. He told the whole story in court without 
disguise. He did not blame Sylla. He compared Sylla 
to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, who was sovereign of 
the Universe, and on the whole a good sovereign, but 
with so much business on his hands that he had not 
timo to look into details. But Cicero denounced Chry- 
sogonus as an accomplice in an act of atrocious villany. 
The court, took the same view, and the rising orator 
had the honour of clearing the reputat ion of the injured 
youth, and of recovering his property for him. 

Sylla showed no rosentment, and probably felt none. 
He lived for a year after his retirement, and died 78 H.C., 
being occupied at the moment in writing his memoirs, 
which have been unfortunately lost. Ho was buried 


gorgeously in the Campus Martins, among the old 
kings of Rome. The aristocrats breathed freely when 
delivered from his overpowering presence, and the 
constitution which ho had set npon its feet was now 
to be tried. . . . ^ />. 1 * / ' 
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1 HE able men of the democracy had fallen in the 
proscription. Sertorius, the only eminent surviving 
soldier belonging to them, was away, making himself 
independent in Spain. The rest were all killed. But 
the Senate, too, had lost in Sylla the single statesman 
that they possessed. They were a body of mediocrities, / ;4-w 
left with absolute power in their hands, secure as they 
supposed from further interference, and able to return 
to those pleasant occupations which for a time had been 
so rudely interrupted. Sertorius was an awkward pro- 
blem with which Pompey might perhaps be entrusted 
to deal. No one knew as yet what stuff might be in 
Pompey. He was for the present sunning himself in 
his military splendours ; too young to come forward as 
a politician, and destitute, so far as appeared, of political 
ambition. If Pompey promised to be docile, he might 
be turned to use at a proper time ; but the aristocracy 
had seen too much of successful military commanders, 
and were in no hurry to give opportunities of distinction 
to a youth who had so saucily defied them. Sertorius 
was far off, and could bo dealt with at leisure. 

In his defence of Roscius, Cicero had given an 
admonition to the noble lords that unless they mended 
their ways they could not look for any long continu- 
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ance. 1 They regarded Cicero perhaps, if they heard 
what he said of them, as an inexperienced young man, 
who would understand better by -and -by of what 
materials the world was made. There had been excite- 
ment and anxiety enough. Conservatism was in power 
again. Fine gentlemen could once more lounge in 
their clubs, amuse themselves with their fishponds and 
horses and mistresses, devise new and ever new means 
of getting money and spending it, and leave the Roman 
Empire for the present to govern itself. 

The leading public men belonging to the party in 
power had all served in some capacity or other with 
Sylla or under him. Of those whose names deserve 
particular mention there were at most five. 

Licinius Lucullus had been a special favourite of 
Syllu. The Dictator left, him his executor, with the 
charge of his inannscripta Lucullus was a commoner, 
but of consular family, and a thorough-bred aristocrat.. 
He had endeared himself to Sylla by a languid talent 
which could rouse itself when necessary into brilliant 
activity, by the easy culture of a polished man of rank, 
and by a genius for luxury, which his admirers followed 
at a distance, imitating their master but hopeless of 
overtaking him. 

Cfficilius Metellus, 6on of the Metellus whom Marius 
had superseded in Africa, had been consul with Sylla in 
80 B.c. He was now serving in Spain against Sertorius, 
and was being gradually driven out of the Peninsula. 

Lutatius Cat ulus was a proud but honest patrician, 

1 * Unum hoc dlco : noatri inti nobiles, niai vigihuitea ct boni ot forte* 
cl minerioordea erunt, iis hummibiu in quibua h®c enint, o main on la hub 
Onnovdtn’ UtoPMU — Pro Ro$cio Arrurino, 48. 
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with the haughtiness of his order, but without their vices. 
His father, who had been Marius’s colleague, and had 
been defeated by the Cirabri, had killed himself during 
the Marian revolution. The sou had escaped, and was 
one of the consuls at the time of Sylla’s death. 

More noticeable than either of these was Marcus 
Crassns, a figure singularly representative, of plebeian 
family, but a family long adopted into the closest circle 
of the aristocracy, the leader and impersonation of the 
great moneyed classes in Rome. Wealth had lor several 
generations been the characteristic of the Crassi. They 
had the instinct and the temperament which in civilised 
ages take to money-making as a natural occupation. 
In politics they aimed at being on the successful side ; 
but living, as they did, in an era of revolutions, they 
were surprised occasionally in unpleasant situations. 
Crassus the rich, father of Marcus, had committed him- 
self against Marius, and had been allowed the privilege 
of being his own executioner. Marcus himself, who 
was a little older than Cicero, took refuge in Sylla’s 
camp. He made himself useful to the Dictator by his 
genius for finance, and in return he was enabled to 
amass an enormous fortune for himself out of the pro- 
scriptiona His eye for business reached over the whole 
Roman Empire. He was banker, speculator, contractor, 
merchant. He lent money to the spendthrift young 
lords, but with sound securities and at usurious interest. 
He had an army of slaves — but these slaves were not 
ignorant field hands ; they were skilled workmen in all 
arts and trades, whose labours he turned to profit in 
building streets and palaces. Thus all that he touched 
turned to gold. He was the wealthiest single individual 
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in the whole Empire, the acknowledged head of the 
business world of .Rome. 

The last person who need be noted was Marcus 
^Emilius Lepidus, the father of the future colleague of 
Augustus and Antony. Lepidus, too, had been an 
officer of Sylla’s. He had been rewarded for his 
services by the government of Sicily, and when Sylla 
died was the second consul with Cat ulus. It was said 
against him that, like so many other governors, he had 
enriched himself by tyrannising over his Sicilian sub- 
jects. TIis extortions had been notorious; he was 
threatened with prosecution as soon as his consulship 
should expire; and the adventure to which he was 
about to commit himself was undertaken, so the aristo- 
crats afterwards maintained, in despair of an acquittal. 
Lepidus’s side of the story was never told, but another 
side it certainly had. Though one of Sylla’s generals, 
he had married the daughter of the tribune Satuminus. 
He had been elected consul by a very large majority 
against the wishes of the Senate, and was suspected of 
holding popular opinions. It may be that the prosecu- 
tion was an afterthought of revenge, and that Lepidus 
v/ns to have been tried before a senatorial jury already 
determined to find him guilty. 

Among these men lay the fortunes of Rome, when 
the departure of their chief left the aristocrats masters 
of their own destiny. 

During this time Cicsar had been serving his 
apprenticeship as n soldier. The motley forces which 
Mithridates had commanded had not all submitted on 
the king’s surrender to Sylla. Squadrons of pirates 
hung yet about the smaller islands in the ^Egean. 
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Lesbos was occupied by adventurers, who were fighting 
for their own hand, and the praetor Minucius Thermns 
had been sent to clear the seas and extirpate these 
nests of brigands. To Therm us Caesar had attached 
himself. The praetor, finding that his fleet was not 
strong enough for the work, found it necessary to 
apply to Nicomedes, the allied sovereign of the adjoin- 
ing kingdom of Bithynia, to supply him with a few 
additional vessels; and Caesar, soon after his arrival, 
was despatched on this commission to the Bithynian 
court. 

Long afterwards, when Roman cultivated society had 
come to hate Caesar, and any scandal was welcome to 
them which would make him odious, it was reported 
that on this occasion he entered into certain relations 
with Nicomedes of a kind indisputably common at the 
time in the highest patrician circles. The value of 
such a charge in political controversy was considerable, 
for whether true or false it was certain to be believed ; 
and similar accusations were flung indiscriminately, so 
Cicero says, at the reputation of every eminent person 
whom it was desirable to stain, if his personal appear- 
ance gave the story any air of probability . 1 

The disposition to believe evil of men who have 
risen a few degrees above their contemporaries, is a 
feature of human nature as common as it is base ; and 
when to envy there are added fear and hatred, malicious 
anecdotes spring like mushrooms in a forcing-pit. 
But gossip is not evidence, nor does it become evidence 
because it is in Latin and has been repeated through 

'Sunt enim fat* maledict* pcrvulg&ta in oninca, quorum in adolea- 
ocntiA form* et specie* fuit liberali *.’— Oratio pro Marco (kdio. 
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many generations. The strength of a chain is no 
greater than the strength of its first link, and the 
adhesive character of calumny proves only that the 
inclination of average men to believe the worst of great 
men is the same in all ages. This particular accusa- 
tion against Cajsar gains, perhaps, a certain credibility 
from the admission that it was the only occasion on 
which anything of the kind could be alleged against 
him. On the other hand, it was unheard of for near a 
quarter of a century. It was produced in Romo in the 
midst of a furious political contest. No witnesses 
were forthcoming, no one who had been at Bithyuia 
at the time, no one who ever pretended to have original 
knowledge of the truth of the story. Ciesar himself 
passed it by with disdain, or alluded to it, if forced 
upon his notice, with contemptuous disgust. 

1 he Bithynian mission was otherwise successful, 
lie brought the ships to Thermus. He distinguished 
himself personally in the storming of Mitylene, and 
won the oak wreath, the Victoria Cross of the Roman 
army. Still pursuing the same career, Ciesar next 
accompanied Servilius Isauricus in a campaign against 
the horde of pirates, afterwards so famous, that was 
forming itself among the creeks and river-mouths of 
Cilicia. The advantages which Servilius obtained over 
them were considerable enough to deserve a triumph, 
but were barren of result. The news that Sylla was 
dead reached the army while still in the field ; and the 
danger of appearing in Rome being over, Ciesar at once 
left Cilicia and went back to his family. Other causes 
are said to have contributed to hasten his return. A 
plot had been formed, with the consul Lepidus at its 
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head, to undo Sylla’s laws and restore the constitution 

of the Gracchi. Caesar had been urged by letter to 

take part in the movement ; and he may have hurried 

home, either to examine the prospects of success, or 

perhaps to prevent an attempt, which, under the 

circumstances, he might think criminal and useless. 

Lepidus was not a wise man, though he may have been 

an honest one. The aristocracy had not yet proved 

that they were incapable of reform. It might bo that 

they would digest their lesson after all, and that for 

a generation to come no more revolutions would be 
necessary. 

Caesar at all events declined to connect himself with * 
this new adventure. He came to Rome, looked at 
what was going on, and refused to have anything to 
do with it. The experiment was tried without him.nc„ 
Young Cinna, his brother-in-law, joined Lepidua 
Togother they raised a force in Etruria, and marched 
on Rome. They made their way into the city, but 
were met in the Campus Martius by Pompey and the 
other consul, Catulus, at the head of some of Sylla’s 
old troops; and an abortiv e enterprise, which, if it had 
succeeded, would probably have been mischievous, .was 
ended almost as soon as it began. The two leaders 
escaped. Cinna joined Sertorius in Spain. Lepidus 
made his way to Sardinia, where, in the next year, he 
died, leaving a son to play the game of democracy 
under more brilliant auspices. 

Caesar meanwhile felt his way, as Cicero was doing 
in the law courts, attacking the practical abuses, which 
the Roman administration was generating everywhere. 
Cornelius Dolabella had been placed by Sylla in com- 
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niftnd of Macedonia. His father had been a friend of 
Saturninus, and had fallen at his side. The son had 
"one over to the aristocracy, and for this reason was 
perhaps an object of aversion to the younger liberals. 
The Macedonians pursued him, when his government 
had expired, w'ith a list of grievances of the usual kind. 
Young Caesar took up their cause, and prosecuted him. 
Dolabella was a favourite of the Senate ; he had been 
allowed a triumph for his services, and the aristocracy 
adopted his cause as their own. The unpractised orator 
was opposed at the trial by his kinsman, Aurelius Cotta, 
and the most celebrated pleaders in Rome. To have 
crossed swords with such opponents was a dangerous 
honour for him ; success against them was not to be 
expected, and Caesar was not yet master of his art. 
Dolabolla was acquitted. Party feeling had perhaps 
entered into the accusation. Cajsar found it prudent to 
retire again from tho scene. There were but two roads 
to eminence in Rome, oratory and service in the army. 
He had no prospect of public employment from the 
present administration, and the platform alone was 
open to him. Plain words with a plain meaning in 
them no longer carried weight with a people who ex- 
pected an orator to delight as well as instruct them. 
Tho use of the tongue had become a special branch of 
a statesman’s education ; and Cassar, feeling his defi- 
ciency, used his leisure to put himself in training, and 
to go to school at Rhodes, with the then celebrated 
Apollonius Molo. He had recovered his property and 
his priesthood, and was evidently in no want of money. 
He travelled with the retinue of a man of rank, and on 
his way to Rhodes he fell in with an adventure which 
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may be something more than legend. When he was 
crossing the yEgean, his vessel is said to have been 
taken by pirates. They carried him to Pharmacusa , 1 
an island off the Carian coast, which was then in their 
possession ; and there he was detained for six weeks 
with three of his attendants, while the rest of his ser- c wr 
vants were sent to the nearest Roman station to raise 
his ransom. The pirates treated him with politeness. 

He joined in their sports, played games with them, 
looked into their habits, and amused himself with them 
as well as ho could, frankly telling them at the same 
time that they would all be hanged. 

The ransom, a very large one, about £ 10,000, was 
brought and paid. CaBsar was set upon the mainland 
near Miletus, where, without a moment’s delay, he col- 
lected some armed vessels, returned to the island, seized 
the whole crew while they were dividing their plunder, 
and took them away to Pergamus, the seat of govern- 
ment in the Asiatic province, where they were convicted 
and crucified. Clemency was not a Roman charac- 
teristic. It was therefore noted, with some surprise, 
that Caesar interceded to mitigate the severity of the 
punishment. The poor wretches were strangled before 
they were stretched on their crosses, and were spared 
the prolongation of their torture. The pirate business 
being disposed of, he resumed his journey to Rhodes, 
and there he continued for two years practising gesture 
and expression under the tuition of the great master. v 

During this time the government of Rome was 
making progress in again demonstrating its unfitness 
for the duties which were laid upon it, and sowing the 

1 Now Fermikoo. 
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seeds which in a few years were to ripen into a harvest 
so remarkabla Two alternatives only lay before the 
Roman dominion — either disruption or the abolition of 
the constitution. If the aristocracy could not govern, 
still less could the mob govern. The Latin race was 
scattered over the basin of the Mediterranean, no longer 
bound by any special ties to Rome or Italy, each man of 
it individually vigorous and energetic, and bent before 
all things on making his own fortune. If no tolerable 
administration was provided from home, their obvious 
course could only be to identify themselves with local 
interests and nationalities, and make themselves seve- 
rally independent, as Sertorius was doing in Spain. 
Sertorius was at last disposed of, but by methods pro- 
mising ill for the future. He beat Metellus till Metellus 
could do no more against him. The all-victorious 
Pompey was sent at last to win victories and gain 
nothing by them. Six campaigns led to no result, and 
the difficulty was only removed at last by treachery 
7 fl and assassination. 

A more extraordinary and more disgraceful pheno- 
menon was the growth of piracy, with the skirts of which 
Cresar had come in contact at Pharmacusa. The 
Romans had become masters of the world, only that 
the sea from one end of their dominions to the other 
should be patrolled by organised rovers. For many 
years, as Roman commerce extended, the Mediterranean 
had become a profitable field of enterprise for these 
gentry. From every country which they had overrun 
or occupied the conquests of the Romans hod let loose 
swarms of restless patriots who, if they could not save 
the liberties of their own countries, could prey upon the 
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oppressor. Illyrians from the Adriatic, Greeks from 
the islands and the Asiatic ports, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, and disaffected Italians, 
trained many of them to the sea from their childhood, 
took to the water in their light galleys with all the 
world before them. Under most circumstances society 
is protected against thieves by their inability to com- 
bine. But the pirates of the Mediterranean had learnt 
from the Romans the advantage of union, and had 
drilled into a vast confederation. Cilicia was their 
headquarters. Servilius had checked them for a time ; 
but the Roman Senate was too eager for a revenue, and 
the Roman governors and farmers of the taxes were too 
bent upon filling their private purses, to allow fleets (o 
be maintained in the provincial harbours adequate to 
keep the peace. When Servilius retired, the pirates 
reoccupied their old haunts. The Cilician forests fur- 
nished them with ship timber. The mountain gorges 
provided inaccessible storehouses for plunder. Crete 
was completely in their hands also; and they had 
secret friends along the entire Mediterranean shores. 
They grew at last into a thousand sail, divided into 
squadrons, under separate commanders. They wore 
admirably armed. They roved over the waters at their 
pleasure, attacking islands or commercial ports, plunder- 
ing temples and warehouses, arresting every trading 
vessel they encountered, till at last no Roman could go 
abroad on business, save during the winter storms, 
when the sea was comparatively clear. They flaunted 
their sails in front of Ostia itself; they landed in their 
boats at the villas on the Italian coast, carrying off 
lords and ladies, and holding them to ransom. They 
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levied blackmail at their pleasure. The wretched pro- 
vincials had paid their taxes to Rome in exchange for 
promised defence, and no defence was provided . 1 The 
revenue which ought to have been spent on the pro- 
tection of the Empire, a few patricians were dividing 
among themselves. The pirates had even marts in 
different islands, where their prisoners were sold to the 
slave-dealers ; and for fifteen years nothing was done 
or even attempted to put an end to so preposterous an 
enormity. The ease with which these buccaneers of 
the old world wore eventually suppressed proved con- 
clusively that they existed by connivance. It was 
discovered at last that large sums had been sent regu- 
larly from Crete to soino of the most distinguished 
members of the aristocracy. The Senate was again 
the same body which it was found by Jugurtha, and 
the present generation were happior than their fathers 
in that larger and richer fields were now open to their 
operation. « 

While the pirates wore at work on the extremities, the 
senators in the provinces were working systematically, 
squeezing the subject peoples as one might squeeze an 
orange. After the failure of Lepidus, the elections in 
Rome were wholly in the Senates hands. Such inde- 
pendence as had not been crushed was corrupted. The 
aristocracy divided the consulships, pnetorships, and 
qumstorships among themselves, and after the year of 
office the provincial prizes were then distributed. Of 


1 * Vidcbat enim populum Rnmanum non locupleUri quotanni* pecu- 
niA pub! icA prater pancoa : noque eoa quidquam aliud asaeqal claMium 
nomine, nidi nt, detriment!* aoolplendU major* affici turpitndine vide- 
remur.’ — Ciooro, Pro Lege ManOid , 23. 
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the nature of their government a picture has been left 
by Cicero, himself one of the senatorial party, and 
certainly not to be suspected of having represented it 
as worse than it was, in the famous prosecution of 
V erres. I here is nothing to show that Verres was 
worse than the rest of his order. Piso, Gabinius, and 
many others equalled, or perhaps excelled, him in 
villany. But historical fate required a victim, and the 
unfortunate wretch has been selected out of the crowd 
individually to illustrate his class. 

By family he was connected with Sylla. His father 
was noted as an election manager at the Comitia. The 
son had been attached to Carbo when the democrats 
were in power, but he had deserted them on Sylla’s re- 
turn. He had made himself useful in the proscriptions, 
and had scraped together a considerable fortune. He 
was employed aaerwards in Greece and Asia, where he 
distinguished himself by fresh rapacity, and by the 
gross brutality with which he abused an innocent lady. 
With the wealth which he had extorted or stolen he 
bought his way into the praetorship, probably with his 
father s help ; he then became a senator, and was sent 
to govern Sicily — a place which had already suffered, so 
the Senate said, from the malpractices of Iepidus, and 
needing, therefore, to be generously dealt with. 

Verres held his province for three years. He was 
supreme judge in all civil and criminal cases. He 
negotiated with the parties to every suit which was 
brought before him, and sold his decisions. He con- 
fiscated estates on fictitious accusations. The island 
was rich in works of art. Verres had a taste for such 
things, and seized without scruple the finest produc- 

H 
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tions of Praxiteles or Zeuxis. If those who were 
wronged dared to complain, they were sent to forced 
labour at the quarries, or, as dead men toll no tales, 
were put out of the world. He had on understanding 
wifh the pirates, which throws light upon the secret 
of their impunity. A shipful of them were brought 
into Messina ns prisoners, and were sentenced to be 
executed. A handsome bribe was paid to Verres, and 
a number of Sicilians whom he wished out of the way 
were brought out, veiled and gagged, that they might 
not be recognised, and were hanged as the pirates’ 
substitutes. By these methods Verres was accused 
of having gathered out of Sicily three-quarters of a 
million of our money. Two- thirds he calculated on 
having to spend in corrupting the consuls, nnd the 
court before which ho might be prosecuted. The rest 
lie would bo able to save, and with the help of it to 
follow his career of greatness through the highest 
olliccs ol State. Thus ho had gone on upon his way, 
secure, as he supposed, of impunity. One of the 
consuls for the year and the consuls for the year which 
w as to come next were pledged to support him. The 
judges would be exclusively senators, each of whom 
might require assistance in a similar situation. The 
chance of justice on these occasions was so desperate 
that the provincials preferred usually to bear their 
wrongs in silence rather than expose themselves to 
expense and danger for almost certain failure. But, as 
Cicero said, the whole world inside the ocean was ring- 
ing with the infamy of tho Roman senatorial tribunals. 

Cicero, whose honest wish was to save the Senate 
from itself, determined to make use of Verres’s conduct 
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to shame the courts into honesty. Every difficulty was 
thrown in his way. Pie went in person to Sicily to 
procure evidence. He was brow-beaten and threatened 
with violence. The witnesses were intimidated, and in 
some instances were murdered. The technical ingenui- 
ties of Roman law were exhausted to shield the culprit. 
The accident that the second consul had a conscience 
alone enabled Cicero to force the criminal to the bar. 
But the picture which Cicero drew and laid before the 
people, proved as it was to every detail, and admitting 
of no answer save that other governors had been equally 
iniquitous and had escaped unpunished, created a storm 
which the Senate dared not encounter. Verres dropped 
his defence, and fled, and part of his spoils was re- 
covered. There was no shame in the aristocracy to pre- 
vent them from committing crimes: there was enough, 
to make them abandon a comrade who was so unfor- 
tunate as to be detected and brought to justice. 

This was the state of the Roman dominion under 
the constitution as reformed by Sylla: the Spanish 
Peninsula recovered to temporary submission by the 
murder of Sertorius; the sea abandoned to buccaneers; 
decent industrious people in the provinces given over 
to have their fortunes stolen from them, their daughters 
dishonoured, and themselves beaten or killed if they 
complained, by a set of wolves calling themselves Roman 
senators and these scenes not localised to any one 
unhappy district, but extending through the entire 
civilised part of mankind. There was no hope for these 
unhappy people, for they were under the tyranny of a 
dead hand. A bad king is like a bad season. The 
next may bring improvement, or, if his rule is wholly 
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intolerable, he can be deposed. Under a bad con- 
stitution no such change is possible. It can be ended 
only by a revolution. Republican Rome had become 
an Imperial State — she had taken upon herself the 
guardianship of every country in the world where the 
human race was industrious and prosperous, and she 
was discharging her great trust by sacrificing them to 
the luxury and ambition of a few hundred scandalous 
politicians. 

The nature of man is so constructed that a con- 
stitution so administered must collapse. It generates 
faction within, it invites enemies from without. While 
Sertorius was defying the Senate in Spain, and the 
pirates were buying its connivance in the Mediter- 
ranean, Mithridates started into life again in Pontus. 
Sylla had beaten him into submission ; but Sylla was 
gone, and no one was left to take Sylla’s place. The 
watchful barbarian had his correspondents in Rome, 
and know everything that was passing there. Ho saw 
that he had little to fear by trying tho issue with the 
Romans once more. He made himself master of Armenia. 
In the corsair fleet he had an ally ready made. Tho 
Roman province in Asia Minor, driven to despair by 
the villany of its governors, was ripe for revolt. Mithri- 
dates rose, and but for the young Cmsar would a second 
time have driven the Romans out of Asia. Cmsar, in 
the midst of his rhetorical studies at Rhodes, heard the 
muttorings of the coming storm. Deserting Apollonius’s 
lecture-room, ho crossed over to the continent, raised a 
corps of volunteers, and held Caria to its allegiance; 
but Mithridates possessed himself easily of tho interior 
kingdoms, and of the whole valley of the Euphrates to 
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the Persian Gnlf. The Black Sea was again covered 
with his ships. He defeated Cotta in a naval battle, 
drove him through the Bosphorus, and destroyed the 
Roman squadron. The Senate exerted itself at last. 
Lucullus, Sylla’s friend, the only moderately able man 
that the aristocracy had among them, was sent to 
encounter him. Lucullus had been trained in a good ■< 
school, and the superiority of the drilled Roman legions 
when tolerably led again easily asserted itself. Mithri- 
dates was forced back iuto the Armenian hills. The 
Black Sea was swept clear, and eight thousand of the 
buccaneers were killed at Sinope. Lucullus pursued 
the retreating prince across the Euphrates, won victories, 
took cities and pillaged them. He reached Lake Van, 
he marched round Mount Ararat, and advanced to 
Artaxata. But Asia was a scene of dangerous tempta- 
tion for a Roman commander. Cicero, though he did 
not name Lucullus, was transparently alluding to him 
when he told the assembly in the Forum that Rome 
had made herself abhorred throughout the world by the 
violence and avarice of her generals. No temple had 
been so sacred, no city so venerable, no houses so well 
protected, as to be secure from their voracity. Occa- 
sions of war had been caught at with rich communities, 
where plunder was the only object. The proconsuls 
could win battles, but they could not keep their hands 
from off the treasures of their allies and subjects . 1 

1 1 Difficile e*t dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio aimui apud oxtcran 
national, propter eorum, quo* ad eo* per ho* anno* cum imperio minimus, 
injuria* ac libidines. Quod onim fanum putati* in illi* tcrris nostris 
magiatratibus religiosum, quarn civitatem sanctam, quam domum satis 
clausam ac munitara fuisae ! Ur be* jam locuplete* ac copious* rcqulnm- 
tur, quibu* causa belli propter diripiendi copiditntem inferatur. . . . 
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Lucnllus was splendid in his rapacity, and amidst 
his victories he had amassed the largest fortune which 
had yet belonged to patrician or commoner, except 
Crass us. Nothing came amiss to him. He had sold 
the commissions in his army. He had taken money 
out of the treasury for the expenses of the campaign. 
Part ho had spent in bribing the administration to pro- 
long his command beyond the usual time ; the rest he 
had left in the city to accumulate for himself at interest . 1 
Ho lived on the plunder of friend and foe ; and the 
defeat of Mithridates wns never more than a second 
object to him. The one steady purpose in which he 
never varied was to pile up gold and jewels. 

An army so organised and so employed soon loses 
efficiency and coherence. The legions, perhaps con- 
sidering that they were not allowed a fair share of the 
spoil, mutinied. The disaffection was headed by young 
Publius Clodius, whose sister Lucullus had married. 
The campaign which had opened brilliantly ended igno- 
miniously. The Romans had to fall back behind Pontus, 
closely pursued by Mithridates. Lucullus stood on the 

Quaro quern habctis, qul collatis sign!* excrcitus regies superaro 

posse vidcatur, tntnen, nisi crit idem, qul so a pecuniis sociorum, qui ab 
eorum conjugibus ac liberis, qui abornamentia fanorum atquo oppidorum, 
qui ab auro gozAque rcgiA manua, oculos, animum oohibero pots it, non 
erit idoneus, qui od bellum Asiaticum rogiumque initiator .*— Pro Lerjt 
Sfanilid, 22, 23. 

1 * Quoin possumuN imperatorem aliquo in numcro putaro, cujus in 
oxercitu Yeneant contnriatus atque vcnicrint? Quid huno homincm 
magnum aut amplum do rcpublicA 00 gi tare, qui pecuniam ex ccrorio 
depromtam ad b*dlum administrandum, aut propter cupiditatem pro- 
v incite magistratibus diviscrit aut propter avaritiain Romm in qumstu 
rdiquorit? Vcstra admurmuratio faclt, Qui rites, ut agnoeccro videa- 
mini qui hmc feccrint : ego autem nemincm nomino .’ — Pro beyt Mani 

13 . 
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defensive till he was recalled, and he then returned to 
Rome to lounge away the remainder of his days in 
voluptuous magnificence. 

While Lucullus was making his fortune in the East, 
a spurt of insurrectionary fire had broken out in Italy. 
The Agrarian laws and Sylla’s proscriptions and con- 
fiscations had restored the numbers of the small pro- 
prietors, but the statesmen who had been so eager for 
their reinstatement were fighting against tendencies too 
strong for them. Life on the farm, like life in the city, 
was growing yearly more extravagant. 1 The small 
peasants fell into debt. Sylla’s soldiers were expensive, 
and became embarrassed. Thus the small properties 
artificially re-established were falling again into the 
market. The great landowners bought them up, and 
Italy was once more lapsing to territorial magnates 
cultivating their estates by slaves. 

Vast gangs of slave labourers were thus dispersed 
over the Peninsula, while others in large numbers were 
purchased and trained for the amusement of the metro- 
polis. Society in Rome, enervated as it was by vicious 
pleasures, craved continually for new excitements. 
Sensuality is a near relation of cruelty ; and the more 
savage the entertainments, the more delightful they 
were to the curled and scented patricians who had lost 
the taste for finer enjoyments. Combats of wild beasts 
were at first sufficient for them, but to see men kill 

1 Varro mentions curious instances of the change in country manners. 
He wakes an old man nay that when he was a boy, a farmer’s wifo used 
to be content with a jaunt in a cart once or twice a year, the fanner not 
taking out the covered waggon (the more luxurious vehicle) at all unless 
be pleased. The farmer used to shave only once a week, &c. — M. Ter. 
VarrmU R/Jiquue, ed. Alexander Riew, pp. 139, 14a 
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each other gave a keener delight; and out of the 
thousands of youths who were sent over annually by 
the provincial governors, or were purchased from the 
pirates by the slave-dealers, the most promising were 
selected for the arena. Each great noble had his 
tiaining establishment of gladiators, and was as vain 
of their prowess as of his racehorses. The schools of 
Capua were the most celebrated ; and nothing so re- 
commended a candidate for the consulship to the 
electors as the production of a few pairs of Capuan 
swordsmen in the circus. 

These young men had hitherto performed their duties 
with njoro submissiveness than might have been ex- 
pected, and had slaughtered one another in the most 
approved methods. But the horse knows by the hand 
on his rein when he has a fool for his rider. The 
gladiators in the schools and the slaves on the planta- 
tions could not be kept wholly ignorant of the character 
of their rulers. They were aware that the seas were 
held by their friends, the pirates, and that their masters 
were again being beaten out of Asia, from which many 
of themselves had been carried off*. They began to 
ask themselves why men who could use their swords 
should be slaves when their comrades and kindred were 
up and fighting for freedom. They found a leader in 
a young Thracian robber chief, named Spartacus, who 
was destined for the amphitheatre, and wEo"preferred 
meeting his masters in the field to killing his friends to 
make a Roman holiday. Spartacus, with two hundred 
of his companions, burst out from the Capuan ‘ stable,’ 
seized their arms, and made their way into the crater 
of Vesuvius, which was then, after the long sleep of the 
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volcano, a dense jungle ot wild vines. The slaves from 
the adjoining plantations deserted and joined them. 
The fire spread, Spartacus proclaimed universal eman- 
cipation, and in a few weeks was at the head of an army 
with which he overran Italy to the foot of the Alps, 
defeated consuls and praators, captured the eagles of 
the legions, wasted the farms of the noble lords, and 
for two years held his ground against all that Rome 
could do. 

Ol all the illustrations of the Senate’s incapacity, 
the slave insurrection was perhaps the worst. It was 
put down at last after desperate exertions by Crassus 
and Pompey. Spartacus was killed, and six thousand 
of his followers were impaled at various points on the 
sides of the high roads, that the slaves might have 
before their eyes examples of the effect of disobedience 
The immediate peril was over; but another symptom 
had appeared of the social disease which would soon 
end in death, unless some remedy could be found. The 
nation was still strong. There was power and worth 
in the undegenerate Italian race, which needed only to 
be organised and ruled. But what remedy was pos- 
sible ? The practical choice of politicians lay between 
the Senate and the democracy. Both were alike bloody 
and unscrupulous ; and the rule of the Senate meunt 
corruption and imbecility, and the rule of the demo- 
cracy meant anarchy. 


CHAPTER X. 


CiRSAH, having done his small piece of independent 
sendee in Caria, and having finished his course with 
Apollonius, now came again to Rome, and re-entered 
practical life, lie lived with his wife and his mother 
Aurelia in a modest house, attracting no particular 
notice. But his defiance of Sylla, his prosecution of 
Dolabella, and his known political sympathies, made 
him early a favourite with the people. The growing 
disorders at home and abroad, with the exposures on 
the trial of Verres, were weakening daily the influence 
of t he Senate. Cmsar was elected military tribune ns 
a reward for his services in Asia, and he assisted in 
recovering part of the privileges so dear to the citizens 
which Sylla had taken from the tribunes of the people. 
They were again enabled to call the assembly together, 
and though they wore still unable to propose laws 
without the Senate’s sanction, yet they regained the 
privilege of consulting directly with the nation on 
public aflairs. Cmsar now spoke well enoxigh to com- 
mand the admiration of even Cicero — without ornament, 
but directly to the purpose. Among the first uses to 
which he addressed his influence was to obtain the 
pardon of his brother-in-law, the younger Cinna, who 
had been exiled since the failure of the attempt of 
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Lepidus. In B.C. 68, being then thirty-two, he gained 
his first step on the ladder of high office. He was made 
qujestor, which gave him a place in the Senate. 

Soon after his election, his aunt Julia, the widow of 
Marius, died. It was usual on the death of eminent 
persons for a near relation to make an oration at the 
funeral. Caesar spoke on this occasion. It was observed 
that he dwelt with some pride on the lady’s ancestry, 
descending on one side from the gods, on another from 
the kings of Rome. More noticeably he introduced 
into the burial procession the insignia and images of 
Marius himself, whose name for some years it had been 
unsafe to mention. 1 

Poinpey, after Sertorius’s death, had pacified Spain. 
He had assisted Crassus in extinguishing Spartacus. 
The Senate had employed him, but had never liked 
him or trusted him. The Senate, however, was no 
longer omnipotent, and in the year 70 he and Crassus 
had been consuls. Pompey was no politician, but he 
was honourable and straightforward. Like every true 
Roman, he was awake to the danger and disgrace of 
the existing maladministration, and he and Caesar 
began to know each other, and to find their interest in 
working together. Pompey was the elder of the two 
by six years. He was already a great man, covered 
with distinctions, and perhaps he supposed that he was 
finding in Caesar a useful subordinate. Caesar naturally 
liked Pompey, as a really distinguished soldier and an 
upright disinterested man. They became connected 
by marriage. Cornelia dying, Caesar took for his 

1 The name of Marios, it is to be observed, remained so popular in 
Rome that Cicero after this always spoke of biin with rcbpoct. 
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second wife Pompey’s cousin, Poinpeia ; and, no doubt 
at Poinpey’s instance, he was sent into Spain to com- 
plete Pompey’s work and settle the finances of that 
distracted country. His reputation as belonging to 
the party of Marius and Sertorius secured him the con- 
fidence of Sertorius's friends. He accomplished his 
mission completely and easily. On his way back he 
passed through Northern Italy, and took occasion to 
say there that he considered the time to have come 
for the franchise, which now stopped at the Po, to bo 
extended to the foot of the Alps. 

The consulship of Pompey and Crassus had brought 
many changes with it, all tending in the same direction. 
The tribunes were restored to their old functions, the 
censorship was re-established, and the Senate was at 
once weeded of many of its disreputable members. 
Cicero, conservative as he was, had looked upon these 
measures if not approvingly yet without active opposi- 
tion. To another change he had himself contributed 
by his speeches on the Verres prosecution. The exclu- 
sive judicial powers which the Senate had nbused so 
scandalously were again taken from them. The courts 
ot the Equites were remembered in contrast, and a law 
was passed that for the future the courts were to be 
composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators. Cicero’s hope of resisting democracy lay in 
the fusion of the great commoners with the Senate. It 
was no longer possible for the aristocracy to rule alone. 
The few Equites who, since Sylla’s time, had made 
their way into the Senate had yielded to patrician 
ascendency. Cicero aimed at a reunion of the orders ; 
and the consulship of Crassus, little as Cicero liked 
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Cra gene personally, was a sign of a growing tendency in 
this direction. At all costa the knights must be pre- 
vented from identifying themselves with the democrats, 
and therefore all possible compliments and all possible 
concessions to their interests were made to them. 

They recovered their position in the law courts ; 
and, which was of more importance to them, the system 
of farming the taxes, in which so many of them had 
made their fortunes, and which Sylla had abolished, 
was once again reverted to. It was not a good system, 
but it was better than a state of things in which little 
of the revenue had reached the public treasury at all, 
having been intercepted and parcelled out among the 
oligarchy. 

With recovered vitality a keener apprehension began 
to be felt of the pirate scandal. The buccaneers, 
encouraged by the Senate’s connivance, were more 
daring than ever. They had become a sea community, 
led by high-born adventurers, who maintained out of 
their plunder a show of wild magnificence. The oars 
of the galleys of their commanders were plated with 
silver ; their cabins were hung with gorgeous tapestry. 
They had bands of music to play at their triumphs. 
They had a religion of their own, an oriental medley 
called the Mysteries of Mithras. They had captured 
and pillaged four hundred considerable towns, and had 
spoiled the temples of the Grecian gods. They had 
maintained and extended their depots where they dis- 
posed of their prisoners to the slave-dealers. Roman 
citizens who could not ransom themselves, and could 
not conveniently be sold, were informed that they 
might go where they pleased ; they were led to a plank 
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projecting over some vessel’s side, and were bidden 
depart — into the sea. Not coutented with insulting 
Ostia by their presence outside, they had ventured into 
the harbour itself, and had burnt the ships there. 
They held complete possession of the Italian waters. 
Rome, depending on Sicily, nnd Sardinia, and Africa, 
for her supplies of corn, was starving for want of food ; 
and the foreign trade on which so many of the middle 
classes were engaged was totally destroyed. The 
return of the commoners to power was a signal for an 
active movement to put an end to the disgrnce. No 
one questioned that it could be done if there was a will 
to do it. Rut the work could be accomplished only by 
persons who would bo proof against corruption. There 
was but one man in high position who could be trusted, 
and that was Pompey. The general to bo selected 
must have unrestricted and therefore unconstitutional 
authority. Rut Pompey was at once capable and 
honest. Pompey could not be bribed by the pirates, 
and Pompey could bo depended on not to abuse his 
opportunities to the prejudice of the Commonwealth. 

The natural course, therefore, would have been to 
declan' Pompey Dictator ; but Sylla had made the 
name unpopular; the right to appoint a Dictator lay 
with the Sonnto, with whom Pompey had never been a 
favourite, and the aristocrncy had disliked and feared 
him more than ever since his consulship. From that 
quarter no help was to bo looked for, and a method was 
devised to give him the reality of power without the title. 
Unity of command was the one essential —command 
untrammelled by orders from committees of weak and 
treacherous noblemen, who cared only for the interest 
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of tlieir class. The established forms were scrupulously 
observed, and the plan designed was brought forward 
first, according to rule, in the Senate. A tribune, 
Aulus Gabinius, introduced a proposition there that a 
single person of consular rank should have absolute 
jurisdiction, during three years, over the whole 
Mediterranean, and over all .Roman territory for filtv 
miles inland from the coast; that the money in the 
treasury should be at his disposition ; that he should 
have power to raise 500 ships of war and to collect 
and organise 1 30,003 men. No such command for 
snch a time had ever been committed to any one 
man since the abolition of the monarchy. It was 
equivalent to a suspension of the .Senate itself, and ol 
all constitutional government. The proposal was re- 
ceived with a burst of fury. Every one knew that the 
person intended was Pompey. The decorum of the old 
days was forgotten. The noble lords started from their 
seats, flew at Gabinius, and almost strangled him : but 
he liar! friends outside the house ready to defend their 
champion ; the country people had flocked in for the 
occasion ; the city was thronged with multitudes such 
as had not been seen there since the days of the 
Gracchi. The tribune freed himself from the hands 
that were at his throat; he rushed out into the Forum, 
closely pursued by the consul Piso, who would have 
been tom in pieces in turn, had not Gabinius inter- 
posed to save him. Senate or no Senate, it was 
decided that Gabinius's proposition should be sub- 
mitted to the assembly, and the aristocrats were driven 
to their old remedy of bribing other members of the 
college of tribunes to interfere. Two renegades were 
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thus secured : and when the voting day came, Trebellius. 
who was one of them, put in a veto ; the other, Roscius, 
said that the power intended for Pompey was too con- 
siderable to be trusted to a single person, and proposed 
two commanders instead of one. The mob was packed 
so thick that the house-tops were covered. A yell 
rose from tens ot thousands of throats so piercing that 
it was said a crow flying over the Forum dropped dead 
at the sound of it. The old patrician Catulus tried to 
speak, but the people would not hear him. The vote 
• o. 67. passed by acclamation, and Pompey was for three years 
sovereign of the Roman world. 

It now appeared how strong the Romans were when 
a fair chance was allowed them. Poinpey had no extra- 
ordinary talents, but not. in three years, but in three 
months, the pirates wero extinguished. He divided 
the Mediterranean into thirteen districts, and allotted 
a squadron to each, undor oflicers on whom he could 
thoroughly rely. Ships and seamen were found in 
abundance lying idle from the suspension of trade. In 
forty dnys he had cleared the seas between Gibraltar 
and Italy. lie had captured entire corsair fleets, and 
had sent the rest flying into the Cilician creeks. There, 
in defence of their plunder and their families, they 
fought one desperate engagement, and when defeated, 
they surrendered without a further blow. Of real 
strength thoy had possessed none from the first. They 
had subsisted only through the guilty complicity of 
the Roman authorities, and they fell at the first stroke 
which was aimed at them in earnest. Thirteen hundred 
pirate ships were burnt. Their docks and arsenals were 
destroyed, and their fortresses were razed. Twenty-two 
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thousand prisoners fell into the hands of Pornpey. To 
the astonishment of mankind, Pornpey neither impaled 
them, as the Senate had impaled the followers of Spar- 
tacus, nor even sold them for slaves. He was contented 
to scatter them among inland colonies, where they 
could no longer be dangerous. 

The suppression of the buccaneers was really a 
brilliant piece of work, and the ease with which it was 
accomplished brought fresh disgrace on the Senate and 
fresh glory on the hero of the hour. Cicero, with his 
thoughts fixed on saving the constitution, considered 
that Pornpey might be the man to save it ; or, at all 
events, that it would be unsafe to leave him to the 
democrats who had given him power and wero triumph- 
ing in his success. On political grounds Cicero thought 
that Pornpey ought to be recognised by the moderate 
party which ho intended to form; and a person like 
himself who hoped to rise by the popular vote could 
not otherwise afford to seem cold amidst the universal 
enthusiasm. The pirates were abolished. Mithridates 
was still undisposed of. Lucullus, the hope of the aris- 
tocracy, was lying helpless within the Koman frontier, 
with a disorganised and mutinous army. His victories 
were forgotten. He was regarded as the impersonation 
of every fault which had made the rule of the Senate 
so hateful. Pornpey, the people’s general, after a 
splendid success, had come home with clean hands ; 
Lucullus had sacrificed his country to his avarice. 
Ihe contrast set off his failures in colours perhaps 
darker than really belonged to them, and the cry natu- 
rally rose that Lucullus must be called back, and the 
all- victorious Pornpey must be sent for the reconquest 

l 
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of Asia. Another tribune, Manilins, brought the ques- 
tion forward, this time directly before the assembly, 
the Senate’s consent not being any more asked for. 
Cffisar again brought his influence to bear on Pompey’s 
side ; but Ciesar found support in a quarter where it 
might not have been looked for. The Senate was 
furious as before, but by far the most gifted person in 
the conservative party now openly turned against them. 
Cicero was prmtor this year, and was thus himself a 
senator. A seat in the Senate had been the supreme 
object of his ambition. He was vain of the honour 
which he had won, and delighted with the high com- 
pany into which he had been received ; but he was too 
shrewd to go along with them upon a road which could 
lead only to their overthrow ; and for their own sake, 
and for the sake of the institution itself of which he 
meant to be an illustrious ornament, he not only sup- 
ported the Mnnilian proposition, but supported it in a 
speech more effective than the wildest outpourings of 
democratic rhetoric. 

Asia Minor, he said, was of all the Roman provinces 
the most important, because it was the most wealthy . 1 
So rich it was and fertile that, for the productiveness of 
its soil, the variety of its fruit s, the extent of its pastures, 
and the multitude of its exports, there was no country 
in the world to be compared with it ; yet Asia was in 
danger of being utterly lost through the worthlessness 
of the governors and military commanders charged 

1 ‘ Asia vero Uui opium cat ct fertilis, ut ct ubertnto agrorum ct vario- 
late fructuum ct magnitudiuo paationis, ot niultitudino canim rerum, 
<l u ® oxportcntur, facilo omnibus terri* antcccllat .' — Pro Lege AtaniluL 
Cicero's expressions arc worth notioe at a time whun Asia Minor bin 
become of importance to Plngland. 
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with the care of it. 4 Who does not know,’ Cicero asked, 
‘that the avarice of our generals has been the cause of 
the misfortunes of our armies? You can see for your- 
selves how they act here at home in Italy ; and what 
will they not venture far away in distant countries? 
Officers who cannot restrain their own appetites, can 
never maintain discipline in their troops. Pornpey has 
been victorious because he does not loiter about the 
towns for plunder or pleasure, or making collections of 
statues and pictures. Asia is a land of temptations. 
Send no one thither who cannot resist gold and jewels 
and shrines and pretty women. Pornpey is upright and 
pure-sighted. Pornpey knows that the State has been 
impoverished because the revenue flows into the coffers 
of a few individuals. Our fleets and armies have availed 
only to bring the more disgrace upon us through our 
defeats and losses .' 1 

After passing a deserved panegyric on the suppres- 
sion of the pirates, Cicero urged with all the power of 
his oratory that Manilius’s measures should be adopted, 
and that the same general who had done so well already 
should be sent against Mithridates. 

This was perhaps the only occasion on which Cicero 
ever addressed the assembly in favour of the proposals 
of a popular tribune. Well would it have been for him 
and well for Rome if he could have held on upon a 
course into which he had been led by real patriotism. 
He was now in his proper place, where his better mind 
must have told him that he ought to have continued, 
working by the side of Caesar and Pornpey. It was ob- 
served that more than once in his speech he mentioned 

1 Pro Lege ManiliA, Abridged. 
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with high honour the name of Mariua He appeared 
to have seen clearly that the Senate was bringing the 
State to perdition ; and that unless the Republic was to 
end in dissolution, or in mob rule and despotism, the 
wise course was to recognise the legitimate tendencies 
of popular sentiment, and to lend the constant weight 
of his authority to those who were acting in harmony 
with it. But Cicero could never wholly forget his own 
consequence, or bring himself to persist in any policy 
where ho could play but a secondary part. 

The Manilian law was carried. In addition to his 
present extraordinary command, Pompey was entrusted 
with the conduct of the war in Asia, and he was left 
unfettered to act, at his own discretion. He crossed the 
Bosphorus with fifty thousand men; he invaded Pontus; 
he inflicted a decisive defeat on Mithridates, and broke 
up his army ; he drove the Armenians bnck into their 
own mountains, and extorted out of them a heavy war 
indemnity. The barbarian king who had so long defied 
the Roman power was beaten down at last, and fled 
across the Black Sea to Kertch, where his sons turned 
against him. He was sixty-eight years old, and could 
not wait till the wheel should make another turn. 
Broken down at last, he took leave of a world in which 
for him there was no longer a place. His women 
poisoned themselves successfully. He, too fortified by 
antidotes to end as they ended, sought a surer death, 
and fell like Saul by the sword of a slave. Rome had 
put out her real strength, and at once, as before, all 
opposition went down before her. Asia was completely 
conquered, up to the line of the Euphrates. The Black 
Sea was held securely by a Roman fleet. Pompey 
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passed down into Syria. Antioch surrendered without 
resistance. Tyre and Damascus followed. Jerusalem 
was taken by storm, and the Roman general entered 
the Holy of Holies. Of all the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, Egypt only was left independent, 
and of all the islands only Cyprus. A triumphal in- 
scription in Rome declared that Pompey, the people’s 
general, had in three years captured fifteen hundred 
cities, and had slain, taken, or reduced to submission, 
twelve million human beings. He justified what Cicero 
had loretold of his moral uprightness. In the midst 
of opportunities such as had fallen to no commander 
since Alexander, he outraged no woman’s honour, and 
he kept his hands clean from 1 the accursed thing.' 

When he returned to Rome, he returned, as lie went, 
personally poor, but he filled the treasury to overfiow- 
ing. His campaign was not a marauding raid, like the 
march ot Lucullus on Artaxata. His conquests were 
permanent. The East, which was then thickly in- 
habited by an industrious civilised Gneco-Oriental race, *<,. 66-<s 
became incorporated in the Roman dominion, and the 
annual revenue of the State rose to twice what it had 
been. Pompey’s success had been dazzlingly rapid. 

Envy and hatred, as he well knew, were waiting for 
him at home ; and he was in no haste to present him- 
self there. He lingered in Asia, organising the adminis- 
tration, and consolidating his work ; while at Rome 
the constitution was rushing on upon its old courses 
among the broken waters, with the roar of the not 
distant cataract growing every moment louder. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Among the patricians who were rising through the 
lower magistracies and were aspiring to the consulship 
was Lucius Sergius Catiline. Catiline, now in middle 
life, had when young been a fervent admirer of Sylla, 
and, ns has been already said, had been an active agent 
in the proscription. He had murdered his brother-in- 
law, and perhaps his brother, under political pretences. 
In an ago when licentiousness of the grossest kind was 
too common to attract attention, Catiline had achieved 
a notoriety for infamy. He had intrigued with a 
Vestal virgin, the sister of Cicero’s wife, Terentia. If 
Cicero is to be believed, he had mado away with his 
own wife, that he might marry Aurelia Orestilla, a 
woman as wicked as she was beautiful, and ho had 
killed his' child also because Aurelia lmd objected to 
bo encumbered with a stepson. But this, too, was 
common in high society in those days. Adultery and 
incest had become familiar excitements. Boys of ten 
years old had learnt the art of poisoning their fathers , 1 
and the story of Aurelia Orestilla and Catiline had 
been rehearsed a few years before by Sassia and Oppi- 
anicus at Larino. a Other enormities Catiline had been 

1 ' Nunc qui» p&trem dcoom an no ruin natus non modo aufert *ed 
tollifc nisi vonenof ' — Tarronu Fragment^ ed. Alcxandor Ricao, p. 216. 

* Sec the story in Cioero, Pro Clu* Ufa. 
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guilty of, which Cicero declined to mention, lest he 
should show too openly what crimes might go un- 
punished under the senatorial administration. But 
villany, however notorious, did not interfere with 
advancement in the public service. Catiline was 
adroit, bold, and even captivating. He made his way 
into high office along the usual gradations. He was 
praetor in B.C. 68. He went as governor to Africa in 
the year following, and he returned with money enough, 
as he reasonably hoped, to purchase the last step to 
the consulship. He was impeached when he came 
back for extortion and oppression, under one of the 
many laws which were made to bo laughed at. Till 
his trial was over he was disqualified from presenting 
himself as a candidate, and the election for the year 
65 was carried by Autronius Paetus and Cornelius 
Sylla. Two other patricians, Aurelius Cotta and 
Manlius Torquatus, had stood against them. The suc- 
cessful competitors were unseated for bribery ; Cotta 
and Torquatus took their places ; and, apparently as a 
natural resource in the existing contempt into which 
the constitution had fallen, the disappointed candidates 
formed a plot to kill their rivals and their rivals’ 
friends in the Senate, and to make a revolution. Cneius 
Piso, a young nobleman of the bluest blood, joined in/ 
the conspiracy. Catiline threw himself into it as his 
natural element, and aristocratic tradition said in later 
years that Caasar and Crassus were implicated also. 
Some desperate scheme there certainly was, but the 
accounts of it are confused : one authority says that it 
failed because Catiline gave the signal prematurely; 
others that Caasar was to have given the signal, and did 
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not do it; others that Crassus’s heart failed him ; others 
that the consuls had secret notice given to them and 
took precautions. Cicero, who was in Rome at the time, 
declares that lie never heard of the conspiracy . 1 When 
evidence is inconclusive, probability becomes argument- 
Nothing can be less likely than that a cautious capitalist 
ot vast wealth like Crnssus should have connected 
himsoll with a party of dissolute adventurers. Had 
Ca?sar committed himself, jealously watched as he was 
by the aristocrats, some proofs of his complicity would 
have been forthcoming. The aristocracy under the 
Empire revenged themselves for their ruin by charging 
Caesar with a share in ever)' combination that had been 
formed against them, from Sylla’s time downwards. Be 
the truth what it may, nothing came of this project. 
Piso went to Spain, where he was killed. The prose- 
cution of Catiline for his African misgoveminent was 
continued, and, strange to say, Cicero undertook his 
defence. He was under no uncertainty as to Catiline’s 
general character, or his particular guilt in the charge 
brought against him. It was plain as the sun at mid- 
day . 2 But Cicero was about to stand himself for the 
consulship, the object of his most passionato desire. 
,a **■ He had several competitors ; and as he thought well of 
( utilities prospects, he intended to coalesce with him . 5 
Catiline was acquitted, apparently through a special 

1 Pro P. Sulld t 4. 

* ‘Catilina, ni judicatum erlt meridio non luccro, certun frit com- 
pctitor.*— F.pUt. ad AUicum % L !. 

• ' Hoc tempore Catilinam, oompetitorero nostrum, defendero oogit*- 
muii. Judicea habemua, quo* volumuii, •irnuna nccuaatoria voluntato. 
Spcro, si nbsolutus crit, conjunctions ilium nobia fore in ratioDc peti 
tionla/ — lb. L 2. 
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selection of the judges, with the connivance of the pro- 
secutor. The canvass was violent, and the corruption 
flagrant . 1 Cicero did not bribe himself, but if Catiline’s 
voters would give him a help, he was not so scrupulous 
as to be above taking advantage of it. Catiline, how- 
ever, required a more manageable colleague than he 
could have found in Cicero. Among the candidates 
was one of Sylla’s officers, Caius Antonius, the uncle of 
Marc Antony, the triumvir. This Antonius had been 
prosecuted by Caesar for ill-usage of the Macedonians. 
He had been expelled by the censors from the Senate 
for general worthlessness ; but public disgrace seems to 
have had no effect whatever on the chances of a candi- 
date for the consulship in this singular age. Antonius 
was weak and vicious, and Catiline could mould him as 
he pleased. He had made himself popular by his pro- 
fusion when aedile in providing shows for the mob. 
The feeling against the Senate was so bitter that the 
aristocracy had no chance of carrying a candidate of 
their own, and the competition was reduced at last to 
Catiline, Antonius, and Cicero. Antonius was certain 
of his election, and the contest lay between Catiline 
and Cicero. Each of them tried to gain the support of 
Antonius and his friends. Catiline promised Antonius 
a revolution, in which they were to share the world 
between them. Cicero promised his influence to obtain 
some lucrative province for Antonius to misgovern. 
Catiline would probably have succeeded, when the 
aristocracy, knowing what to expect if so scandalous 
a pair came into office, threw their weight on Cicero’s 

* 'Scito nibll tarn exerdtnrn nuno cue Roma* qu&m candidate* 
omnibuj iniquitatibu*. ' — lb. L II. 
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side, and turned the scale. Cicero was liked among 
the people for his prosecution of Verres, for his support 
of the Manilian law, and for the boldness with which 
he had exposed patrician delinquencies. With the 
Senate for him also, he was returned at the head of the 
poll The proud Roman nobility had selected a self- 
made lawyer as their representative. Cicero was consul, 
and Antonius with him. Catiline had failed. It was 
the turning-point of Cicero’s life. Before his consul- 
ship ho had not irrevocably taken a side. No public 
speaker had more eloquently shown the necessity for 
reform ; no one had denounced with keener sarcasm the 
infamies and follies of senatorial favourites. Conscience 
and patriotism should have alike held him to the re- 
forming party; and political instinct, if vanity hod left 
him the use of his perception, would have led him in 
the same direction. Possibly before he received the 
votes of the patricians and their clients, he had bound 
himself with certain engagements to them. Possibly 
he held the Senate’s intellect cheap, and saw the posi- 
tion which he could arrive at among the aristocracy if he 
offered them his services. Tho strongest intellect was 
with tho reformers, and first on that side he could never 
be. First among the Conservatives 1 he could easily 
be ; and he might prefer being at tho head of a party 
which at heart ho dospised to working at the side of 
persons who must stand inevitably above him. Wo 
may regret that gifted men should be intluenced by 
personal considerations, but under party government it 
is a fact that they are so influenced, and will be as long 

1 I uio a word apparently modern, but Cicero himself gnre tho name 
•( Conaervatores Rcipublic* to the party to which he belonged. 
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as it continues. Caesar and Pompey were soldiers. The 
army was democratic, and the triumph of the demo- 
cracy meant the rule of a popular general. Cicero was 
a civilian, and a man of speech. In the Forum and in 
the Curia he knew that he could reign supreme. 

Cicero had thus reached the highest step in the scale 
of promotion by trimming between the rival factions. 
Caesar was rising simultaneously behind him on lines 
of his own. In the year B.C. 65 he had been a'dile, 
having for his colleague Bibulus, his future companion 
on the successive grades of ascent. Bibulus was a rich 
plebeian, whose delight in office was the introduction 
which it gave him into the society of the great ; and 
in his politics ho outdid his aristocratic patrons. The 
aediles had charge of the public buildings and the games 
and exhibitions in the capital. The aedileship was a 
magistracy through which it was ordinarily necessary 
to pass in order to reach the consulship ; and as the 
aediles were expected to bear their own expenses, the 
consulship was thus restricted to those who could afford 
an extravagant outlay. They were expected to deco- 
rate the city with new ornaments, and to entertain the 
people with magnificent spectacles. If they fell short 
of public expectation, they need look no further for the 
suffrages of their many-headed master. Cicero had 
slipped through the aedileship, without ruin to himself. 
He was a 6elf-raised man, known to be dependent upon 
his own exertions, and liked from the willingness with 
which he gave his help to accused persons on their 
trials. Thus no great demands had been made upon 
him. Caesar, either more ambitious or less confident 
in his services, raised a new and costly row of columns 
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in front of the Capitol ; built a temple to the Dioscuri, 
and charmed the populace with a show of gladiators 
unusually extensive. Personally he cared nothing for 
these sanguinary exhibitions, and lie displayed his in- 
difference ostentatiously by reading or writing while 
the butchery was going forward . 1 But he required the 
favour of the multitude, and then, as always, took the 
road which led most directly to his end. The noble 
lords watched him suspiciously, and their uneasiness 
was not diminished when, not content with having 
produced the insignia of Marius at his aunt’s funeral, 
ho restored the trophies for the victories over the Cimbri 
and Teutons, which had been removed by Sylla. The 
name of Marius wns growing every day more dear to 
the popular party. They forgave, if they had ever 
resented, his cruelties. His veterans who had fought 
with him through his campaigns came forward in tears 
to salute the honoured relics of their once glorious 
commander. 

As ho felt the ground stronger under his feet, Caesar 
now began to assume an attitude more peremptorily 
marked. He had won a reputation in the Forum ; ho 
had spoken in the Senate ; he had warmly advocated 
the appointment ot Pompey to his high commnnds; 
and he was regarded as a prominent democratic leader ; 
but he had not thrown himself into politics with any 
absorbing passion ; his exertions had been intermittent, ^/ c 
and he was chiefly known as a brilliant member of 

1 Suetoniua, .peaking of Augustus, nay* : ' Quotioa adoaset, nihil 
prrotorea ogebat, ieu vitandi rumoru causA, quo patrem 0 «*arom vulgo 
roprehenium oommeraorabat, quod inter ipoctandum eplstolii libollisque 
legondla aut rcacribondii vacaret ; mu rtudio ipectandi et voluptate, 

Ito.— rdu Odavii, 45. 
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fashionable society, a peculiar favourite with womeu, 
and remarkable for his abstinence from the coarse de- 
bauchery which disgraced his patrician contemporaries. 

He was now playing for a higher stake, and the oli- 
garchy had occasion to be reminded of Svlla’s prophecy. 

In carrying out the proscription, Sylla had employed 
professional assassins, and payments had been made 
out of the treasury to wretches who came to him with 
bloody trophies in their hands to demand the promised 
fees. The time had come when these doings were to 
be looked into. Hundreds of men lmd been murdered, 
their estates confiscated, and their families ruined, who 
had not been even ostensibly guilty of any public crime. 

At Caesar’s instance an inquiry was ordered. He him- 
self was appointed Judex Quaestionis, or chairman of 
a committee of investigation ; and Catiline, among 
others, was called to answer for himself — a curious 
commentary on Caesar’s supposed connection with him. 

Nor did the inquisition stop with Sylla. Titus *- c 6 
Labionus, afterwards so famous and so infamous, was 
then tribune of the people. His father had been killed 
at the side of Saturninus and Glaucia thirty-seven years 
before, when the young lords of Rome had unroofed 
the senate house, and had pelted them and their 
companions to death with tiles. One of the actors in 
the scene, Caius Rabirius, now a very old man, was 
still alive. Labienus prosecuted him before Cresar. 
Rabirius was condemned, and appealed to the people ; 
and Cicero, who had just been made consul, spoke in 
his defence. On this occasion Cicero for the first time 
came actively in collision with Caesar. His language 
contrasted remarkably with the tone of his speeches 
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against Verres and for the Manilian law. It wag adroit, 
for he charged Marius with having shared the guilt if 
guilt there had been in the death of those men ; but 
the burden of what he said was to defend enthusiasti- 
cally the conservative aristocracy, and to censure with 
all his bitterness the democratic reformers. Rabirius 
was acquitted, perhaps justly. It was a hard thing to 
revive the memory of a political crime which had been 
shared by the whole patrician order after so long an 
interval. But Cicero had shown his new colours ; uo 
help, it was evident, was thenceforward to be expected 
from him in the direction of reform. The popular 
party replied in a singular manner. The office of 
Pontifex Maximus was the most coveted of all the 
honours to which a Roman citizen could aspire. It 
was held for life: it was splendidly endowed ; and there 
still hung about the pontificate the traditionary dignity 
attaching to the chief of the once sincerely believed 
Roman religion. Like other objects of ambition, the 
nomination had fallen, with the growth of democracy, 
to the people, but the position had always been held 
by some member of the old aristocracy ; and Sylla, 
to secure them in the possession of it, had reverted to 
the ancient constitution, and had restored to the Sacred 
College the privilege of choosing their head. Under 
the impulse which the popular party had received from 
Pompey’s successes, Labienus carried a vote in the 
assembly, by which the people resumed the nomina- 
tion to the pontificate to themselvea In the samo 
•.r.a, year it fell vacant by the death of the aged Metellus 
Pius. Two patricians, Quintus Catulus and Ctesar’s old 
general Servilius Isauricus, were the Senate’s candi- 
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dates, and vast sums were subscribed and spent to 
secure the success of one or other of the two. Cmsar 
came forward to oppose them. Caesar aspired to be 
Pontifex Maximus — Pope of Rome — he who of all men 
living was the least given to illusion ; he who was the 
most frank in his confession of entire disbelief in the 
legends which, though few credited them any more, 
yet almost all thought it decent to pretend to credit. 
Among the phenomena of the time this was surely the 
most singular. Yet Caesar had been a priest from his 
boyhood, and why should he not be Pope ? He offered 
himself to the Comitia. Committed as he was to a 
contest with the richest men in Rome, he spent money 
freely. He was in debt already for his expenses as 
mdile. He engaged his credit still deeper for this new 
competition. The story ran that when his mother kissed 
him as he was leaving his home for the Forum on 
the morning of the election, he told her that he would 
return as pontiff, or she would never see him more. 

He was chosen by an overwhelming majority ; the votes 
given for him being larger than the collective numbers 
of the votes entered for his opponents. 

The election for the pontificate was on the 6th of * c 
March, and soon after Cmsar received a further evidence 
of popular favour on being chosen pnetor for the next 
year. As the liberal party was growing in courage and 
definiteness, Cicero showed himself more decidedly on 
the other side. Now was the time for him, highly 
placed as he was, to prevent a repetition of the scandals 
which he had so eloquently denounced, and to pass laws 
which no future Verres or Lucullus could dare to defy. 
Now was his opportunity to take the wind out of the 
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reformers’ sails, and to grapple himself with the thou- 
sand forms of patrician villany which he well knew 
to be destroying the Commonwealth. Not one such 
measure, save an ineffectual attempt to check election 
bribery, distinguished the consulship of Cicero. His 
entire efforts were directed to the combination in a solid 
phalanx of the equestrian and patrician orders. The 
danger to society, he had come to think, was an ap- 
proaching war against property, and his hope was to 
unite the rich of both classes in defence against the land- 
less and moneyless multitudes . 1 The land question had 
become again as pressing as in the time of the Gracchi. 
The new peasant proprietors were melting away ns fast 
ns the old, and Rome was becoming choked with im- 
poverished citizens, who ought to have been farmers 
and fathers of families, but were degenerating into a 
rabble fed upon the corn grants, and occupied with 
nothing but spectacles and politics. The Agrarian 
laws in the past had been violent, and might reasonably 
be complained of; but a remedy could now be found for 
this fast increasing mischief without injury to any one. 
Pompoy’s victories had filled the public treasury. Vast 
territories abroad had lapsed to the possession of the 


1 Writing throe years Inter to Attica*, he Bay* : * Confirtnnbam 
omnium privatorum posses* iones, is enim eat nostcr cxercituH, ut tute 
icis locupletiuui.' — To Action, i. 19. Pompon i us At ticus, Cicero's most 
intimate correspondent, was a Roman knight, who inheriting a largo 
Cf*tato from his father, increased it by contracts, banking, money -lend- 
ing, and slavo-dcoling, in which ho was deeply engaged. Ho was an 
accomplished, cultivated uian, a shrewd obsorvor of the times, and 
careful of committing himself on any side. HLs acquaintance with Cicero 
rested on similarity of temperament, with a solid financial basis at the 
bottom of it. They were mutually useful to each other. 
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State ; and Rnllns, one of the tribnnes, proposed that 
part of these territories should be sold, and that out of 
the proceeds, and out of the money which Pompey had 
sent home, farms should be purchased in Italy and poor 
citizens settled upon them. Rullus’s scheme might have 
been crude, and the details of it objectionable ; but to 
attempt the problem was better than to sit still and let 
the evil go unchecked. If the bill was impracticable 
in its existing form, it might have been amended ; and 
so far as the immediate effect of such a law was con- 
cerned, it was against the interests of the democrats. 

The popular vote depended for its strength on the 
masses of poor who were crowded into Rome ; and the 
tribune was proposing to weaken his own army. But 
the very name of an Agrarian law set patrician house- 
holds in a flutter, and Cicero stooped to be their advo- 
cate. Ho attacked Itullus with brutal sarcasm. Ho 
insulted his appearance; he ridiculed his dress, his 
hair, and his beard. He mocked at his bad enuncia- 
tion and bad grammar. No one more despised the i a t>%. 
mob than Cicero; but because Rullus had said that the 
city rabble was dangerously powerful, and ought to be 
‘drawn off’ to some wholesome employment, the elo- 
quent consul condescended to quote the words, to score / > ■' 
a point against his opponent ; and he told the crowd 
that their tribune had described a number of excellent 
citizens to the Senate as no better than the contents of 
a cesspool. 1 

1 ‘ Kt nitiiitim iatud cwt, quod ab hoc tribuno plebis dictum est in 
tenatu j urbanain plebein nimium in republic*! poaao : exhauriendatn 
cm*j : hoc enim verbo cut ubub ; quaxi do aliquA scntinA, ao non do opti- 
tnorum clviuxn generc loqujretur.’ — Contra Rullum, il 26. 

K 
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By these methods Cicero caught the people’s voices. 
I'lie plan came to nothing, and his consulship would 
have waned away, undistinguished by any act which 
his country would have cared to remember, but for an 
accident which raised him for a moment into a position 
ol real consequence, and impressed on his own mind a 
conviction that he was a second Romulus. 

Revolutionary conspiracies are only formidable when 
the government against which they are directed is 
already despised and detested. As long as an adminis- 
tration is endurable the majority of citizens prefer 
to bear with it, and will assist in repressing violent 
attempts at its overthrow. Tlioir patience, however, 
may be exhausted, and the disgust may rise to a point 
when any change may seem an improvement. Authority 
is no longer shielded by the majesty with which it 
ought to be surrounded. It has made public its own 
degradation ; and the most worthless adventurer knows 
that he has no moral indignation to fear if he tries to 
snatch the reins out of hands which are at least no 
more pure t han his owu. If lie can dress his endeavours 
in the livery ol patriotism, if he can put himself for- 
wnid as the champion of an injured people, he can 
cover the scandals of his own character and appear as 
a hero and a liberator. Cat iline had missed the consul- 
ship, and ''as a ruined man. He had calculated on 
succeeding to a province where he might gather a 
golden harvest and come home to live in splendour, 
like Lucullus. He had failed, defeated by a mere 
plebeian, whom his brother patricians had stooped to 
prefer to him. Were the secret history known of the 
contest for the consulship, much might be discovered 
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there to explain Cicero’s and Catiline’s hatred of each 
other. Cicero had once thought of coalescing with 
Catiline, notwithstanding his knowledge of his previous 
crimes: Catiline had perhaps hoped to dupe Cicero, 
and had been himself outwitted. He intended to stand 
again for the year 62, but evidently on a different 
footing from that, on which he had presented himself 
before. That such a man should have been able to offer 
himself at all, and that such a person as Cicero should 
have entered into any kind of amicable relations with 
him, was a sign by itself that the Commonwealth was 
already sickening for death. 

Catiline was surrounded by men of high birth, whose 
fortunes were desperate as his own. There was Len- 
tulus, who had been consul a few years before, and 
had been expelled from the Senate by the censors. 
There was Cethegus, staggering under a mountain of 
debts. There was Autronius, who had been unseated 
for bribery when chosen consul in 65. There was 
Manlius, once a distinguished officer in Sylla’s army, 
and now a beggar. Besides these were a number 
of senators, knights, gentlemen, and dissolute young 
patricians, whose theory of the world was that it had 
been created for them to take their pleasure in, and 
who found their pleasures shortened by emptiness of 
purse. To them, as to their betters, the Empire was 
but a large dish out of which they considered that they 
had a right to feed themselves. They were defrauded 
of their proper share, and Catiline was the person who 
would help them to it. 

Etruria was full of Sylla’s disbanded soldiors, who 
had squandered their allotments, and were hanging 
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about, unoccupied and starving. Catiline sent down 
Manlius, their old officer, to collect as many as lie 
could of them without attracting notice. He himself, 
as the election day approached and Cicero's year of 
office was drawing to an end, took up the character of 
an aristocratic demagogue, and asked for the sulFrages 
of the people as the champion of the poor against the 
rich, ns the friend of the wretched and oppressed ; and 
those who thought themselves wretched and oppressed 
in Rome were so large a body, and so bitterly hostile 
were they all to the prosperous classes, that his election 
was anticipated as a certainty. In the Senate the 
consulship of Catiline was regarded as no less than 
an impending national calamity. Marcus Cato, great- 
grandson of the Censor, then growing into fame by 
his acrid tongue and narrow republican fanaticism, 
who had sneered at Pompey’s victories as triumphs 
over women, and had not spared even Cicero himself, 
threatened Catiline in the Curia. Catiline answered, in 
a fully attended house, that if any agitation was kindled 
against him he would put it out not with water, but 
with revolution. His language became bo audacious 
that, on the eve of the election day. Cicero moved for 
a postponement, that the Senate might take his words 
into consideration. Catiline’s conduct was brought on 
for debate, and the consul culled on him to explain 
himself. There was no concealment in Catiline. Then 
and always Cicero admits he was perfectly frank. He 
made no excuses. He admitted the truth of what had 
been reported of him. The State, he said, had two 
bodies, one weak (the aristocracy), with a weak leader 
(Cicero) ; the other, the great mass of the citizens — 
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strong in themselves, but without a h<3id, and he him- 
self intended to be that head. 1 A groan was heard 
in the house, but less loud than in Cicero’s opinion 
it ought to have been ; and Catiline sailed out in 
triumph, leaving the noble lords looking in each 
other’s faces. 

Both Cicero and the Senate were evidently in the 
greatest alarm that Catiline would succeed constitu- 
tionally in being chosen consul, and they strained 
every sinew to prevent so terrible a catastrophe. 

When the Comitia came on, Cicero admits that he 
occupied the voting place in the Campus Martius with 
a guard of men who could be depended on. Fie was 
violating the law, which forbade the presence of an 
armed force on those occasions ; he excused himself by 
pretending that Catiline’s party intended violence, and 
lie appeared ostentatiously in a breastplate, as if his 
own life was aimed at. The result was, that Catiline 
failed once more, and was rejected by a small majority. 

Cicero attributes his defeat to the moral effect produced 
by the breastplate. But from the time of the Gracchi 0c,o, -«' 
downwards the aristocracy had not hesitated to lay " 
pressure on the elections when they could safely do it ; 
and the story must be taken with reservation, in the 
absence of a more impartial account than we possess 
of the purpose to which Cicero’s guard was applied. 
Undoubtedly it was desirable to strain the usual rules 
to keej) a wretch like Catiline from the consulship ; 
but as certainly, both before the election and after it, 
Catiline had the sympathies of a very large part of the 
resident inhabitants of the city, and these sympathies 

1 Cicero, Pro Atu rend, 35. 
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must be taken into account if we are to understand the 
long train of incidents of which this occasion was the 
beginning. 

Two strict aristocrats, Decimus Silanus and Lucius 
M arena, 1 were declared elected. Pornpey was on his 
way home, but had not yet reached Italy. There were 
no regular troops in the whole Peninsula, and the 
nearest approach to an army was the body of Syllans, 
whom Maulius had quietly collected at Fiesole. Cicero s 
colleague Antonins was secretly in communication with 
Catiline, evidently thinking it likely that he would 
succeed. Catiline determined to wait no longer, and 
to raise an insurrection in the capital, with slave 
emancipation and a cancelling of debt for a cry. 
Manlius was to march on Home, and the Senate, it 
was expected, would fall without a blow. C-iosar and 
CrassuR sent a warning to Cicero to l>o on his guard. 
Ca*sar had called Catiline to account for his doings at 
the time of the proscription, and knew his nature too 
well to expect benefit to the people from a revolution 
conducted under the auspices of bankrupt patrician 
adventurers. No citizen had more to lose than Crassua 
from a crusade of the poor against the rich. Hut they 
had both been suspected two years before ; and in the 
excited temper of men's minds, they took precautions 
for their own reputation’s sake, as well ns lor the safety 
of the State. Quintus Curius. a senator, who was one 

' M arena was afterwards prosecuted for bribery nt this olcction. 
Cicero defended him ; but even Cato, aristocrat as lie was, affected to 
be shocked at the virtuous consul’s undertaking so bad a case. It is ob- 
servable that in bis speech for Murena, Cicero found as many virtuec 
In Lucullua as in his speech on the Maui lion Law he had found sices. 
It was another symptom of his chaDgo of attitude. 
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of the conspirators, was meanwhile betraying his 
accomplices, and gave daily notice to the consuls of 
each step which was contemplated. But so weak was 
authority, and so dangerous the temper of the people, 
that the difficulty was to know what, to do. Secret 
information was scarcely needed. Catiline, ns Cicero 
said, was 1 aper tissimus most frank in the declaration 
of his intentions. Manlius’s army at Fiesole was an 
open fact, and any day might bring news that he was 
on the march to Rome. The Senate, as usual in ex- 
treme emergencies, declared the State in danger, and 
gave the consuls unlimited powers to provide for public 
security. So scornfully confident was Catiline, that he 
offered to place himself under surveillance at the house 
of any senator whom Cicero might name, or to reside 
with Cicero himself, if the consul preferred to keep a 
personal eye upon him. Cicero answered that he dared 
not trust himself with so perilous a guest. 

So for a few days matters hung in suspense, Manlius n<^., 
expecting an order to advance, Catiline waiting appa- *‘ a 65 
rently for a spontaneous insurrection in the city before 
he gave the word. Intended attempts at various points 
had been bathed by Cicero’s precautions. At last, 
finding that the people remained quiet, Catiline called 
a meeting of his friends one stormy night at the be- 
ginning of November, and it was agreed that two of 
the party should go the next morning at dawn to 
Cicero’s house, demand to see him on important busi- 
ness, and kill him in his bed. Curius, who was present, 
furnished Cicero with an account of what had passed. 
When his morning visitors arrived, they were told that 
they could not be admitted ; and a summons was sent 
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round to the senators to assemble immediately at the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator — one of the strongest posi- 
tions in the city.' The audacious Catiline attended, and 
t<x>k his usual seat. Every one shrank from him, and 
he was left alone on the bench. Then Cicero rose. In 
the Senate, where to speak was the first duty of man, 
he was in his proper element, and had abundant cour- 
age. lie addressed himself personally to the principal 
conspirator. He exposed, if exposure be the fitting 
won! when half the persons present knew as much as 
he could tell them, the history of Catiline’s proceed- 
ings. He described, in detail, the meeting of the past 
evening, looking round, perhaps, in the faces of the 
senators, who, he was aware, had been present at it. 
He spoke of the visit designed to himself in the morn- 
ing, which had been baffled by his precautions. He 
went back over the history of the preceding half- 
century. Fresh from the defence of Rnbirius, he 
showed how dangerous citizens, the Gracchi, Satuminus, 
Glaucia, had been satisfactorily killed when they were 
meditating mischief. He did not see that a constitu- 
tion was already doomed when the ruling powers were 
driven to assassinate their opponents because a trial 
with the forms of law would have ended in their 
acquittal. He told Catiline that, under the powers 
which the Senate had conferred on him, he might 
order his instant execution. He detailed Catiline's 
past enormities, which he had forgotten when lie sought 
his friendship, and he ended in bidding him leave the 
city, go, and join Manlius and his army. 

Never hod Cicero been greater, and never did oratory 

1 *lu loco munitituiino.' 
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end in a more absurd conclusion. He dared not arrest 
Catiline. He confessed that he dared not. There was 
not a doubt that Catiline was meditating a revolution 
—but a revolution was precisely what half the world 
was wishing for. Rightly read, those sounding para- 
graphs, those moral denunciations, those appeals to 
history and patriotic sentiment, were the funeral knell 
of the Roman Commonwealth. 

Let Catiline go into open war, Cicero said, and then 
there would no longer be a doubt. Then all the world 
would admit his treason. Catiline went; and what 
was to follow next ? Antonins, the second consul, was 
notoriously not to be relied on. The other conspira- 
tors, senators who sat listening while Cicero poured 
out his eloquent indignation, remained still in the city 
with the threads of insurrection in their hands, and 
were encouraged to persevere by the evident helpless- 
ness of the government. The imperfect record of his- 
tory retains for us only the actions of a few individuals 
whom special talent or special circumstances distin- 
guished, and such information is only fragmentary. 
We lose sight of the unnamed seething multitudes by 
whose desires and by whose hatreds the stream of events 
was truly guided. The party of revolution was as 
various aB it was wide. Powerful wealthy men belonged 
to it, who were politically dissatisfied ; ambitious men 
of rank, whoso money embarrassments weighted them 
in the race against their competitors ; old officers and 
soldiers of Sylla, who had spent the fortunes which 
they had won by violence, and w'ere now trying to 
bring him back from the dead to renew their lease 
of plunder ; ruined wretches without number, broken 
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down with fines and proscriptions, and debts and the 
accumulation of usurious interest. Add to these ‘the 
dangerous classes,’ the natural enemies of all govem- 
ments: parricides, adulterers, thieves, formers, escaped 
slaves, brigands, and pirates who had lost their occupa- 
tion ; and, finally, Catiline’s own chosen comrades, the 
smooth-faced patrician youths with curled hair and 
redolent of perfumes, as yet beardless or with the first 
down upon their chins, wearing scarves and veils and 
sleeved tunics reaching to their ankles, industrious but 
only with the dice-box, night watchers but only in the 
supper- rooms, in the small hours before dawn — im- 
modest, dissolute boys, whose education had l>een in 
learning to love and to be loved, to sing and to dance 
naked at the midnight orgies, and along with it to 
handle poniards and mix poisoned bowls . 1 

Well might Cicero be alarmed at such a combina- 
tion ; well might he say, that if a generation of such 
youths lived to manhood, there would be a common- 
wealth of Cati lines. Hut what was to be thought of 

1 Thin d< scri|ition of the young Roman aristocracy i* given by Cicero 
In his moKt powerful vein : * Pustrcmuin antoin gc?ms e*t, non *olum 
numcn\ vonim etiam gencrv ip«o utquo vita, quod proprium ost Cati- 
lime, do c ju* delcctu, ivmno vuro do complex u ojua ac ainu ; quon pexc 
capillo, nitidos, nut imberboa, aut beno harbatoa, videtis, mnnicatia ct 
ialaribua tunicia ; velia atnicto*, non togi* : quorum omnia indtmtria 
vit© vt vigilandi labor in anb'lucanis coni* expn»mitur. In hin gregibus 
unmet! alcfttorcs, oimms ndultcri, onmes impuri iinpudiciquo veraantur. 
Hi pueri tun Icpidi ac dclicali non aoluiu atiiarv et nmari Deque cantnro 
ct saltire, bed etiam sicaa vibrore ct apargerv venena didicerunt . . . 
Nudi in conviviia naltare didicerunt. 1 — In CatHinam , ii. 10. Compare 
In f’isoncm, 10. 

Tlie Humana shaved their beards at full maturity, and therefore 
1 benu barbatoa 1 docs not mean grown inuu, but youtha on the edge of 
manhood. 
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the prospects of a society m winch such phenomena 
were developing themselves? Cicero bade them all go 
— follow their chief into the war, and perish in the 
snow of the Apennines. But how if they would not 
go? How, if from the soil of Horne, under the rule of 
his friends the Senate, fresh crops of such youths would 
rise perennially? The Commonwealth needed more 
d rasti c medicine than eloquent exhortations, however 
correct the picture might be. 

None of these promising young gentlemen took 
Cicero’s advice. Catiline went alone, and joined Man- 
lius, and had he come on at once he might perhaps 
have taken Home. The army was to support an insur- 
rection, and the insurrection was to support the army. 
Catiline waited for a signal from his friends in the city, 
and Lentulus, Cethegus, Autronius, and the rest of the 
leaders waited for Catiline to arrive. Conspirators 
never think that they have taken precautions enough, 
or have gained allies enough ; and in endeavouring to 
secure fresh support they made a fatal mistake. An 
embassy of Allobroges was in the city, a frontier trilie 
on the borders of the Homan province in Gaul, who 
were allies of Home, though not as yet subjects. The 
Gauls were the one foreign nation whom the Homans 
really feared. The passes of the Alps alone protected 
Italy from the hordes of German or Gallic barbarians, 
whose numbers being unknown were supposed to be 
exhaustloss. Middle-aged men could still remember 
the panic at the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutons, 
and it was the chief pride of the democrats that the 
State had then been saved by their own Marius. At Not., 
the critical moment it was discovered that the con- 
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spiratoru had entered into a correspondence with these 
Allobroges, and had actually proposed to them to make 
a fresh inroad over the Alps. The suspicion of such an 
intention at once alienated from Catiline the respect- 
able part of the democratic party. The fact of the 
communication was betrayed to Cicero, lie intercepted 
the letters ; he produced them in the Senate with the 
seals unbroken, that no suspicion might rest upon him- 
self. Lentulus and Cethegus were sent for, and could 
not deny their hands. The letters were then opened 
and rend, and no shadow of uncertainty any longer 
remained that they had really designed to bring in an 
army of Gauls. Such of the conspirators as were known 
and were still within reach were instantly seized. 

Cicero, with a pardonable laudation of himself and of 
the Divine Providence of which he professed to regard 
himself as the minister, congratulated his country on its 
escape from so genuine a danger; and he then invited 
the Senate to say what was to be done with these apos- 
tates from their order, whose treason was now demon- 
strated. A plot for a mere change of government, for 
the deposition of the aristocrats, and the return to 
power of the popular party, it might, be impolitic, per- 
haps impossible, severely to punish; but Catiline and 
his friends had planned the betrayal of the State to the 
barbarians, and with persons who had committed them- 
selves to national treason there was no occasion to 
hesitate. Cicero produced the list of those whom he 
considered guilty, aud there were some among his 
friends who thought the opportunity might be used to 
get rid of dangerous enemies, after the fashion of Sylla, 
especially of Crassus and Cmsar. The name of Crassus 
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was first mentioned, some said by secret friends of 
Catiline, who hoped to alarm the Senate into inaction 
by showing with whom they would have to deal. 
Crassus, it is possible, knew more than he had told the 
consul. Catiline’s success had, at one moment, seemed 
assured ; and great capitalists are apt to insure against 
contingencies. But Cicero moved and carried a resolu- 
tion that the charge against him was a wicked invention. 

The attempt against Caesar was more determined. Old 
Catulus, whom Caesar had defeated in the contest for 
the pontificate, and Caius Calpurnius Piso , 1 a bitter 
aristocrat, whom Caesar had prosecuted for misgovern- 
ment in Gaul, urged Cicero to include his name. But 
Cicero was too honourable to lend himself to an accusa- 
tion which he knew to be false. Some of the young I(oc _ 
lords, in their disappointment, threatened Csesar at the “- c - 6j 
senate-house door with their swords ; but the attack 
missed its mark, and served only to show how dreaded 
Caesar already was, and how eager a desire there was 
to make an end of him. 

The list submitted for judgment contained the names 
of none but those who were indisputably guilty. The 
Senate voted at once that they were traitors to the 
State. The next question was of the nature of their 
punishment. In the first place, the persons of public 
officers were sacred, and Lentulus was at the time a 
prtetor. And next, the Sempronian law forbade dis- 
tinctly that any Roman citizen should be put to deaf h 
without a trial, and without the right of appeal to the 
assembly . 2 It did not mean simply that Roman citizens 

1 Not to be confounded with Luciua Calpurniua Pieo, who w«ut 
t'***r’« father-in-law. * 1 Injuaou populi.' 
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were not to be murdered, or that at any time it had 
been supposed that they might. The object was to 
restrain the extraordinary power claimed by the Senate 
of setting the laws aside on exceptional occasions. 
Silanus, the consul-elect for the following year, was, 
according to usage, asked to give his opinion first. lie 
voted lor immediate death. One after the other the 
voices were the same, till the turn came of Tiberius 
Nero, the great-grand father of Nero the Emperor. 
Tiberius was against haste. He advised that the 
prisoners should be kept, in confinement till Catiline 
was taken or killed, and that the whole affair should 
then be carefully investigated. Investigation was per- 
haps what many senators were most anxious to avoid. 
When Tiberius had done Cresar rose. The speech which 
Sallust, places in his mouth was not an imaginary sketch 
of what Sallust supposed him likely to have said, 
but the version generally received of what he actually 
did say, and the most important passages of it are 
certainly authentic. For the first time we see through 
the surface of Ciosar’s outward actions into his real 
mind. During the three-quarters of a century which 
had passed since the death of the elder Gracchus one 
political murder had followed upon another. Every 
conspicuous democrat had been killer! by the arisocrats 
in some convenient disturbance. No constitution could 
survive when the law was habitually set aside by 
violence; and disdaining the suspicion with which ho 
knew that his words would be regarded, Caesar warned 
the Senate against another act of precipitate angor 
which would be unlawful in itself, unworthy of their 
dignity, and likely in the future to throw a doubt upon 
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the guilt of the men upon whose fate they were deliberat- 
ing. He did not extenuate, he rather emphasized, the 
criminality of Catiline and his confederates; but for 
that reason, and because for the present no sensible 
person felt the slightest uncertainty about it, he advised 
them to keep within the lines which the law had marked 
out for them. He spoke with respect of Silanus. He 
did not suppose him to be influenced by feelings of party 
animosity. Silanus had recommended the execution of 
the prisoners, either because he thought their lives 
incompatible with the safety of the State, or because no 
milder punishment seemed adequate to the enormity of 
their conduct. But the safety of the State, ho said, 
with a compliment to Cicero, had been sufficiently 
provided for by the diligence of the consul. As to 
punishment, none could be too severe; but with that 
remarkable adherence to fuel which always distinguished 
Cajsar, that repudiation of illusion anti sincere utterance 
of his real belief, whatever that might be, he contended 
that death was not a punishment at all. Death was 
the end of human suffering. In the grave there was 
neither joy nor sorrow. When a man was dead he 
ceased to be. 1 He became as he had been before he 

• ' The T, 1 ° PiniOD ° f cducat * d Roman* on this -object expressed 
m the well-known line* of Lucretim, which were probably written nea, 
mi# very time : — 

' Nil igitur more ext. ad no* ncque pertinet biltxm, 
Quandoquidem nature animi morUlia habetur : 

Et, velut ante acto Dil tempore nenaimus «gri, 

Ad confligendum venientibua undique Pconia ; 

Omnia cum belli trepido concua-a tumultu, 

Horrida, oontremuero sub altis etheria auris ; 

In dubioque fult mb utrorum regna cadcudum 
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was born. Probably almost every one in the Senate, 
even Cicero himself, thought like Caesar on this subject 
at the bottom of his heart. The only difference was, 
that plausible statesmen affected a respect for the popu- 
lar superstition, and pretended to believe what they did 
not believe. Csesar spoke his convictions out. There 
was no longer any solemnity in an execution. It was 
merely the removal out of the way of troublesome 
persons; and convenient ns such a method might be, 
it. was of graver consequence that the Senute ot Rome, 
the guardians of the law, should not set an example of 
violating the law. Illegality, Cucsar told them, would 
be followed by greater illegalities. lie reminded them 
how they had applauded Sylla, how they had rejoiced 
when they saw their political enemies summarily de- 
spatched ; and yet the proscription, as they well knew, 
had been perverted to the licen se of avarice and private 
revenge. They might feel sure that no such consequence 
need be feared under their present consul : but times 
might change. The worst crimes which had been com- 
mitted in Rome in the past century had risen out of the 
imitation of precedents, which at the moment seemed 
defensible. The laws had prescribed a definite punish- 
ment for treason. Those laws had been gravely con- 
sidered ; they had been enacted by the great men who 
had built up the Roman dominion, and were not to be set 

Omnibus lmtnanis eaiet, torrAquo, mariquo: 

Sic, ubi non eritnut, cum oorporin atquo animai 
Discidium fuorit, quibus e lumui unitor apti, 

Scilicet baud nobis quicquam, qui non crimus turn, 
Accldoro omni no potorit, aensuinquo mover© : 

Non, si terra man misoebitur, ct marc codo.’ 

Luoarnus, lib. iii. 11. 842-854. 
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aside in impatient haste. Cassar therefore recommended 
that the estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
that they themselves should be kept in 9trict and solitary 
confinement dispersed in various places, and that a re- 
solution should be passed forbidding an application for 
their pardon either to Senate or people. 

The speech was weighty in substance and weightily 
delivered, and it produced its effect. 1 Silanus with- 
drew his opinion. Quintus Cicero, the consul’s brother, 
followed, and a clear majority of the Senate went with 
them, till it came to the turn of a young man who in 
that year had taken his place in the house for the first 
time, who was destined to make a reputation which 
could be set in competition with that of the gods them- 
selves, and whose moral opinion could be held supe- 
rior to that of the gods.* 

Marcus Porcius Cato was born in the year 95, and 
was thus five years younger than Ciesar and eleven 
years younger than Cicero. He was the great-grand- 
son, as was said above, of the stern rugged Censor who 

1 In the following century, when Cresar’s life had become mythic, a 
■tory was current that when CiMar was speaking on thin occasion a note 
was brought in to him, and Cato, suspecting that it referred to the 
conspiracy, insisted that it should bo read. Cowar handed it to Cato, 
and it proved to be a love-letter from Cato’s sister, Servilia, the mother 
of Brutus. More will b© said of the supposed liaison between Cmsar 
and Servilia hereafter. For the present it is enough to say that there 
is no contemporary evidence for the story at all ; and that if it bo true 
that a note of to mo kind from Servilia was given to Cicsar, it is more 
consistent with probability and the other circumstance* of the cane, that 
it was an innocent note of business. Ladies do not send in compromising 
letters to their lovers when they are on their feet in Parliament ; nor, 
if such an accident should happen, do the lovers pass them over to bo 
read by the ladies’ brothers. 

* 1 Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ — Luo an. 

L 
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hated Greek, preferred tlio teaching of the plou gh -t ail 
and the Twelve Tables to the philosophy of Aristotle, 
disbelieved in progress, and held by the maxims of his 
father — the last, lie, of the Romans of the old type. 
The young Marcus affected to take his ancestor for a 
pattern. lie resembled him as nearly as a modem 
Anglican monk resembles St. Francis or St. Bernard. 
He could reproduce the form, but it was the form with 
the life gone out of it. He was immeasurably superior 
to the men around him. He was virtuous, if it be virtue 
to abstain from sin. He never lied. No one over sus- 
pected him of dishouesty or corruption. But his ex- 
- rellences were not _of the retiring sort. He carried 

them written upon him in letters for all to read, as a 
testimony to a wicked generation. His opinions were 
ns pedantic as his life was abstemious, and no one was 
permitted to differ from him without being held guilty 
rather of a crime than of a mistake. He was an aristo- 
cratic pedant, to whom the living forces of humanity 
seemed but irrational impulses of which he and such as 
he were tho appointed schoolmasters. To such a tem- 
,„<A. perament a man of genius is o rgan ie-nlly hateful. Cato 

I had spoken often in the Senate, though so young n 

member of it, denouncing the immoral habits of the 
ago. He now rose to match himself against Ciesar ; and 
with passionate vehemence he insisted that the wretches 
who had plotted the overthrow of the State should be 
/ immediately killed. He noticed Crosar’s objections only 

to irritate tho suspicion in which ho probably shared, 
that Ciesar himself was one of Catiline’s accomplices. 
That Coosar hail urged as a reason for moderation the 
absence of immediate danger was in Cato’s opinion 
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an argument the more for anxiety. Naturally, too, he 
did not inis9 the opportunity of striking at the scep- 
ticism which questioned future retribution. Whether 
Cato believed himself in a future life mattered little, 
if Caesar's frank avowal could bo turned to his pre- 

Cato spoke to an audience well disposed to go with 
him. Silanus went round to his first view, and the 
mass of senators followed him. Ciesar attempted to 
reply ; but so fierce were the passions that had been 
roused, that again ho was in danger of violence. The 
young knights who were present as a senatorial guard 
rushed at him with their drawn swords A few friends 
protected him with their cloaks, and he left the Curia 
not to enter it again for the rest of the year. When 
Ciesar was gone, Cicero rose to finish the debate. lie 
too glanced at Ciesar’s infidelity, and as Ciesar had 
spoken of the wisdom of past generations, he observed 
that in the same generations there lmd been a pious 
belief that the grave was not the end of human exist- 
ence. With an ironical compliment to the prudence of 
Ciesar’s advice, he said that his own interest would 
lead him to follow it ; he would have the less to fear 
from the irritation of the people. The Senate, he ob- 
served, must have heard with pleasure that Caesar con- 
demned the conspiracy. Ciesar was the leuder of the 
popular party, and from him at least they now knew 
that they had nothing to fear. The punishment which 
Caesar recommended was, in fact, Cicero admitted, more 
severe than death. He trusted, therefore, that if the 
conspirators were executed, and he had to answer to 
the people for the sentence to be passed upon them, 
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Ca?sar himself would defend him against the charge of 
cruelty. Meanwhile he said that he had the i neffable 
satisfaction of knowing that he had saved the State. 
The Senate might adopt such resolutions as might 
seem good to them without alarm for the consequences. 
The conspiracy was disarmed. He had made enemies 
among the bad citizens; but he had deserved and 
he had won the gratitude of the good, and he stood 
secure behind the impregnable bulwark of his country’s 
love. 

So spoke Cicero, in the first effusion of self-admira- 
tion with which he never ceased to regard his conduct 
on this occasion. No doubt he had acted bravely, and 
he had shown as much adroitness as courage. But the 
whole truth was never told. The Senate’s anxiety to 
execute the prisoners arose from a fear that the people 
would be against them if an appeal to the assembly was 
allowed. The Senate was contending for the privilege 
of suspending the laws by its own independent will ; and 
the privilege, if it was ever constitutional, had become 
so odious by the abuse of it, that to a large section of 
Homan citizens a conspiracy against the oligarchy had 
ceased to be looked on as treason at all. Cicero and 
Cato had their way. Lentulus, Cethegus, Autronius, 
and their companions were strangled in their cells on 
the afternoon of the debate upon their fate. A few 
weeks later Catiline’s army was cut to pieces, and he 
himself was killed. So desperately his haggard bands 
had fought that they fell in their ranks where they 
stood, and never Roman commander gained a victory 
that cost him more dear. So furious a resistance 
implied a motive and a purpose beyond any which 
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Cicero or Sallust records, and the commission of inquiry 
suggested by Tiberius Nero in the Senate might have 
led to curious revelations. The Senate perhaps had 
its own reasons for fearing such revelations, and for 
wishing the voices closed which could have made 
them. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Thk execution of Lentulus and Cethegus wan received 
in Rome with the feeling which Csesar had anticipated. 
'I'liere was no active sympathy with the conspiracy, but 
the conspiracy was forgotten in indignation nt the law- 
less action of the consul and the Senate. It wa6 still 
violence — always violence. Was law, men asked, never 
to resume its authority? — was the Senate to deal at its 
pleasure with the lives and properties of citizens? — 
criminals though they might be, what right had Cicero 
to strangle citizens in dungeons without trial? If 
this was to be allowed, the constitution was at an 
end ; Rome was no longer a Republic, but an arbi- 
trary oligarchy. Pompey ’s name was on every tongue. 
When would Pompey come? Pompey, the friend of 
the people, the terror of the aristocracy ! Pompey, who 
had cleared the sea of pirates, and doubled the area of 
the Roman dominions! Let Pompey return and 
his army with him, and give to Rome the same peace 
aud order which he had already given to the world. 

A Roman commander, on landing in Italy after 
foreign service, was expected to disband his legions, 
and relapse into the position of a private person. A 
popular and successful general was an object of in- 
stinctive fear to the politicians who held the reins of 
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government. The Senate was never pleased to see any 
individual too much an object of popular idolatry ; raid 
in the case of Pompey their suspicion was the greater, 
on account of the greatness of his achievements, and 
because his command had been forced upon them by 
the people, against their will. In the absence ot a 
garrison, the city was at the mercy of the patricians 
and their clients. That the noble lords were unscru- 
pulous in removing persons whom they disliked they 
had shown in a hundred instances, and Pompey 
naturally enough hesitated to trust himself among 
them without security. He required the protection ot 
office, and he had sent forward one of his most distin- 
guished officers, Metellus Nepos, to prepare the way 
and demand the consulship for him. Metellus, to 
strengthen his hands, had stood for the tribuneship; 
and, in spite of the utmost efforts of the aristocracy, 
had been elected. It fell to Metellus to be the first to 
give expression to the general indignation in a way 
peculiarly wounding to the illustrious consul. Cicero 
imagined that the world looked upon him as its saviour. 
In his own eyes he was another Romulus, a second 
founder of Rome. The world, unfortunately, hail formed 
an entirely different estimate of him. The prisoners 
had been killed on the 5th of December. On the last 
day of the year it was usual for the outgoing consuls 
to review the events of their term of office before the 
Senate ; and Cicero had prepared a speech iu which he 
had gilded his own performances with all his eloquence. 
Metellus commenced his tribunate with forbidding 
Cicero to deliver his oration, and forbidding him on 
the special ground, that a man who had put Romoo 
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citizens to death without allowing them a hearing, did 
not himself deserve to be heard. In the midst of the 
confusion and uproar which followed, Cicero could only 
shriek that he had 6aved his country — a declaration 
which could have been dispensed with, since he had so 
often insisted upon it already without producing the 
assent which he desired. 

Notwithstanding his many fine qualities, Cicero was 
wanting in dignity. His vanity was wounded in its 
tenderest point, and he attacked Metellus a day or two 
alter, in one of those violently abusive outpourings, of 
which so many specimens of his own survive, and which 
happily so few other statesmen attempted to imitate. 
Metellus retorted with a threat of impeaching Cicero, 
and the grave Roman Curia became no better than a 
kennel of mad dogs. For days the storm raged on 
with no symptom of abatement. At last Metellus 
turned to the people and proposed in the assembly that 
Pompey should be recalled with his army to restore 
law and order. 

Cmsar, who was now pnetor, warmly supported 
Metellus. To him, if to no one else, it was clear as 
the sun at noonday, that unless some better government 
could be provided than could be furnished by five 
hundred such gentlemen as the Roman senators, the 
State was drifting on to destruction. Resolutions to 
be submitted to the people were generally first drawn 
in writing, and were read from the Rostra. When 
Metellus produced his proposal, Cato, who was a tribune 
also, sprang to his side, ordered him to be silent, and 
snatched the scroll out of his hands. Metellus went 
on, speaking from memory ; Cato's friends shut his 
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mouth by force. The patricians present drew their 
swords and cleared the Forum ; and the Senate, in the 
exercise of another right to which they pretended, de- 
clared Caesar and Metellus degraded from their offices. 
Metellus, probably at Caesar’s advice, withdrew and 
went off to Asia, to describe what had passed to Pompey. 
Caesar remained, and, quietly disregarding the Senate’s 
sentence, continued to sit and hear cases as praetor. 
His court was forcibly closed. He yielded to violence 
and retired under protest, being escorted to the door 
of his house by an enormous multitude. There he 
dismissed his lictors and laid asido his official dress, 
that he might furnish no excuse for a charge against 
him of resisting the established authorities. The mob 
refused to be comforted. They gathered day after day. 
They clustered about the pontifical palace. They cried 
to Caesar to place himself at their head, that they might 
tear down the senate-house, and turn the caitiffs into 
the street. Caesar neither then nor ever lent himself 
to popular excesses. He reminded the citizens that 
if others broke the law, they must themselves set an 
example of obeying it, and he bade them return to 
their homes. 

Terrified at the state of the city, and penitent for 
their injustice to Caesar, the Senate hurriedly revoked 
their decree of deposition, sent a deputation to him to 
apologise, and invited him to resume his place among 
them. The extreme patrician section remained irre- 
concilable. Caesar complied, but only to find himself 
denounced again with passionate pertin acity as having 
been an accomplice of Catiline. Witnesses were pro- 
duced, who Bwore to having seen his signature to a 
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treasonable bond. Curius, Cicero's spy, declared that 
Catiline himself had told him that C;esar was one of 
the conspirators. Ciesar treated the charge with in- 
dignant disdain. lie appealed to Cicero’s conscience, 
and Cicero was obliged to say that he had derived his 
earliest and most important information from Ciesar 
himself. The most violent of his accusers were placed 
under arrest. The informers, after a near escape from 
being massacred by the crowd, were thrown into 
prison, and for the moment the furious heats were 
able to cool. 

All eyes were now turned to Pompey. The war in 
Asia was over. Pompey, it was clear, must now return 
to receive the thanks of his countrymen ; and as ho 
had triumphed in spite of the aristocracy, and as his 
victories could neither be denied nor undone, the best 
hope of the Senate was to win him over from the 
people, and to prevent a union between him and Ciesar. 
Through all the recent dissensions Ciesar had thrown 
his weight on Pompey ’s side, lie, with Cicero, had 
urged Pompey ’s appointment to his successive com- 
mands. When Cicero went over to the patricians 
Ciesar lmd stood by Pompey ’s officers against the fury 
of the Senate. Ciesar had the people behind him, and 
Pompey the army. Unless in some way an apple of dis- 
cord could be thrown between them, the two favourites 
would overshadow the State, and the Senate’s authority 
would be gone. Nothing could be done for the moment 
politically. Pompey owed his position to the demo- 
cracy, and he was too great as yet to fear Ciesar as a 
rival in the Commonwealth. On the personal side there 
was better hope. Ciesar was as much admired iu the 
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world of fashion as he was detested in the Curia. He 
had no taste for the brutal entertainments and more 
brutal vices of male patricinn society. He preferred 
the companionship of cultivated women, and the noble 
lords had the fresh provocation of finding their hated 
antagonist an object of adoration to their wives and 
daughters. Here, at any rate, scandal had the field 
to its elf. Caesar was accused of criminal intimacy with 
many ladies of the highest rank, and Pornpey was 
privately informed that his friend had taken advantage 
of his absence to seduce his wife, Mucia. Pompev was 
Agamemnon ; Caesar had been HDgisthus ; and Pornpey 
was so far persuaded that Mucia had been unfaithful to 
him that he divorced her before his return. 

Charges of this kind have the peculiar advantage 
that, even when disproved or shown to be manifestly 
absurd, they leave a stain behind them. Careless 
equally of probability and decency, the leaders of the 
Senate sacrificed without scruple the reputation ol 
their own relatives if only they could make Ciesar 
odious. The name of Servilia has been mentioned 
already. Servilia was the sister of Marcus Cato and 
the mother of Marcus Brutus. She was a woman of 
remarkable ability and character, and between her and 
Cmsar there was undoubtedly a close acquaintance and 
a strong mutual affection. The world discovered that 
3he was Cmsar’s mistress, and that Brutus was his son. 
It might be enough to say that when Brutus was born 
Caesar was scarcely fifteen years old, and that, if u later 
intimacy existed between them, Brutus knew nothing 
of it or cared nothing for it. When he Btabbed Cmsar 
at last it was not as a Hamlet or an Orestes, but us u 
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patriot sacrificing his dearest friend to his country. 
The same doubt extends to the other supposed victims 
of Caesar’ 8 seductiveness. Names were mentioned in 
the following century, but no particulars were given. 
For the most part his alleged mistresses were the wives 
of men who remained closely attached to him notwith- 
standing. The report of his intrigue with Mucia 
answered its immediate purpose, in producing a tem- 
porary coldness on Pompey’s part towards Ciesar; but 
Pompey must either have discovered the story to be 
false or else have condoned it. for soon afterwards he 
married Ciesar' s daughter. Two points may be re- 
marked about these legends: first, that on no single 
occasion does Ciesar appear to have been involved in 
any trouble or quarrel on account of his love affairs; 
and secondly, that, with the exception of Brutus and of 
Cleopatra’s Ciesarion, whose claims to be Ciesar's son 
were denied and disproved, there is no record of any 
illegitimate children as the result of these amours — a 
strange thing if Ciesar was as libernl of his favours as 
popular scandal pretended. It would be idle to affect 
a belief that Ciesar was particularly virtuous. He was 
a man of the world, living in an age ns corrupt ns has 
been ever known. It would be equally idle to assume 
that all the ink-blots thrown upon him were certainly 
deserved, because we find them in books which we call 
classical. Proof deserving to be colled proof there is 
none ; and the only real evidence is the town talk of a 
society which feared and hated Ciesar, and was glad of 
every pretext to injure him when alive, or to discredit 
him after his death. Similar stories have been spread, 
are spread, and will be spread of every man who raises 
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himself a few inches above the level of his fellows. We 
know how it is with our contemporaries. A single seed 
of iact will produce in a season or two a harvest of 
calumnies, and sensible men pass such things by, and 
pay no attention to them. With history we are less 
careful or less charitable. An accusation of immorality 
is accepted without examination when brought against 
eminent persons who can no longer defend themselves, 
and to raise a doubt of its truth passes as a sign of a 
weak understanding. So let it be. It is certain that 
Caesar's contemporaries spread rumours of a variety of 
intrigues, in which they said that he was concerned. 
It is probable that some were well founded. It is 
possible that all were well founded. But it is no less 
indubitable that they rest on evidence which is not 
evidence at all, and that the most innocent intimacies 
would not have escaped misrepresentation from the 
venomous tongues of Roman society. Caesar comes 
into court with a fairer character than thoso whose 
virtues are thought to overshadow him. Marriage, 
which under the ancient Romans was the most sacred 
of ties, had become the lightest and the loosest. Cicero 
divorced Terentia when she was old and ill-tempered, 
and married a young woman. Cato made over his 
Marcia, the mother of his children, to his friend 
Hortensius, and took her back as a wealthy widow 
when Hortensius died. Pompey put away his first 
wife at Syllas bidding, and took a second who was 
already the wife of another man. Caesar, when little 
more than a boy, dared the Dictator’s displeasure 
rather than condescend to a similar compliance. His 
worst enemies admitted that from the gluttony, the 
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drunkenness, find the viler forms of sensuality, which 
were then so common, he was totally free. For the 
rest., it. is certain that, no friend ever permanently 
quarrelled with him on any question of domestic 
injury; and either there was n general indifference on 
such subjects, which lightens the character of the sin, 
or popular scandals in old Rome were of no sounder 
material than we find them composed of in other 
countries and in other times. 

Turning from scandal to reality, we come now to 
a curious incident, which occasioned a fresh political 
convulsion, where Ca'sar appears, not ns an actor in an 
affair of gallantry, but as a sufferer. 

Pompey was still absent, Ciesnr had resumed his 
duties as pnvtor. and was living in the official house 
of the Pont ifex Maximus, with his mother Aurelia and 
his wife Pompeia. The age was fertile of new religions. 
The worship of the Bona Dea, a foreign goddess of 
unknown origin, lmd recently been introduced into 
Rome, and an annual festival was held in her honour 
in the house of one or other of the principal magistrates. 
The Vestnl virgins officiated at the ceremonies, and 
women only were permitted to be present. This year 
the pontifical palace was selected for the occnsion, and 
Ciesnr ’ b wife Pompeia was to preside. 

The reader may remember a certain youth named 
CloditiB, who had been with Lucullus in Asia, and had 
been a chief instigator of tho mutiny in his army, lie 
was Lncullus’s brother-in-law, a member of the Claudian 
family, a patrician of tho patricians, and connected by 
blood and marriage with the proudest members of the 
aristocracy. If Cicero is to be believed, he had graduated 
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even while a boy in every form of vice, natural and 
unnatural. He was bold, clever, unprincipled, and 
unscrupulous, with a slender diminutive figure and a 
delicate woman’s face. His name was Clodius Pulcher. 
Cicero played upon it and called him Pulchellus Puer, 
‘the pretty boy.’ Between this promising young man 
and Cassar’s wife Pompeia there lmd sprung up an 
acquaintance, which Clodius was anxious to press to 
further extremes. Pompeia was difficult of access, her 
mother-in-law Aurelia keeping a strict watch over her; 
and Clodius, who was afraid of nothing, took advantage 
of the Bona Dea festival to make his way into Cscsar’s 
house dressed as a woman. Unfortunately for him, his 
disguise was detected. The insulted Vestals and the 
other ladies who were present flew upon him lilco the 
dogs of Actaeon, tore his borrowed garments from him. 
and drove him into the street naked and wounded. 
The adventure became known. It was mentioned in 
the Senate, and the College of Priests was ordered to 
hold an inquiry. The College found that Clodius had 
committed sacrilege, and the regular course in such 
cases was to send the offender to trial. There was 
general unwillingness, however, to treat the matter 
seriously. Clodius had many friends in the houso, and 
even Cicero, who was inclined at first to bo severe, took 
on reflection a more lenient view. Clodius had a sister, 
a light lady who, weaiy of her conquests over her 
fashionable admirers, had tried her fascinations on the 
great orator. He had escaped complete subjugation, 
but he had been flattered by the attention of the seduc- 
tive beauty, and was ready to help her brother out 
of his difficulty. Clodius was not yet the dangerous 
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desperado which he afterwards became ; and immo- 
rality, though seasoned with impiety, might easily, it 
was thought, be made too much of. Ca?sar himself 
did not press for punishment. As president of the 
college, he had acquiesced in their decision, and he 
divorced the unfortunate Pompeia; but he expressed 
no opinion as to the extent of her criminality, and 
lie gave as his reason for separating from her, not that 
she was guilty, but that Cmsar's wife must be above 
suspicion. 

Cato, however, insisted on a prosecution. Messnla, 
one of the consuls, was equally peremptory. The hesi- 
tation was regarded by the stricter senators ns a scandal 
to the order ; and in spite of the efforts of the second 
consul Piso, who was a friend of Clodius, it was decided 
that a bill for his indictment should bo submitted to 
the assembly in the Forum. Clodius, it seems, was 
generally popular. No political question was raised by 
the proceedings against him ; for the present his offence 
was merely a personal one; the wreck of Catiline 8 
companions, the dissolute young aristocrats, the loose 
members of all ranks and classes, took up the cause, 
and gathered to support, their favourite, with young 
Curio, whom Cicero called in mockery Fi/iola, at their 
head. The approaches to the Forum were occupied by 
them. Piso, by whom the bill was introduced, himself 
advised the people to reject it. Cato flow to the rostra 
and railed at the consul. Hortensius, the orator, and 
many others spoke on the same side. It appeared at 
lost that the people were divided, and would consent to 
the bill being passed if it was recommended to them 
by l>oth the consuls. Again, therefore, the matter was 
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referred to the Senate. One of the tribunes intro- 
duced Clodius, that he might speak for himself. Cicero 
had now altered his mind, and was in favour of the 
prosecution. 

The * pretty youth ’ was alternately humble and 
violent, begging pardon, and then abusing his brother- 
in-law, Lucullus, and more particularly Cicero, whom 
he suspected of being the chief promoter of the pro- 
ceedings against him. When it came to a division, 
the Senate voted by a majority of four hundred to 
fifteen that the consuls must recommend the bill. Piso 
gave way, and the tribune also who had been in 
Clodius’s favour. The people were satisfied, and a 
court of fifty-six judges was appointed, before whom 
the trial was to take place. It seemed that a convic- 
tion must necessarily follow, for there was no question 
about the facts, which were all admitted. There was 
some manoeuvring, however, in the constitution of the 
court, which raised Cicero’s suspicions. The judges, 
instead of being selected by the praetor, were chosen by 
lot, and the prisoner was allowed to challenge as many 
names as he pleased. The result was, that in Cicero’s 
opinion a more scandalous set of persons than those 
who were finally sworn were never collected round a 
gaming-table — ‘ disgraced senators, bankrupt knights, 
disreputable tribunes of the treasury, the few honest 
men that were left appearing to be ashamed of their 
company ’ — and Cicero considered that it would have 
been better if Hortensius, who was prosecuting, had 
withdrawn, and had left Clodius to be condemned by 
the general sense of respectable people, rather than 
risk the credit of Roman justice before so scandalous a 
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tribunal 1 Still flip case as it proceeded appeared so 
clear as to leave no hope of an acquittal. Clodins’s 
friends were in despair, and were meditating an appeal 
to the mob. The judges, on the evening of the first 
dav of the trial, as if they had already decided on a 
verdict of guilty, applied for a guard to protect them 
while they delivered it. The Senate complimented 
them in giving their consent. With a linn expectation 
present in all men's minds the second morning dawned, 
l iven in Home, accustomed as it was to mockeries of 
justice, public opinion was shocked when the confident 
anticipation was disappointed. According to Cicero, 
Marcus Crassus, for reasons known to himself, had been 
interested in Clodius. During the night he sent for 
t he judges one by one. lie gave them money. What 
else he either gave or promised them must continue 
veiled in Cicero’s Latin. 2 Before these influences 
the resolution of the judges melted away, and when 
the time came, thirtv-ono out of fifty-six high- 
horn Homan peers and gentlemen declared Clodius 
innocent. 

'Hie original cause was nothing. That a profligate 
young man should escape punishment for a licentious 
frolic was comparatively of no consequence; but the 
trial acquired a notoriety of infamy which shook once 
more the already tottering constitution. 

‘ Why did you ask for a guard ? ’ old Catullus growled 

1 4 Si rAtnam qurerifi absolutions, eg«.Bt.*va judicum fuit ©t turpitudo. 
. . . Non vidit (HorU-niiui) Hntiu* ess© ilium in infamiil rdinqui ac 
tordibu* quam infirmo judicio coin ini tti.’ — To Attirus, L 16. 

5 4 Jain vero, «*li Dii Boiii ! rein rditain ! t tiam n<*cU-8 cvrtanim 
muliernin, atquo •ufofrscmtulonivi tiobilium introductions nonnullis 
judicibuB pro mercedis cumulo fuorunt.’ — Jb. 
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to the judges ; ‘ was it that the mouey you have received 
might not be taken from you ? ’ 

‘Such is the history of this affair,’ Cicero wrote to 
his friend Atticus. ‘ We thought that the foundation 
of the Commonwealth had been surely re-established in 
my consulship, all orders of good men being happily 
united. You gave the praise to me, and I to the gods ; 
and now unless some god looks favourably on us, all is 
lost in this single judgment. Thirty Romans have been 
found to trample justice under foot for a bribe, and to 
declare an act not to have been committed, alout which 
not only not a rnan, but not a beast of the Held, can 
entertain the smallest doubt.’ 

Cato threatened the judges with impeachment; Cicero 
stormed in the Senate, rebuked the consul J'iso, and 
lectured Clodius in a speech which he himself admired 
exceedingly. The ‘ pretty boy’ in reply taunted Cicero 
with wishing to make himself a king. Cicero rejoined 
with asking Clodius about a man named ‘ King,’ whose 
estates he had appropriated, and reminded him of a 
misadventure among the pirates, from which he had 
come off with nameless ignominy. Neither antagonist 
very honourably distinguished himself in this encounter 
of wit. The Senate voted at last for an inquiry into 
the judges’ conduct; but an inquiry only added to 
Cicero’s vexation, for his special triumph had been, as 
he conceived, the union of the Senate with the Equites ; 
and the Equites took the resolution as directed against 
themselves, and refused to be consoled . 1 

1 ‘No* hio in republic^ infirruA, minon\ conimutabiliquo versamur. 
Credo enim to auriiase, noatroa cquitea pome n annntu emw disjunct™ ; 
t|ui pri uuiru illud valde graviter tuluruut, promulgatum ex seriatim con- 
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Cresnr had been absent during these scenes. His 
term of ofiice having expired, he had been despatched 
as pro-pnetor to Spain, where the ashes of the Ser- 
torian rebellion were still smouldering; and he had 
started for his province while the question of Clodius’s 
trial was still pending. Portugal and Gallicia were 
still unsubdued. Bands of robbers lay everywhere in 
the fastnesses of the mountain ranges. Ca-snr was 
already favourably known in Spain for his service as 
qua-stor. He now completed the conquest of the Penin- 
sula. He put down the banditti. He reorganised the 
administration with the rapid skill which always so 
remarkably distinguished him. He sent home large 
sums of money to the treasury. His work was done 
quickly, but it was done completely. He nowhere left 
an unsound spot unprobed. He never contented him- 
self with the superficial healing of a wound which 
would break out again when he was gone. What he 
began he finished, and left it in need of no further 
surgery. As his rewnrd, ho looked for a triumph and 
the consulship, one or both ; and the consulship he 
knew could not well be refused to him, unwelcome ns 
it would be to the Senate. 

Pompey meanwhile was at last coming back. All 
lesser luminaries shone faint before the sun of Pompey, 
the subduer of the pirates, the conqueror of Asia, the 
glory of the Roman name. Even Cicero had feared 


flulto fuinae, ut do iia, qui ob judicandum pecuniam aocepiaaont queoro* 
n'tur. Quft in re d*-cernt*ndA cum ego caau non affuiasezn, scnsiaaemquo 
id equeatrem ordinem ferro moleato, nequo aperto dicer* ; objurgavi 
non at um, ut mihi viaua sum, autnmA cum nuctoritato, et in cauaA nou 
Tcrecundtt aduiuduiu gravis et oopioau* fui / — Ad AUicvm, L 1 7 . 
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that the fame of the saviour of his country might pale 
before the lustre of the great Pompey. ‘ I used to be 
in alarm,’ he confessed with naive simplicity, ‘that six 
hundred years hence the merits of Sampsiceramus 1 
might seem to have been more than mine .’ 2 But how 
would Pompey appear? Would he come at the head , ’• 
of his army, like Sylla, the armed soldier of the demo- 
cracy, to avenge the affront upon his officers, to reform 
the State, to punish the Senate for the murder of the 
Catiline conspirators? Pompey had no such views, and 
no capacity for such ambitious operations. The ground 
had been prepared beforehand. The Mucia story had 
perhaps done its work, and the Senate and the great 
commander were willing to meet each other, at least 
with outward friendliness. 

His successes had been brilliant; but they were due 
rather to his honesty than to his military genius. He 
had encountered no real resistance, and Cato had sneered 
at his exploits as victories over women. He had put 
down the buccaneers, because he had refused to be bribed 
by them. He had overthrown Mithridates and had an- 
nexed Asia Minor and Syria to the Homan dominions. 
Lucullus could have done it as easily as his successor, 
if he could have turned his back upon temptations to 
increase his own fortune or gratify his own passions. 

The wealth of the East had lain at Pompey’s feet, and 
he had not touched it. He had brought millions into 
the treasury. He returned, as he had gone out, himself 
moderately provided for, and had added nothing to hie 

1 A nickname under which Cicero often apeak* of Pompey. 

1 ‘ Sole bat euirn me pungerc, no Sompaiceraini merita in patnaui ad 
annua do major* vidcrontur, qiuun nuatr *.' — To AUiciu, iL 17. 
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private iueome. lie understood, and practised strictly, 
the common rules of morality. He detested dishonesty 
and injustice. But he had no political insight; .and ii 
he was ambitious, it was with the innocent vanity which 
desires, and is content, with, admiration. In the time 
of the Scipios he would have lived in au atmosphere 
of universal applause, and would have died in honour 
with an unblemished name, in the age of Clodius and 
Catiline he was the easy dupe of men of stronger in- 
tellect than his own, who played upon his unsuspicious 
integrity. His delay in coming back had arisen chiefly 
from anxiety for his personal safety. He was eager to 
be reconciled to the Senate, yet without deserting the 
people. While in Asia he had reassured Cicero that 
nothing was to be feared from him. 1 His hope was to 
find friends on all sides and in all parties, and he 
thought that he had deserved their friendship. 

Thus when Pompey landed at Brindisi his dreaded 
legions were disbanded, and he proceeded to the capital, 
with a train of captive princes as the symbols of his 
victories, and waggons loaded with treasure as an ofler- 
ing to his country. He was received as he advanced 
with the shouts of applauding multitudes. He entered 
Koine in a galaxy of glory. A splendid column com- 
memorated the cities which he had taken, the twelve 
million human beings whom he had slain or subjected, 
llis triumph was the most magnificent which the 
Roman citi/.euB had ever witnessed, and by special vote 
he was permitted to wear his triumphal robe in the 
Senate as often and as long as might please him. The 
fireworks over, and with the aureole of glory about his 


1 1 Poxupciu* uobia aaiicusiuiUB uue coastal .' — To Alttfut, L 12. 
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brow, the great Pompey, like another Samson shorn ol 
his locks, dropped into impotence and insignificance, 
fn February 61, during the debate on the Clodius affair, 
he made his first speech in the Senate. Cicero, listening 
with malicious satisfaction, reported that ‘ Pompey gave 
no pleasure to the wretched ; to the bad he seemed 
without backbone ; he was not agreeable to the well- 
to-do; the wise and good found him wanting in sub- 
stance;’ 1 in short, the speech was a failure. Pompey 
applied for a second consulship. He was reminded 
that he had been consul eight years previously, aud 
that the ten years’ interval prescribed by Sylla, between 
the first and the second term, had not expired. He 
asked for lands for his soldiers, and for the ratification 
of his acts in Asia. Cato opposed the first request, as 
likely to lead to another Agrarian law. Lucullus, who 
was jealous of him, raised difficulties about the second, 
and thwarted him with continual delays. 

Pompey, being a poor speaker, thus found himself 
entirely helpless in the new field. Cicero, being re- 
lieved from fear of him as a rival, was wise enough to 
see that the collapse might not continue, aud that his 
real qualities might again bring him to the front. The 
Clodius business had been a frightful scandal, and, 
smooth as the surface might seem, ugly cracks were 
opening all round the constitution. The disbanded 
legions were impatient for their farms. The knights, 
who were already offended with the Senate for having 
thrown the disgrace of the Clodius trial upon them, 
had a fresh and more substantial grievance. The 


* 1 Non jucunda ro i r i h, man in improbU, bcatin non grata, bonus uon 
grmru. Ita^ue (ngebai .' — To Atticus , L 14- 
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leaders of the order had contracted to farm the revenues 
in Asia. They found that the terms which they had 
offered were too high, and they claimed an abatement, 
which the Senate refused to allow. The Catiline con- 
spiracy should have taught the necessity of a vigorous 
administration. C.ccilius Metellusand Lucius Afrauius, 
Foi.. 1. who had been chosen consuls for the year 60, were 
mere nothings. Metellus was a vacant aristocrat, 1 to 
be depended on for resisting popular demands, but 
without insight otherwise; the second, Afranius, was a 
person ‘on whom only a philosopher could look without 
n groan;’ 2 and one year more might witness the con- 
sulship of Cajsar. ‘ I have not a friend,' Cicero wrote, 
‘ to whom I can express my real thoughts. Things 
cannot long stand ns they are. I have been vehement: 
1 have put out nil my strength in the hope of mending 
matters and healing our disorders, but we will not 
endure the necessary medicine. The seat of justice 
has been publicly debauched. Resolutions are intro- 
duced against, corruption, but no law can be carried. 
The knights are alienated. The Senate has lost its 
authority. The concord of the orders is gone, and the 
pillars of the Commonwealth which I set up are over- 
thrown. Wo have not a statesman, or the shadow of 
one. My friend Poinpey, who might have done some- 
thing, sits silent, admiring his fine clothes. 3 Crassus 

1 'Metellus non homo, wed litus atquo oer, et solitude uicra.’ — To 
Atticus, i. 18. 

J 1 Consul eat impoiutuB is nobis, quern nemo, prater nos philosophoa, 
aspicere nine suspiratu jKiteat' — lb. 

1 ' Poinpciuft togul&m illain pictarn silentio tuctur suain.' — lb. Tho 
* pic U togula ' means the triumphal robe which Pompey was allowed 
to WOAT. 
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will say nothing to make himself unpopular, and the 
rest are such idiots as to hope that although the con- 
stitution fall they will save their own fishponds . 1 Cato, 
the best man that we have, is more honest than wise. 
For these three months he has been worrying the 
revenue farmers, and will not let the Senate satisfy 
them .’ 2 

It was time for Cicero to look about him. The 
Catiline affair was not forgotten. Ue might still be 
called to answer for the executions, and he felt that he 
required some stronger support than an aristocracy, 
who would learn nothing and seemed to be bent on 
destroying themselves. In letter after letter he pours 
out his contempt for his friends ‘ of the fishponds, ’ as 
he called them, who would neither mend their ways 
nor let others mend them. He would not desert them 
altogether, but he provided for contingencies. The 
tribunes had taken up the cause of Pornpey’s legion- 
aries. Agrarian laws were threatened, and Pornpey 
himself was most eager to see his soldiers satisfied. 
Cicero, who had hitherto opposed an Agrarian law with 
all his violence, discovered now that something might 
be said in favour of draining ‘ the sink of the city,’ 3 
and repeopling Italy. Besides the public advantage, 
he felt that he would please the mortified but still 
popular Pompey ; and he lent his help in the Senate 
to improving a bill introduced by the tribunes, and 
endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to push it through. 

1 'Ceteroe jam nosti ; qui ita Hunt ntulti, ut axniwA republic^ piscina* 
•uaa fore Halva* xperare videantur .’ — To AUicua, L 18. 

* lb. L 18, abridged. 

* ' Sentinaui nrbix,’ a wonte word than be had blamed in Kullus three 
yean before. — lb. L 19. 
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So grateful was Pompey for Cicero’s support, that 
ho called kirn, in the Senate, ‘the saviour of the 
world.’ 1 Cicero was delighted with the phrase, and 
began to look to Pompey as a convenient ally, lie 
thought that he could control and guide him and use 
his popularity for moderate measures. Nay, even in 
his despair of the aristocracy, he began to regard as 
not impossible a coalition with Civsar. 1 ^ ou caution 
me alont Pompey,’ he wrote to Atticus in the following 
July. ‘ Do not. suppose that I am attaching myself to 
him for my own protection ; but the state of things 
is such, lhat if we two disagree the worst misfortunes 
may be feared. I make no concessions to him, I seek 
to make him better, and to cure him ol his jxjpular 
levity ; and now he speaks more highly by tar of my 
"actions than of his own. He has merely done well, he 
says, while I have saved the State. However this may 
affect me, it is certainly good for the Commonwealth. 
What if I can make Ca-sar better also, who is now 
coming on with wind and tide? Will that be so bad 
a thing? Even if I hod no enemies, if 1 was supported 
as universally as I ought to be, still a medicine which 
will cure the diseased parts ot the State is better than 
the surgery which would amputate them. The knights 
have fallen ofT from the Senate. The noble lords think 
they are in heaven when they have barbel in their 
ponds that will eat out of their hands, and they leave 
tho rest to fate. You cannot love Cato more than I 
love him, but he does harm with the best intentions. 

1 ' r<iiii|x>iutn lulihm in caui v olunt.iU in, ut in Scnatu non *cinel, «-d 
wj*c, umlUwjuc v. rbi«, hujns mihi mlntcin iu.^rii ftUjuo orbU tcminiro 
adjudicArit' — To All irtu, L 19. 
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He speaks as if be was in Plato’s Republic, instead of 
being in the dregs of that of Romulus. Most true that 
corrupt judges ought to be punished! Cato proposed 
it, the Senate agreed ; but the knights have declared 
war upon the Senate. Most insolent of the revenue 
farmers to throw up their contract ! Cato resisted 
them, and carried his point; but now, when seditions 
break out, the knights will not lift a linger to repress 
them. Are we to hire mercenaries? Are we to depend 
on our slaves and fteedmen? . . . But enough .’ 1 

Cicero might well despair of a Senate who had taken 
Cato to lead them. Poinpey had come home in the 
best of dispositions. The Senate had offended Poinpey, 
and, more than that, had offended his legionaries. 
They had quarrelled with the knights. They hud 
quarrelled with the moneyed interests. They now 
added an entirely gratuitous affront to Caesar. His 
Spanish administration was admitted by every one to 
have been admirable. He was coming to stand for the 
consulship, which could not be refused ; but he asked 
for a triumph also, and as the rule stood there was a 
difficulty, for if he was to have a triumph, he must 
remain outside the walls till the day lixed lor it, and if 
he was a candidate for office, he must be present in 
person on the day of the election. The custom, though oct 
convenient in itself, had been more than once set aside. 
Caesar applied to the Senate for a dispensation, which 
would enable him to be a candidate in his absence ; 
and Cato, either from dislike of Caesar, or from a hope 
that he might prefer vanity to ambition, and that the 
dreaded consulship might be escaped, persuaded the 

1 To AUuus, iL I, abridged. 
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Senate to refuse. If this was the expectation, it was 
disappointed. Caesar dropped his triumph, came home, 
and went through the usual forms, and it at once 
appeared that his election was certain, and that every 
powerful influence in the State was combined in his 
favour. From Pompey he met the warmest reception. 
The Mucia bubble had burst. Pompey saw in Ciesar 
only the friend who had stood by him in every step of 
his later career, and had braved the fury of the Senate 
at the side of his officer Metellus Nepos. Equally 
certain it was that Cmsar, as a soldier, would interest 
himself for Pompey ’s legionaries, and that they could 
bo mutually useful to each other. Crosar had the 
people at his back, and Pompey had the army. The 
third great power in Rome was that of the capitalists, 
and about the attitude of these there was at. first some 
< uncertainty. Crassus, who was the impersonation of 
them, was a friend of Cmsar, but had been on bad 
terms with Pompey. Ctesar, however, contrived to 
reconcile them ; and thus all parties outside the 
patrician circle were combined for a common purpose. 
Could Cicero have takon his place frankly at their side, 
as his better knowledge told him to do, the inevitable 
revolution might have been accomplished without 
bloodshed, and the course of history have been different. 
Cmsar wished it. But it was not bo to be. Cicero per- 
haps found that he would have to be content with a 
humbler position than he had anticipated, that in such 
a combination he would have to follow rather than to 
not lead. He was tempted. He saw a promise of peace, 
safety, influence, if not absolute, yet considerable. But 
he could not bring himself to sacrifice the proud posi- 
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tion which he had won for himself in his consulship, as 
leader of the Conservatives ; and he still hoped to reign 
in the Senate, while using the protection of the popular 
chiefs as a shelter in time of storms. 

Caesar was chosen consul without opposition. His 
party was so powerful that it seemed at one time as if 
he could name his colleague, but the Senate succeeded 
with desperate efforts in secnring the second place. They 
subscribed money profusely, the im macul ate Cato pro- f< U x 
minent among them. The machinery of corruption was 
well in order. The great nobles commanded the votes 
of their d icntiU , and they succeeded in giving Ciesar 
the same companion who had accompanied him through 
the aedileship and the praetorship, Marcus Bibulus, a 
dull, obstinate fool, who could be relied on, if for nothing 
else, yet for dogged resistance to every step which the 
Senate disapproved. For the moment they appeared to 
have thought that with Bibulus’s help they might defy 
Caesar, and reduce his office to a nullity. Immediately 
on the election of the consuls, it was usual to determine 
the provinces to which they were to be appointed when 
their consulate should expire. The regulation lay with 
the Senate, and, either in_mere spleen or to prevent 
Caesar from having the command of an army, they 
allotted him the department of the ‘ Woods and 
Forests.’ 1 A very few weeks had to pass before they 
discovered that they had to do with a man who was 
not to be turned aside so slightingly. 

Hitherto Caesar had been feared and hated, but his 
powers were rather suspected than understood. As the 
nephew of Marius and the son-in-law of Cinua, he was 

1 Silva caUaquc — to which ‘ wood* and forest* ' u a near equivalent. 
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the natural chief of the party which had once governed 
Rome, and had been trampled under the hoof of Sylla. 
He lmd shown on many occasions that he had inherited 
his uncle’s principles, and could be daring and skilful 
in asserting them. But he had held carefully within 
the constitutional lines; he had kept himself clear of 
conspiracies; he had never, like the Gracchi, put him- 
self forward as a popnlar agitator. When he had 
exerted himself in the political world of Rome, it had 
been to maintain the law against violence, to resist and 
punish encroachments of arbitrary power, or to rescue 
the Empire from being gambled away by incapable or 
profligate aristocrats. Thus ho had gathered for himself 
the animosity of the fashionable upper classes and the 
confidence of the body of the people. But what he 
would do in power, or what it was in him to do, was as 
yet merely conjectural. 

At all events, after an interval of a generation, thero 
was again a popular consul, and on every side there 
was a harvest of iniquities ready for the sickle. Sixty 
years had passed since the death of the younger 
Gracchus; revolution after revolution had swept over 
the Commonwealth, and Italy was still as Tiberius 
Gracchus had found it. The Grncchan colonists had 
disappeared. The Syllan military proprietors had dis- 
appeared — one by one they had fallen to beggary, and 
had sold their holdings, and again the country was 
parcelled into enormous estates cultivated by slave 
gangs. The Italians had been emancipated, but the 
process had gone no further. The libertini, the sons 
of the freedmen, still waited for equality of rights. The 
rich and prosperous provinces beyond the Po remained 
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unenfranchised, while the value of the franchise itself 
was daily diminishing as the Senate resumed its control 
over the initiative of legislation. Each year the elections 
became more corrupt. The Clodius judgment had been 
the most frightful instance which had yet occurred of 
the depravity of the law courts ; while, by Cicero’s n. 
own admission, not a single measure could pass beyond 
discnssion into act which threatened the interests of 
the oligarchy. The consulship of Caesar was looked to 
with hope from the respectable part of the citizens, with 
alarm from the high-born delinquents as a period of 
genuine reform. The new consuls were to enter office 
on the 1 st of January. In December it was known 
that an Agrarian law would be at once proposed under 
plea of providing for Pompey’s troops ; and Cicero had 
to decide whether he would act in earnest in the spirit 
which he had begun to show when the tribunes’ bill was 
under discussion, or would fall back upon resistance 
with the rest, of his party, or evade the difficult dilemma 
by going on foreign service, or else would simply 
absent himself from Romo while the struggle was 
going on. ‘ I may either resist,’ he said, ‘ and there 
will be an honourable fight; or I may do nothing, and 
withdraw into the country, which will be honourable 
also ; or 1 may give active help, which I am told Ciesar 
expects of me. His friend, Cornelius Balbus, who was 
with me lately, affirms that Cmsar will be guided in 
everything by my advice and Pompey’s, and will use 
his endeavour to bring Pompey and Crassus together. 
Such a course has its advantages ; it will draw me 
closely to Pompey and, if I please, to Caesar. I shall 
have no more to fear from my enemies. I shall be at 
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pence with the people. I can look to qniet in my old 
age. But the lines still move me which conclude the 
third book (of my Poem on my consulship) : — “ Hold 
to the track on which thou enteredst in thy early 
youth, which thou pursuedst as consul so valorously 
and bravely. Increase thy fame, and seek the praise 
of Jthe gggd.” ’ 1 

It had been proposed to send Cicero on a mission to 
Egypt. ‘ I should like well, and I have long wished,’ 
he said, ‘ to see Alexandria and the rest of that country. 
They have had enough of me here at present, and they 
may wish for me when I am away. But to go now, 
and to go on a commission from Cmsar and Pompey ! 

I should blush 

To face the men and long-robed dames of Troy.* 

, ,,Whnt will our Optimates say, if wo have any Optimates 
left ? Polydamas will throw in my teeth that I have 
boon bribed by the Opposition — I mean Cato, who is 
ono of a hundred thousand to me. What will history 
say of me six hundred years hence ? I am more afraid 
of that than of the chatter of my contemporaries .' 3 

So Cicero meditated, thinking as usual of himself 
first and of his duty afterwards — the fatnlest of all 
courses then and always. 

• 

1 • Intcrca cunus, quo* primA a part© juvent®, 

Quoaquo idoo consul virtuto animoque petisti, 

1 1 os re tine atque augo f amain laudesque bonorum.’ 

— To Atticus , il J. 

1 Huai, vi. 442. Lord Derby’s translation. 1 To AUicu$ t ii. 5. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The consulship of Caesar was the last chance for the s* 
Roman aristocracy. He was not a revolutionist. lie- 
volutions are the last desperate remedy when all else 
has failed. They may create as many ovils as they 
cure, and wise men always hate them. But if revolu- 
tion was to be escaped, reform was inevitable, and it 
was for the Senate to choose between the alternatives. 
Could the noble lords have known, then, in that their 
day, the things that belonged to their peace^— could 
they have forgotten their fishponds and their game pre- 
serves, and have remembered that, as the rulers of the 
civilised world, they had duties which the eternal order 
of nature would exact at their hands, the shaken con- 
stitution might have regained its stability, and the 
forms and even the reality of the Republic might have 
continued for another century. It was not to be. Had 
the Senate been capable of using the opportunity, they 
would long before have undertaken a reformation foi 
themselves. Even had their eyes been opened, there 
were disintegrating forces at work which the highest 
political wisdom could do no more than arrest ; and 
little good is really effected by prolonging artificially 
the lives of either constitutions or individuals beyond 
their natural period. From the time when Rome be- 

*93 n 
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came an Empire, mistress of provinces to which she 
was unable to extend her own liberties, the days of her 
self-government were numbered. A homogeneous and 
vigorous people may manage their own affairs under a 
popular constitution so long as their personal characters 
remain undegenerate. Parliaments and Senates may 
represent the general will of the community, and may 
pass laws and administer them as public sentiment 
approves. But such Ixxlies can preside successfully 
only among subjects who are directly represented in 
them. They are too ignorant, too selfish, too divided, 
to govern others ; and Imperial aspirations draw after 
them, by obvious necessity, an Imperial rule. Caesar 
may have known this in his heart, yet the most far- 
seeing statesman will not so trust his own misgivings 
as to refuse to hope for the regeneration of the institu- 
tions into which he is born. He will determine that 
justice shall be done. Justice is the essence of govern- 
ment, and without justice all forms, democratic or 
monarchic, are tyrannies alike. But he will work with 
the existing methods till the inadequacy of them has 
been proved beyond dispute. Constitutions are never 
overthrown till they have pronounced sentence on 
themselvea 

Caesar accordingly commenced office by an endeavour 
to conciliate. The army and the moneyed interests, re- 
presented by Pompey and Crassus, were already with 
him ; and he used his endeavours, as has been seen, to 
gain Cicero, who might bring with him such part of 
the landed aristocracy as were not hopelessly incor- 
rigible. With Cicero he but partially succeeded. The 
great orator solved the problem of the situation by 
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going away into the country and remaining there for 
the greater part of the year, and Ciesar had to do with- 
out an assistance which, in the speaking department, 
would have been invaluable to him. His first step was 
to order the publication of the ‘ Acta Diuma,’ a daily 
journal of the doings of the Senate. The light of day 
being thrown in upon that august body might prevent 
honourable members from laying hands on each other 
as they had lately done, and might enable the people 
to know what was going on among them — on a better 
authority than rumour. He then introduced his Agra- 
rian law, the rough draft of which had been already 
discussed, and had been supported by Cicero in the 
preceding year. Had he meant to be defiant, like the 
Gracchi, he might have offered it at once to the people. 
Instead of doing so, he laid it before the Senate, invit- 
ing them to amend his suggestions, and promising any 
reasonable concessions if they would co-operate. No 
wrong was to be done to any existing occupiers. No 
right of property was to be violated which was any real 
right at all. Large tracts in Campania which belonged 
to the State were now held on the usual easy terms by 
great landed patricians. These Ciusar proposed to buy 
out, and to settle on the ground twenty thousand of 
Pompey’s veterans. There was money enough and to 
Bpare in the treasury, which they had themselves 
brought home. Out of the large funds which would 
still remain, land might be purchased in other parts of 
Italy for the rest, and for a few thousand of the un- 
employed population which was crowded into Rome. 
The measure in itself was admitted to be a moderate 
one. Every pains had been taken to spare the interests 
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and to avoid hurting the susceptibilities of the aris- 
tocrats. But, as Cicero said, the very name of an 
Agrarian law was intolerable to them. It meant in 
the end spoliation and division of property, and the 
first step would bring others after it. The public lands 
they had shared conveniently among themselves from 
immemorial time. The public treasure was their trea- 
sure, to be laid out as they might think proper. Cato 
headed the opposition. He stormed for an entire day, 
and was so violent that Caesar threatened him with 
arrest The Senate groaned and foamed ; no progress 
was made or was likely to be made; and Caesar, as 
much in earnest as they were, had to toll them that 
if they would not help him, he must appeal to the 
assembly. ‘ I invited you to revise the law,’ he said ; 
‘I was willing that if any clause displeased you it 
should be expunged. You will not touch it. Well, 
then, the people must decide.’ 

The Senate had made up their minds to fight the 
battle. If Ciesar went to the assembly, Bibulus, their 
second consul, might stop the proceedings. It this 
seemed too extreme a step, custom provided other im- 
pediments, to which recourse might be had. Bibulus 
might survey the heavens, watch the birds, or the 
clouds, or the direction of the wind, and declare the 
aspects unfavourable ; or he might proclaim day after 
day to be holy, and on holy days no legislation was 
permitted. Should these religious cobwebs bo brushed 
away, the Senate had provided a further resource in 
three of the tribunes whom they had bribed. Thus 
they held themselves secure, and dared Ciesar to do 
his worst. Cmsar on his side was equally determined. 
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The assembly was convoked. The Forum was choked 
to overflowing. Ckesar and Pompey stood on the steps 
of the Temple of Castor, and Bibulus and his tribunes 
were at hand ready with their interpellations. Such 
passions had not been roused in Rome since the days 
of Cinna and Octavius, and many a young lord was 
doubtless hoping that the day would not close without 
another lesson to ambitious demagogues and howling 
mobs. In their eyes the one reform which Rome needed 
was another Sylla. 

Caesar read his law from the tablet on which it was 
inscribed ; and, still courteous to his antagonist, he 
turned to Bibulus and asked him if he had any fault to 
find. Bibulus 6aid sullenly that he wanted no revolu- 
tions, and that while he was consul there should be 
none. The people hissed ; and he then added in a rage, 
‘You shall not have your law this year though every 
man of you demand it.’ Caesar answered nothing, but 
Pompey and Crassus stood forward. They were not 
officials, but they were real forces. Pompey was the 
idol of every soldier in the State, and at Caesar’s in- 
vitation he addressed the assembly. lie spoke for his 
veterans. He spoke for the poor citizens. He said 
that he approved the law to the last letter of it. 

‘Will you, then,' asked Caesar, ‘ support the law if it 
be illegally opposed?' ‘Since/ replied Pompey, ‘you 
consul, and you my fellow citizens, ask aid of me, a 
poor individual without office and without authority, 
who nevertheless has done some service to the State, I 
say that I will bear the shield, if others draw the sword. 
Applause rang out from a hundred thousand throats. 
Crassus followed to the same purpose, and was received 
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with the same wild delight. A few senators, who re- 
tained their senses, saw the uselessness of opposition, 
and retired. Bibulus was of duller and tougher metal. 

As the vote was about to be taken he and his tribunes 
rushed to the rostra. The tribunes pronounced their 
veto. Bibulus said that he had consulted the sky ; the 
gods forbade further action being taken that day, and 
he declared the assembly dissolved. Nay, as if a man 
like Cresar could be stopped by a shadow, he proposed 
to sanctify the whole remainder of the year, that no 
further business might be transacted in it. Yells 
drowned his voice. The mob rushed upon the steps ; 
Bibulus was thrown down, and the rods of the lictors 
were broken ; the tribunes who had betrayed their order 
were beaten ; Cato held his ground, and stormed at 
Ctesar, till he was led off by the police, raving and 
gesticulating. The law was then passed, and a resolution 
besides, that every senator should take an oath to obey it ^ 
So in ignominy the Senate’s resistance collapsed : V- 
the Ciesar whom they had thought to put off with their 
‘ woods and forests ’ had proved stronger than the 
, whole of them ; and, prostrate at the first lpjind of the 
battle, they did not attempt another. They met the 
following morning. Bibulus told his story, and op- 
pealed for support. Had the Senate complied, they 
would probably have ceased to exist. The oath was 
' \ unpalatable, but they made the best of it. Metellus 
Celer, Cato, and Favonius, a senator whom men called 
Cato’s ape, struggled against their fate, but, ‘ swearing 
they would ne’er consent, consented.’ The unwelcome 
formula was swallowed by the whole of them ; and 
Bibulus, who had done his part, and had been beaten 
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and kicked and trampled upon, and now found kis 
employers afraid to stand by him, went off sulkily to 
his house, shut himself up there, and refused to act as 
consul further during the remainder of the year. 

There was no further active opposition. A commis- 
sion was appointed by Caesar to carry out the Land 
Act, composed of twenty of the best men that could bo 
found, one of them being Atius Balbus, the husband of 
Caesar’s only sister, and grandfather of a little child 
now three years old, who was known afterwards to the 
world as Augustus. Cicero was offered a place, but 
declined. The land question having been disposed of, 
Caesar then proceeded with the remaining measures by 
which his consulship was immortalised. Ho had re- 
deemed his promise to Pompey by providing for his 
soldiers. He gratified Crassus by giving the desired 
relief to the farmers of the taxes. He confirmed 
Pompey’s arrangements for the government of Asia, 
which the Senate had left in suspense. The Senate 
was now itself suspended. The consul acted directly 
with the assembly, without obstruction, and without 
remonstrance, Bibulus only from time to time sending 
out monotonous admonitions from within doors that 
the season was consecrated, and that Cmsar’s acts had 
no validity. Still more remarkably, and as the distin- 
guishing feature of his term of office, Caasar carried, 
with the help of the people, the body of admirable laws 
which are known to jurists as the ‘Leges Juliae,’ and 
mark an epoch in Roman history. They were laws as 
unwelcome to the aristocracy as they were essential to 
the continued existence of the Roman State, laws which 
had been talked of in the Senate, but which could 
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never pass through the preliminary stage of resolu- 
tions, and were now enacted over the Senate’s head 
by the will of C;esar and the sovereign power of the 
nation. A mere outline can alone be attempted here. 
There was a law declaring the inviolability of the 
persons of magistrates during their term of authority, 
reflecting back on the murder of Saturninus, and touch- 
ing by implication the killing of Lent ulus and his 
companions. There was a law for the punishment of 
adultery, most disinterestedly singular if the popular 
accounts of C;esar’s habits had any grain of truth in 
them. There were laws for the protection of the sub- 
ject from violence, public or private ; and laws disabling 
persons who had laid hands illegally on Roman citizens 
from holding office in the Commonwealth. There was 
a law, intended at last to bo effective, to deal with 
judges who allowed themselves to be bribed. There 
wore laws against defrauders of the revenue ; laws 
against debasing the coin ; laws against sacrilege ; 
laws against corrupt State contracts; laws against 
bribery at elections. Finally, there was a law, care- 
fully framed, lie repdundis , to exact retribution from 
pro-consuls or pro-pnetors of the typo of Verres, who 
, had plundered the provinces. All governors were re- 
quired, on relinquishing office, to make a double return 
of their accounts, one to remain for inspection among 
the archives of the province, and one to be sent to 
/ Romo; and where pec ulation or injustice could bo 
proved, the offender’s estate was made answerable to 
• the lost sesterce .* 

1 Sco a list of tho Logos Julias in the 48th Book of tho Corpus Juru 
Oi villa. 
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Such laws were words only,- without the will to 
execute them; but they affirmed the principles on 
which Roman or any other society could alone continue. 
It was for the officials of the constitution to adopt 
them, and save themselves and the Republic, or to 
ignore them as they had ignored the laws which already 
existed, and see it perish as it deserved. All that man 
could do for the preservation of his country from 
revolution Caesar had accomplished. Sylla had re- 
established the rule of the aristocracy, and it had failed 
grossly and disgracefully. Cinna and Marius had tried 
democracy, and that had failed. Csesar was trying 
what law would do, and the result remained to be seen. 
Bibnlus, as each measure was passed, croaked that 
it was null and void. The leaders of the Senate 
threatened between their teeth that all should be 
undone when Caesar's term was over. Cato, when he 
mentioned the ‘ Leges Juliae,’ spoke of them as enact- 
ments, but refused them their author’s name. But the 
excellence of these laws was so clearly recognised that 
they survived the irregularity of their introduction ; 
and the ‘ Lex de Repetundis ' especially remained a 
terror to evildoers, with a promise of better days to 
the miserable and pillaged subjects of the Roman 
Empire. 

So the year of Caesar’s consulship passed away. 
What was to happen when it had expired ? The 
Senate had provided ‘ the woods and forests ’ for him. 
But the Senate’s provision in such a matter could not 
be expected to hold. He asked for nothing, but he 
was known to desire an opportunity of distinguished 
service. Caesar was now forty-three. His life was 
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ebbing away, and, with the exception of his two years 
in Spain, it had been spent in struggling with the base 
elements of Roman faction. Great men will bear such 
sordid work when it is laid on them, but they loathe it 
notwithstanding, and for the present there was nothing 
more to be done. A new point of departure had been 
taken. Principles had been laid down for the Senate 
and people to act on, if they could and would. Ciesar 
could only wish for a long absence in some new sphere 
of usefulness, where he could achieve something really 
great which his country would remember. 

And on one side only was such a sphere open to 
him. The East was Roman to the Euphrates. No 
second Mitliridates conld loosen the grasp with which 
the legions now held the civilised parts of Asia. Par- 
tisans might disturb the frontier, but could not seriously 
threaten the Eastern dominions ; and no advantage was 
promised by following on the steps of Alexander, and 
annexing countries too poor to bear the cost of their 
maintenance. To the west it was different. Beyond 
the Alps there was still a territory of unknown extent, 
stretching away to the undefined ocean, a territory 
peopled with warlike races, some of whom in ages long 
past had swept over Italy and taken Rome, and had 
left their descendants and their name in the northern 
province, which was now called Cisalpine Gaul. With 
these races the Romans had as yet no clear relations, 
aud from them alone could any serious danger threaten 
the State. The Gauls had for some centuries ceased 
their wanderings, had settled down in fixed localities. 
They had built towns and bridges ; they had cultivated 
the soil, aud hud become wealthy and partly civilised. 
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With the tribes adjoining Provence the Romans had 
alliances more or less precarious, and had established 
a kind of protectorate over them. But even here the 
inhabitants were uneasy for their independence, and 
troubles were continually arising with them ; while 
into these districts and into the rest of Gaul a fresh 
and stormy element was now being introduced. In 
earlier times the Gauls had been stronger than the 
Germans, and not only could they protect their own 
frontier, but they had formed settlements beyond the 
Rhine. These relations were being changed. The 
Gauls, as they grew in wealth, declined in vigour. The 
Germans, still roving and migratory, were throwing 
covetous eyes out of their forests on the fields and vine- 
yards of their neighbours, and enormous numbers of 
them were crossing the Rhine and .Danube, looking for 
new homes. How feeble a barrier either the Alps or 
the Gauls themselves might prove against such in- 
vaders had been but too recently experienced. Men 
who were of middle age at the time of Cfesar’s consul- 
ship could still remember the terrors which had been 
caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutons. 
Marius had saved Italy then from destruction, ns it 
were, ^jy the hair of its head. The annihilation of 
those hordes had given Rome a passing respite . But - 

fresh generations had grown up. Fresh multitudes .t 

were streaming out of the North. Germans in hun- 
dreds of thousands were again passing the Upper 
Rhine, rooting themselves in Burgundy, and coming in 
collision with tribes which Rome protected. There 
were uneasy movements among the Gauls themselves, 
whole nations of them breaking up from their homes 
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and again adrift, upon the world. Gaul and Germany 
were like a volcano giving signs of approaching erup- 
tion ; and, at any moment and hardly with warning, 
another lava stream might be pouring down into 
Venetia and Lombardy. 

To deal with this danger was the work marked out 
for Caesar. It is the fashion to say that he sought a 
military command that he might have an army behind 
him to overthrow the constitution. If this was his 
object, ambition never chose a more dangerous or less 
promising route for itself. Men of genius who accom- 
plish groat things in this world do not trouble them- 
selves with remote and visionary aims. They encouute) 
emergencies as they rise, and leave the future to shape 
itself ns it may. It would seem that at first the 
defence of Italy was all that was thought of. ‘The 
woods and forests ’ were set aside, and Ciesar, by a vote 
of the people, was given the command of Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyria for five years; but either he himself 
desired, or especial circumstances which were taking 
place beyond the mountains recommended, that a wider 
scope should be allowed him. The Senate, finding that 
the people would act without them if they hesitated, 
gave him in addition Gallia Comata, the land of the 
Gauls with the long hair, the governorship of the 
Roman province beyond the Alps, with untrammelled 
liberty to act as he might think good throughout the 
country which is now known as Prance and Switzerland 
and the Rhine provinces of Germany. 

He was to start early in the approaching year. It 
was necessary before he went to make some provision 
for the quiet government of the capital. The alliance 
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with Pompey and Crassus gave temporary security. 
Pompey had less stability of character than could 
have been wished, but he became attached to Cffisar’s 
daughter Julia; and a fresh link of marriage was 
formed to hold them together. Ciesar himself married 
Calpumia, the daughter of Calpuraius Piso. The 
Senate having temporarily abdicated, he was able to 
guide the elections; and Piso and Pompey ’s friend 
Gabinius, who had obtained the command of the pirate 
war for him, were chosen consuls for the year 58. 
Neither of them, if we can believe a tithe of Cicero’s 
invective, was good for much ; but they were staunch 
partisans, and were to bo relied on to resist any efforts 
which might be made to repeal the ‘ Leges J uliae.' 
These matters being arranged, and his own term 
having expired, Caesar withdrew, according to custom, 
to the suburbs beyond the walls to collect troops and 
prepare for his departure. Strange things, however, 
had yet to happen before he was gone. 

It iB easy to conceive how the Senate felt at these 
transactions, how ill they bore to find themselves super- 
seded, and the State managed over their heads. Fashion- 
able society was equally furious, and the three allies 
went by the name of Dynasts, or ‘ Reges Superbi.' 
After resistance had been abandoned, Cicero came 
back to Romo to make cynical remarks from which all 
parties suffered equally. His special grievance was the 
want of consideration which he conceived to have been 
shown for himself. He mocked at the Senate ; he 
mocked at Bibnlus, whom he particularly abominated ; 
he mocked at Pompey and the Agrarian law. Mockery 
turned to indignation when he thought of the ingrati- 
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tude of the Senate, and his chief consolation in their 
discomfiture was that it had fallen on them through 
the neglect of their most distinguished member. ‘I 
could have saved them, if they would have let me,’ he 
said. ‘ I could save them still, if I were to try ; but I 
will go study philosophy in my own family.' 1 * * * * * * ‘ Free- 

dom is gone,’ he wrote to Atticus ; ‘ and if we are to 
be worse enslaved, we shall bear it. Our lives and 
properties are more to ns than liberty. We sigh, and 
we do not even remonstrate.’* 

Cato, in the desperation of passion, called Pompey 
a Dictator in the assembly, and nearly escaped being 
killed for his pains. 8 The patricians revenged them- 
selves in private by savage speeches and plots and 
purposes. Fashionable society gathered in the theatres 
and hissed the popular leaders. Lines were introduced 
. into the plays reflecting on Pompey, and were encored 

a thousand times. Bibulus from his closet continued 
to issue venomous placards, reporting scandals about 
Cjesar’s life, and now for the first time bringing up 
the story of Nicomedes. The streets were impassable 
where these papers were pasted up, from the crowds 
of loungers which were gathered to read them, and 
Bibulus for the moment was the hero of patrician 
saloons. Some malicious comfort Cicero gathered out 

1 To AUieut, ii. 16. 

9 1 Toncmur undique, neque jam, quo minus aorviamua, recusamus, sod 

mortem ot cjectionem quasi major* timemus, quoo multo sunt minora, 

Atquo hio status, qui unit voc* omnium gomitur noquo vorbo cujusdam 

sublovatur.' — lb . ii. 1 8. 

• 'In concionem aaoendit et Pompoium privatua Dictatorom appeila 

vit. Propins nihil cat factum quam ut occidcretur.*— Cicero, Ad Quin- 

turn Fratrem, L 2. 
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of these manifestations of feeling. He had no belief 
in the noble lords, and small expectations from them. 
Bibulus was, on the whole, a fit representative for the 
gentry of the fishponds. But the Dynasts were at 
least heartily detested in quarters which had once 
been powerful, and might be powerful again ; and he 
flattered himself, though he affected to regret it, that 
the animosity against them was spreading. To all 
parties there is attached a draggled trail of disreput- 
ables, who hold themselves 'entitled to benefits when 
their side is in power, and are angry when they are 
passed over. 

‘ The State,’ Cicero wrote in the autumn of 59 to 
Atticus, ‘is in a worse condition than when you left 
ns ; then we thought that we had fallen under a power 
which pleased the people, and which, though abhorrent 
to the good, yet was not totally destructive to them. 
Now all hate it equally, and we are in terror as to 
where the exasperation may break out. We had ex- 
perienced the ill-temper and irritation of those who in 
their anger with Cato had brought ruin on us ; but the 
poison worked so slowly that it seemed we might die 
without pain. — I hoped, as I often told you, that the 
wheel of the constitution was so turning that we should 
scarcely hear a sound or see any visible track ; and sc 
it would have been could men have waited for the 
tempest to pass over them. But the secret sighs turned 
to groans, and the groans to universal clamour ; and 
thus our friend Pompey, who so lately swam in glory, 
and never heard an evil word of himself, is broken- 
hearted, and knows not whither to turn. A precipice 
w before him, and to retreat is dangerous. The good 
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are against him — the bad are not his frienda I could 
scarce help weeping the other day when I heard him 
complaining in the Forum of the publications of Bibu- 
lus. He who but a short time since bore himself so 
proudly there, with the people in raptures with him, 
and with the world on his side, was now so humble 
and abject as to disgust even himself, not to say his 
hearera Crassus enjoyed the scene, but no one else. 
Pompey had fallen down out of the stars — not by a 
gradual descent, but in a single plunge ; and as Apelles 
if he had seen his Venus, or Protogenes his Ialysus, all 
daubed with mud, would have been vexed and annoyed, 
so was I grieved to the very heart to see one whom I 
had painted out in the choicest colours of art thus 
suddenly defaced. 1 — Pompey is sick with irritation at 
the placards of Bibulus. I am sorry about them ; they 
give such excessive annoyance to a man whom I have 
always liked. And Pompey is so prompt with his 
sword, and so unaccustomed to insult, that I fear what 
I10 may do. What the future may have in 6 tor© (or 
Bibulus I know not. At present he is the admired 
of all .’ 8 

‘ Sampsiceramus,’ Cicero wrote a few days later, ‘ is 
greatly penitent. Ho would gladly be restored to the 
eminence from which he lias fallen. Sometimes he 
imparts his griefs to me, and asks me what he should 
do, which I cannot tell him .’ 3 

Unfortunate Cicero, who knew what was right, but 

1 To AUicuf, ii. 21 . In thi* comparison Cicero betrays hia naive oon- 
viction that Pompey wan indebted to him and to his praises for his repu- 
tation. Ilere, as always, Cicero was himself tho centre round which all 
site revolved or ought to rovolvo. 

* /». 


• lb. ii. 22. 
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was too proud to do it ! Unfortunate Pompey, who 
still did what was right, but was too sensitive to bear 
the reproach of it, who would so gladly not leave his 
duty unperformed, and yet keep the ‘ sweet voices ’ 
whose applause had grown so delicious to him ! Bibn- 
lus was in no danger. Pompey was too good-natured 
to hurt him ; and Csesar let fools say what they pleased, 
os long as they were fools without teeth, who would 
bark but could not bite. The risk was to Cicero him- 
self, little as he seemed to bo aware of it. Csesar was 
to be long absent from Rome, and he knew that as 
soon as he was engaged in Gaul the extreme oligarchic 
faction would make an effort to set aside his Land 
Commission and undo his legislation. When he had a 
clear purpose in view, and was satisfied that it was a 
good purpose, he was never scrupulous about his in- 
struments. It was said of him, that when he wanted 
any work done, he chose the persons best able to do 
it, let their general character be whut it might. The 
rank and file of the patricians, proud, idle, vicious, and 
self-indulgent, might be left to their mistresses and 
their gaming-tables. They could do no mischief, unless 
they had leaders at their head, who could use their 
resources more effectively than they could do them- 
selves. There were two men only in Rome with whose 
help they could be really dangerous — Cato, because he 
was a fanatic, impregnable to argument, and not to' 
be influenced by temptation of advantage to himself; 
Cicero, on account of his extreme ability, his personal 
ambition, and his want of political principle. Cato 
he knew to be impracticable. Cicero he had tried to « 
gain ; but Cicero, who had played a first part as consul, 
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could not bring himself to play a second, and, if the 
chance offered, had both power and will to be trouble- 
some. Some means had to be found to get rid of these 
two, or at least to tie their hands and to keep them 
in order. There would be Pompey and Crassus still 
at hand. But Pompey was weak, and Crassus under- 
stood nothing beyond the art of manipulating money. 
Gnbinius and Piso, the next consuls, had an indifferent 
reputation and narrow abilities, and at best they would 
have but their one year of authority. Politics, like 
love, makes strange bedfellows. In this difficulty 
accident threw in Caesar's way a convenient but most 
unexpected ally. 

Young Clodius, after his escape from prosecution by 
the marvellous methods which Crassus had provided for 
him, was more popular than ever. He had been the 
occasion of a scandal which had brought infamy on the 
detested Senate. His offence in itself seemed venia l in 
so loose an age, and was as nothing compared with the 
enormity of his judges. He had come out of his trial 
with a determination to be revenged on the persons 
from whoso tongues he had suffered most severely in the 
senatorial debates. Of these Cato had been the most 
savage ; but Cicero had been the most exasperating, 
from his sarcasms, his airs of patronage, and perhaps 
his intimacy with his sister. The noble yonth had ex- 
hausted the common forms of pleasnre. He wanted a 
new excitement, and politics and vengeance might be 
combined. He was as clever as he was dissolute, and, 
as clever men are fortunately rare in the licentious part 
of society, they are always idolised, because they make 
vice respectable by connecting it with intellect. Clodius 
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was a second, an abler Catiline, equally unprincipled, 
and far more dexterous and prudent. In times of revolu- 
tion there is always a disreputable wing to the radical 
party, composed of men who are the natural enemies of 
established authority, and these all rallied about their 
new leader with devout enthusiasm. Clodius was not 
without jjolitical experience. His first public appear- 
ance had been as leader of a mutiny. Ho was already 
quajstor, and so a senator ; but he was too young to 
aspire to the higher magistracies which were open to 
him as a patrician. He declared his intention of re- 
nouncing his order, becoming a plebeian, and standing 
for the tribuneship of the people. There were pre- 
cedents for such a step, but they were rare. The 
abdicating noble had to be adopted into a plebeian 
family, and the consent was required of the consuls and 
of the Pontifical College. With the growth of political 
equality the aristocracy had become more insistent upon 
the privilege of birth, which could not bo taken from 
them ; and for a Claudius to descend among the com- 
moners was as if a Ho ward were to seek adoption from 
a shopkeeper in the Strand. 

At first there was universal amazement. Cicero had 
used the intrigue with Porapeia as a text for a sermon 
on the immoralities of the age. The aspirations of 
Clodius to be a tribune he ridiculed as an illustration 
of its follies, and after scourging him in the Senate, he 
laughed at him and jested with him in private . 1 Cicero 
did not understand with how venomous a snake he was 
playing. He even thought Clodius likely to turn against 
the Dynasts, and to become a serviceable member of the 

1 'Jain familiariter cam Ulo etlam carillor ac jocor ."' — To AUicut, U. I. 
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conservative party. Gradually he was forced to open 
his eyes. Speeches were reported to him as coining 
from Clodius or his allies threatening an inquiry into 
the death of the Catilinarians. At first he pushed his 
alarms aside, as unworthy of him. What had so great 
a man as he to fear from a young J^probate^ like ‘ the 
pretty boy ’ ? The ‘ pretty boy/ however, found favour 
where it was least looked for. Pompey supported his 
adventure for the tribuneship. Crcsar, though it was 
(Iresar’s house whicli he had violated, did not oppose. 
Bibulus refused consent, but Bibulus had virtually ab- 
dicated, and went for nothing. The legal forms were 
complied with. Clodius found a commoner younger 
than himself who was willing to adopt him, and who, 
the day after the ceremony, released him from the new 
paternal authority. He was now a plebeian, and free. 
He remained a senator in virtue of his qmestorship, and 
he was chosen tribune of the people for the year 58. 

Cicero was at last startled out of his security. So 
long as the consuls, or one of them, could be depended 
on, a tribune’s power was insignificant. When the con- 
suls wore of his own way of thinking, a tribune was a 
very important personage indeed. Atticus was alarmed 
for his friend, and cautioned him to look to himself. 
Warnings came from all quarters that mischief was in 
the wind. Still it was impossible to believe the peril 
to~be a real one. Cicero, to whom Rome owed its 
existence, to be struck at by a Clodius ! It could not 

V be. As little could a wasp hurt an elephant. 

^ There can be little doubt that Ccesar knew what 
Clodius had in his mind ; or that, if the design was not 
his own, he had purposely allowed it to go forward. 
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Caesar did not wish to hurt Cicero. He wished well to 
him, and admired him; but he did not mean to leave 
him free in Rome to lead a senatorial reaction. A 
prosecution for the execution of the prisoners was now 
distinctly announced. Cicero as consul had put to death 
Roman citizens without a trial. Cicero was to be called 
to answer for the illegality before the sovereign people. 
The danger was unmistakable ; and C;esar, who was 
still in the suburbs making his preparations, invited 
Cicero to avoid it, by accompanying him as second in 
command into Gaul. Tho offer was made in unques- 
tionable sincerity. Caesar may himself have created the 
situation to lay Cicero under a pressure, but ho desired 
nothing so much as to take him as his companion, and 
to attach him to himself. Cicero felt the compliment 
and hesitated to refuse, but his pride again came in his 
way. Pompey assured him that not a hair of his head 
should be touched. Why Pompey gave him this en- 
couragement Cicero could never afterwards understand. 
The scenes in the theatres had also combined to mislead 
him, and he misread the disposition of the great body 
of citizens. He imagined that they would all start up 
in his defence, Senate, aristocracy, knights, commoners, 
and tradesmen. The world, he thought, looked back 
upon his consulship with as much admiration as he did 
himself, and was always contrasting him with his suc- 
cessors. Never was mistake more profound. Tho 
Senate, who had envied his talents and resented his 
assumption, now despised him as a trimmer. His - 
sarcasms had made him enemies among those who acted 
with him politically. He had held aloof at the crisis 
of Caesar’s election and in the debates which followed. 
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and therefore all sides distrusted him ; while throughout 
the body of the people there was, as Casar had foretold, 
a real and sustained resentment at the conduct of the 
Catiline affair. The final opinion of Rome was that 
the prisoners ought to have been tried ; and that they 
were not tried was attributed not unnaturally to a 
desire, on the part of the Senate, to silence an inquiry 
which might have proved inconvenient. 

Thus suddenly out of a clear sky the thunder-clouds 
gathered over Cicero’s head. ‘ Clodius,’ says Dion 
Cassius, ‘ had discovered that among the senators 
Cicero was more feared than loved. There were few 
of them who had not been hit by his irony, or irritated 
by his presumption.’ Those who most agreed in what 
he had done were not ashamed to shuffle off upon him 
their responsibilities. Clodius, now omnipotent with 
the assembly at his back, cleared the way by a really 
useful step; he carried a law abolishing the impious 
form of declaring the heavens unfavourable when an 
inconvenient measure was to be stopped or delayed. 
Probably it formed a part of his engagement with 
Crcsar. The law may have been meant to act retro- 
spectively, to prevent a question being raised on the 
interpellations of Bibulus. This done, and without 
paying the Senate the respect of first consulting it, 
ho gave notice that he would propose a vote to the 
assembly, to the effect that any person who had put 
to death a Roman citizen without trial, and without 
allowing him an appeal to the people, had violated 
the constitution of the State, Cicero was not named 
directly ; every senator who had voted for the execu- 
tion of Cethegus and Lentulus and their companions 
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was as guilty as he ; but it was known immediately 
that Cicero waB the mark that was being aimed at, 
and Ciesar at once renewed the offer, which he made 
before, to take Cicero with him. Cicero, now frightened 
in earnest, still could not bring himself to owe his 
escape to Caesar. The Senate, ungrateful as they hail 
been, put on mourning with an affectation of dismay. 
The knights petitioned the consuls to interfere for 
Cicero’s protection. The consuls declined to receive 
their request. Caesar outside the city gave no further 
sign. A meeting of the citizens was held in the camp. 
Caesar’s opinion was invited. He said that he had not 
'changed his sentiments. He had remonstrated at the 
time against the execution. He disapproved of it 
still, but lie did not directly advise legislation upon 
acts that were past. Yet, though he did not encourage 
Clodius, he did not interfere. He left the matter to 
the consuls, and one of them was his own father- 
in-law, and the other was Gabinius, once Pompey’s 
favourite officer. Gabinius, Cicero thought, would re- 
spect Pompey’s promise to him. To Piso he made a 
personal appeal. He found him, he said afterwards , 1 
at eleven in the morning, in his slippers, at a low 
tavern. Piso came out, reeking with wine, and excused 
himself by saying that his health required a morning 
draught. Cicero affected to believe his apology ; and 
he stood at the tavern door as long as he could bear the 
smell and the foul language and the expectorations of 
the consul. Hope in that quarter there was none. Two 
days later the assembly was called to consider Clodius’s 
proposal. Piso was asked to say what he thought of 

1 O ratio in L. J’tionem. 
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the treatment of the conspirators; he answered gravely, 
and, as Cicero described him, with one eye in his fore- 
head, that he disapproved of cruelty. Neither Pompey 
nor his friends came to help. What was Cicero to do? 
Resist by force ? The young knights rallied about him 
eager for a fight, if ho would but give the word. Some- 
times, as I10 looked back in after years, he blamed him- 
self for declining their sendees, sometimes he took credit 
to himself for refusing to be the occasion of bloodshed . 1 

‘ I was too timid,’ he said once ; ‘ I had the country 
with me, and I should have stood firm. I had to do 
with a band of villains only, with two monsters of 
consuls, and with the male harlot of rich bufioons, the 
seducer of his sister, the high priest of adultery, a 
poisoner, a forger, an assassin, a thief. The best and 
bravest citizens implored me to stand lip to him. But 
I reflected that, this Fury asserted that he was sup- 
ported by Pompey and Crassus and Ciesar. Caesar had 
an army at the gates. The other two could raise another 
army when they pleased ; and when they knew that 
their names were thus made use of, they remained 
silent. They were alarmed, perhaps, because the laws 
which they had carried in the preceding year were 
challenged by the new pnvtors, and were hold by the 
Senate to be invalid ; and they were unwilling to 
alienate a popular tribune.’ a 

And again elsewhere : ‘ When I saw that the faction 
of Catiline was in power, that the party which I had 
lod, some from envy of myself, some from fear for their 
own lives, had betrayed and deserted me ; when the two 

1 Ho dooms to have oven thought of aulclde. — To Atticui, lii. 9. 

» Abridged from th« Oratio pro P. Sadio. 
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consuls had been purchased by promises of provinces, 
and had gone over to my enemies, and the condition 
of the bargain was, that I was to be delivered over, 
tied and bound, to my enemies ; when the Senate and 
knights were in mourning, but were not allowed to 
bring my cause before the people ; when my blood had 
been made the seal of the arrangement under which 
the State had been disposed of; when I saw ull this, 
although “ the good ” were ready to fight for me, and 
were willing to die for me, I would not consent, because 
I saw that victory or defeat would alike bring ruin to 
the Commonwealth. The Senate was powerless. The 
Forum was ruled by violence. In such a city there was 
no place for me.' 1 

So Cicero, as he looked back afterwards, described 
the struggle in his own mind. His friends had then 
rallied ; Caesar was far away ; and he could tell his 
own story, and could pile his invectives on those who 
had injured him. II is matchless literary power has 
given him exclusive command over the history of his 
time. His enemies’ characters have been accepted 
from his pen as correct portraits. If we allow his 
description of Clodius and the two consuls to be true 
to the facts, what harder condemnation can be pro- 
nounced against a political condition in which such 
men as these could be raised to the first position in the 
State? 2 Dion 6ays that Cicero’s resolution to yield 

* Oralio jott reditum ad QuiriUt. 

* Iu a letter to his brother Quintus, writteu at a tiino whoa ho did 
not know the real feeling* of Ckesar and Pouipey, and had supposed 
that ho had only to deal with Clodius, Cicero announced a distinct inten- 
tion of resisting by force. Ho oxpected that tho whole of Italy would 
b« at his side. He said : ‘ Si diem nobis Clodius dixerit, tota Italia 
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did not wholly proceed from his own prudence, but 
was assisted by advice from Cato and Hortensins the 
orator. Anyway, the blow fell, and he went down 
before it. His immortal consulship, in praise of which 
he had written a poem, brought after it the swift 
retribution which Crcsar had foretold. When the vote 
proposed by Clodius was carried he fled to Sicily, 
with a tacit confession that he dared not abide hie 
trial, which would immediately have followed. Sentence 
was pronounced upon him in his absence. His property 
was confiscated. His houses in town and country were 
razed. The site of his palace in Rome was dedicated 
to the Goddess of Liberty, and he himself was exiled. 
Ho was forbidden to reside within four hundred miles 
of Rome, with a threat of death if he returned ; and ho 
retired to Macedonia, to pour out his sorrows and his 
resentments in lamentations unworthy of a woman. 

concnrrct, ut multiplicatA gloriA discedamu*. Sin autem vi ago re ©ona- 
bitnr, spcro fore, studiis non solum amicorum, scdetiam alienomm, ut vi 
rcsistnmu*. Omncs et sc et suos liberoa, arnicas, clients, libertos, servos, 
pccunin* deniquo suas pollicentur. Nostra antiqua rnanus bonorum 
ardct studio nostri atquo atnorc. Si qui antea aut alieniorca fuerant, 
ant langnidiorcs, nunc horum regum odio no cuin bonis conjungunt 
Pompeius omnia pollioetur et Cesar, do quibus ita credo, ut nihil do mej 
©oroparationo deminuam.' — Ad Quintum Pralrem, i. 2. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


From the fe rmentation of Roman politics, the passions u.c si 
of the Forum and Senate, the corrupt tribunals, the 
poisoned centre of the Empire, the story passes beyond 
the frontier of Italy. Wo no longer depend for our 
account of Caesar on the caricatures of rival statesmen. 


He now becomes himself our guide. We see him in 
his actions and in the pictnre of his personal character 
which he has unconsciously drawn. Like all real great 
men, he rarely speaks of himself. He tells us little 
or nothing of his own feelings or his own purposes. 
Cicero never forgets his ind ividuality . In every line 
that he wrote Cicero was a ttitudinisin g for posterity, 
or reflecting on the effect of his conduct upon his 
interests or his reputation. Caesar is lost in his work ; 
his personality is scarcely more visible than Shakes- 
peare’s. He was now forty-three years old. His abste- 
mious habits had left his health unshaken. He was in 
the fullest vigour of mind and body, and it was well for 
him that his strength had not been undermined. He 
was going on an expedition which would make ex- 
traordinary demands upon his energies. That he had 
not contemplated operations so extended as those which 
were forced upon him is evident from the nature of his 
preparations. His command in Further Gaul had been 
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an afterthought, occasioned probably by news which 
had been received of movements in progress there 
during his consulship. Of the four legions which were 
allowed to him, one only was beyond the Alps; three 
were at Aquileia. It was late in life for him to begin 
the trade of a soldier; and as yet, with the exception 
of his early service in Asia, and a brief and limited 
campaign in Spain when proprietor, he had no military 
experience at all. His ambition hitherto had not 
pointed in that direction ; nor is it likely that, a person 
of so strong an understanding would have contemplated 
bcforehund the deliberate undertaking of the gigantic 
war into which circumstances immediately forced him. 
Yet I10 must have known that he had to deal with a 
problem of growing difficulty. The danger to Italy 
from inroads across the Alps was perpetually before 
the minds of thoughtful Roman statesmen. Events 
were at that moment taking place among the Gallic 
tribes which gave j)oint to the general uneasiness. 
And, unwilling as the Romans were to extend their 
frontiers and their responsibilities in a direction so 
unknown and so unpromising, yet some interference 
either by arms or by authority beyond those existing 
l imits was being pressed upon them in self-defence. 

The Transalpine Gaul of Ciesar was the country 
included between tho Rhine, the ocean, the Pyrenees, 
the Mediterranean, and the Alps. Within these limits, 
including Switzerland, there was at this time a popula- 
tion vaguely estimated at six or seven millions. The 
Roman Province stretched along the coast to the 
Spanish border ; it was bounded on the north by the 
Cevenues mountains, and for some generations by the 
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Isere; but it had been found necessary lately 1 to annex 
the territory of the Allobroges (Dauphin^ and Savoy), 
and the proconsular authority was now extended to 
within a few miles of Geneva. The rest was divided 
into three sections, inhabited by races which, if allied, 
were distinctly different in language, laws, and institu- 
tions. The Aquitani, who were connected with the 
Spaniards, or perhaps the Basques, held the country 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne. The Belgje, 
whom Cfesar believed to have been originally Germans, 
extended from the mouth of the Seine to the mouth of 
the Rhine, and inland to the Marne and Moselle. The 
people whom the Romans meant especially when they 
spoke of Gauls occupied all the remainder. At one 
time the Celts had probably been masters of the whole 
of Franco, but had gradually yielded to encroachment. 
According to the Druids, they came out of darkness, 
ah Pi le Poire. ; they called themselves Children of 
Night, counting time by nights, instead of days, as 
we say fortnight and se’nnight. Comparison of lan- 
guage has taught us that they were a branch of the 
great Aryan race, one of the first which rolled west- 
ward into Europe, before Greeks or Latins had been 
heard of, 

This once magnificent people were now in a state of 
change and decomposition. On Aquitaine and Belgium 
Roman civilisation had as yet produced no effect. The 
severe habits of earlier generations remained unchanged. 
The Gauls proper had yielded to contact with the Pro- 
vince and to intercourse with Italian traders. They had 
built towns and villages. They had covered the land 




1 Perhaps in conaeqaenoe of the Catiline conspiracy. 
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with farina and homesteads. They had made roads. 
They had bridged their rivers, even snch rivers as the 
Rhone and the Loire. They had amassed wealth, and 
had adopted habits of comparative luxury, which, if it 
had not abated their disposition to fight, had diminished 
their capacity for fighting. Their political and perhaps 
their spiritual system was passing through analogous 
transformations. The ancient forms remained, but an 
altered spirit was working under them. From the 
earliest antiquity they had been divided into tribes and 
sub-tribes, each tribe and sub-tribe being practically 
independent, or united only by common objects and a 
common sentiment of race. The rule was the rule of 
the strong, under the rudest forms of tribal organisa- 
tion. The chief was either hereditary or elected, or 
won his command by the sword. The mass of the 
people were serfs. The best fighters were self-made 
nobles, under the chief's authority. Every man in the 
tribe was the chief’s absolute subject; the chief, in 
turn, was bound to protect the meanest of them against 
injury from without. War, on a large scale or a small, 
had been the occupation of their lives. The son was 
not admitted into his father’s presence till he was old 
enough to be a soldier. When the call to arms went 
out, every man of the required age was expected at 
the muster, and the last comer was tortured to death 
in the presence of his comrades as a lesson against 
backwardness. 

As the secular side of things bore a rude resem- 
blance to feudalism, so on the religious there was a 
similar anticipation of the mediseval Catholic Church. 
The Druids were not a special family, like the Levi tea. 
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or in any way born into the priesthood. They were 
an order composed of persons selected, when youne, 
oat of the higher ranks of the community, either for 
speciality of intellect, or from disposition, or by the 
will of their parents, or from a desire to avoid military 
service, from which the Druids were exempt. There 
were no tribal distinctions among them. Their head- 
quarters were in Britain, to which those who aspired to 
initiation in the more profound mysteries repaired for 
instruction ; but they were spread universally over Gaul 
and the British Islands. They were the ministers of 
public worship, the depositaries of knowledge, and the 
guardians of public morality. Young men repaired to 
the Druids for education. They taught theology ; they 
taught the movements of the stars. They presided in 
the civil courts and determined questions of disputed 
inheritance. They heard criminal cases and delivered 
judgment; and, as with the Church, their heaviest and 
most dreaded punishment was excommunication. The 
excommunicated person lost his civil rights. He 
became an outlaw from society, and he was excluded 
from participation in the sacrifices. In the religious 
services the victims most acceptable to the gods were 
human beings — criminals, if such could be had ; if not, 
then innocent persons, who were burnt to death in huge 
towers of \sifik£r> In the Quemadero at Seville, as in 
our own Smithfield, the prisoners of the Church were 
fastened to stakas, and the sticks with which they 
were consumed were tied into faggots, instead of being 
plaited into basket-work * So slight a difference does 
not materially affect the likeness. 

The tribal chieftainship and the religious organisa* 
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tion of the Druids were both of them inherited from 
antiquity. They were institutions descending from the 
time when the Gauls had been a great people ; but both 
had outlived the age to which they were adapted, and 
one at least was approaching its end. To Caesar’s eye, 
coming new upon them, the Druids were an established 
fact, presenting no sign of decay ; but in Gaul, infected 
with Roman manners, they existed merely by habit, 
exercising no influence any longer over the hearts of 
the people. In the great struggle which was approach- 
ing we find no Druids among the national leaders, no 
spirit of religion inspiring and consecrating the efforts 
of patriotism. So far as can lie seen, the Druids wore 
on the Roman side, or the Komaus had the skill to 
conciliate them. In half a century they were sup- 
pressed by Augustus, and they and their excommuni- 
cations, and their llaming wicker-works, had to be 
sought for in distant Britain, or in the still more 
distant Ireland. The active and secular leadership 
could not disappear so easily. Leaders of some kind 
were still required and inevitably found, but the method 
of selection in the times which had arrived was silently 
changing. While the Gallic nation retained, or desired 
to retain, a kind of unity, some one of the many tribes 
had always been allowed a ^he gemony . The first place 
had rested generally with the /Kdui, a considerable 
people who occupied the central parts of France, be- 
tween the Upper Loire and the Sadue. The Romans, 
anxious naturally to extend their influence in the 
country without direct interference, had taken the 
yEdui under their protectorate. The ^Edui, again, had 
their clients in the inferior tribes; and a Romano- 
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^Eduan authority of a shadowy kind had thus pene- 
trated through the whole nation. 

But the iEduans had rivals and competitors in 
the Sequani, another powerful body in Burgundy and 
Franche-ComtA If the Romans feared the Gauls, the 
Gauls in turn feared the Romans ; and a national party 
had formed itself everywhere, especially among the 
younger men, who were proud of their independence, 
impatient of foreign control, and determined to main- 
tain the liberties which had descended to them. To 
these the Sequani offered themselves as champions. 
Among the iEdui too there were fiery spirits who 
cherished the old traditions, and saw in the Roman 
alliance a prelude to annexation. And thus it was 
that when Ciesar was appointed to Gaul, in every tribe 
and every sub-tribe, in every village and every family, 
there were two factions , 1 each under its own captain, 
each struggling for supremacy, each conspiring and 
fighting among themselves, and each seeking or lean- 
ing upon external support. In many, if not in all, of 
the tribes there was a senate, or council of elders, and 
these appear almost everywhere to have been ^Eduan 
and Roman in their sympathies. The Sequani, as the 
representatives of nationalism, knowing that they could 
not stand alone, had looked for friends elsewhere. 

The Germans had long turned covetous eyes upon 

1 ‘In GalliA non solum in omnibus civitatibua atquo in omnibus pagis 
partibusquo scd pane etiam in singulis domibus f&ctianes sunt, oamm- 
que factionum principoa aunt qui Bummnm auctoritatem eonim jiidicio 
habere exiutimantur. . . . Htec eat ratio in auminA totiun Galluo, 
namque omnea ci vita tea in partes divisa? mint duns. Cum Ciesar in 
Galliam venit, alteriua factionis principea erant lliedui, altcriua Sequani. * 
— De BfUo QuUxco , lib. vi. capp. II, 12. 
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the rich cornfields and pastures from which the Rhine 
divided them. The Cimbri and Teutons had been but 
the vanguard of a multitude who were eager to follow. 
The fate of these invaders had checked the impulse 
for half a century, but the lesson was now forgotten. 
Ariovistus, a Bavarian prince, who spoke Qflplic like 
a native, and had probably long meditated conquest, 
came over into Franche-Comtd at the invitation of 
the Sequani, bringing his people with him. The few 
thousand families which were first introduced had been 
followed by fresh detachments ; they had attacked and 
beaten the ./Edui, out of whose territories they intended 
to carve a settlement for themselves. They had taken 
hostages from them, and had broken down their 
authority, and the faction of the Sequani was now 
everywhere in the ascendant. The iEdui, three years 
before Cicsar came, had appealed to Rome for assist- 
ance, and the Senate had promised that the Governor 
of Gaul should support them. The Romans, hoping 
to t empor ise with the danger, had endeavoured to 
conciliate Ariovistus, and in the year of Cmsar’s consul- 
ship lmd declared him a friend of the Roman people. 
Ariovistus, in turn, had pressed the ./Edui still harder, 
and had forced them to renounce the Roman alliance. 
Among the ./Edui, and throughout the country, the 
patriots were in the ascendant, and Ariovistus and 
his Germans were welcomed as friends and deliverers. 
Thoughtful persons in Rome had heard of theso doings 
with uneasiness; an old ^Eduan chief had gone in 
person thither, to awaken the Senate to the growing 
peril ; but the Senate had been too much occupied with 
its fears of Cicsar, and Agrarian laws, and dangers to 
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the fishponds, to attend ; and now another great move- 
ment had begun, equally alarming, and still closer to 
the Roman border. 

The Holvetii were old enemies. They were a branch 
of the Celtic race, who occupied modern Switzerland, 
hardy, bold mountaineers, and seasoned in constant war 
with their German neighbours. On them, too, the tide 
of migration from the North had pressed continuously. 
They had hitherto defended themselves successfully, 
but they were growing weary of these constant efforts. 
Their numbers were increasing, and their narrow 
valleys were too strait for them. They also had 
heard of fertile, scantily peopled lands in other parts, 
of which they could possess themselves by force or 
treaty, and they had already shown signs of restless- 
ness. Many thousands of them had broken out at the 
time of the Cimbrian invasion. They had defeated 
Cassius Longinus, who was then consul, near their 
own border, and had annihilated his army. They had 
carried fire and sword down the left bank of the Rhone. 
They had united themselves with the Teutons, and had 
intended to accompany them into Italy. Their first 
adventurers failed. They perished in the great battle 
at Aix, and the parent tribe had remained quiet for 
forty years till a new generation had grown to man- 
hood. Once more their ambition had revived. Like 
the Germans, they had formed friendships among tho 
Gallic factions. Their reputation as warriors made 
them welcome to the patriots. In a fight for inde- 
pendence they would form a valuable addition to the 
forces of their countrymen. They had allies among 
the Sequani ; they had allies in the anti-Roman party 
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which had risen among the /Edui ; and a plan had 
been formed in concert with their friends for a migra- 
tion to the shores of the Bay of Biscay between the 
mouths of the Garonne and the Loire. The Cimbri 
and Teutons had passed away, but the ease with which 
the Cimbri had made the circuit of these districts had 
shown how slight resistance could bo expected from 
the inhabitants. Perhaps their coming had been anti- 
cipated and prepared for. The older men among the 
Helvetii had discouraged the project when it was 
first mooted, but they had yielded to eagerness and 
enthusiasm, and it had taken at last a practical form. 
Double harvests had been raised ; provision had been 
made of food and transport for a long march ; and a 
complete exodus of the entire tribe with their wives 
and families had been finally resolved on. 

If tho Helvetii deserted Switzerland the cantons 
would be immediately occupied by Germans, ancTa 
road would bo opened into the Provinco for the enemy 
whom the Romans had most reason to dread. The 
distinction between Germans and Gauls was not accu- 
rately known at Rome. They were confounded under 
the common name of Celts 1 or Barbarians. But they 
formed together an ominous cloud charged with forces 
of uncertain magnitude, but of the reality of which 
Italy had already terrible experience. Divitiacus, chief 
of tho yEdui, who had carried to Rome the news of the 
inroads of Ariovistus, brought again in person thither 
the account of this fresh peril. Every largo movement 
of population suggested the possibility of a fresh rush 
across the Alps. Little energy was to be expected 

1 Even Dion Cassius speaks of the Germans as KeXrot 
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from the Senate. But the body of the citizens were 
still sound at heart. Their lives and properties were 
at stake, and they could feel for the dignity of the 
Empire. The people had sent Pompey to crush the 
pirates and conquer Mithridates. The people now 
looked to Caesar, and instead of the ‘ woods and forests ’ 
which the Senate designed for him, they had given 
him a five years’ command on their western frontier. 

The details of the problem before him Caesar had 
yet to learn, but with its general nature he must have 
intimately acquainted himself. Of course he had seen 
and spoken with Divitiacus. He was consul when 
Ariovistus was made ‘ a friend of the Roman people.’ 
He must have been aware, therefore, of the introduction 
of the Germans over the Rhine. He could not tell 
what he might have first to do. There were other 
unpleasant symptoms on the side of Illyria and the 
Danube. From either quarter the storm might break 
upon him. No Roman general was ever sent upon 
an enteqirise so fraught with complicated possibilities, 
and few with less experience of the realities of war. 

The points in his favour were these. He was the 
ablest Roman then living, and he had the power of 
attracting and attaching the ablest men to his service. 
He had live years in which to look about him and 
to act at leisure — as much time as had been given to 
Pompey for the East. Like Pompey, too, ho was left 
perfectly free. No senatorial officials could encumber 
him with orders from home. The people had given 
him his command, and to the people alone he was 
responsible. Lastly, and beyond everything, he could 
rely with certainty on the material with which he had 
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to work. The Roman legionaries were no longer yeo- 
men taken from the plough or shopkeepers from the 
street. They were men more completely trained in 
overy variety of accomplishment than have perhaps 
ever followed a general into the field before or since. 
It was not enough that they could use sword and lance. 
The campaign on which Cfesar was about to enter 
was fought with spade and pick and axe and lmtchet. 
Corps of engineers he may have had ; but if the en- 
gineers designed the work, the execution lay with the 
army. No limited department would have been equal 
to the tasks which every day demanded. On each 
evening after a march a fortified camp was to be 
formed, with mound and trench, capable of resisting 
surprises, and demanding the labour of every singlo 
hand. Bridges had to be thrown over rivers. Ships 
and barges had to be built or repaired, capable of 
servico against an enemy, on a scale equal to the re- 
quirements of an army, and in a haste which permitted 
no delay. A transport servico must have been organised 
to perfection ; but there were no stores sent from Italy 
to supply the daily waste of material. The men had 
to mend and perhaps make their own clothes and 
shoes, and repair their own arms. Skill in the use of 
tools was not enough without the tools themselves. 
Had the spades and mattocks been supplied by con- 
*4*7^otract, had the axes been of soft, iron, fair to the eye 
and failing to the stroke, not a man in Crosar’s army 
would have returned to Rome to tell the tale of its 
destruction. How the legionaries acquired these vari- 
ous arts, whether the Italian peasantry were generally 
educated in such occupations, or whether on this occa- 
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eiou there was a special selection of the best, of this 
we have no information. Certain only it was that 
men and instruments were as excellent in their kind 
as honesty and skill could make them ; and however 
degenerate the patricians and corrupt the legislature, 
there was sound stuff somewhere in the Roman consti- 
tution. No exertion, no forethought on the part of a 
commander could have extemporised such a variety of V 
qualities. Universal practical accomplishments must 
have formed part of the training of the free Roman 
citizens. Admirable workmanship was still to be had 
in each department of manufacture, and every article 
with which Caesar was provided must have been the 
best of its kind. 




The first quarter of the year 58 was consumed in 
preparations. Caesar’s antagonists in the Senate were 
still raving against the acts of his consulship, threaten- 
ing him with impeachment for neglecting Bibulus's 
inte rpellatio ns, charging him with impiety for disre- 
garding the weather, and clamouring for the suppres- 
sion of his command. But Cicero’s banishment damped 


the ardour of these gentlemen ; after a few vicious 
efforts they subsided into sullenness, and trusted to 
Ariovistus or the Helvetii to relieve them of their 


detested enemy. Caesar himself selected his officers. 
Cicero having declined to go as his lieutenant, I10 had 
chosen Labienus, who had acted with him, when tribune, 
in the prosecution of Rabirius, and had procured him 
the pontificate by giving the election to the people. 
Young men of rank in large numbers had forgotten 
party feeling, and had attached themselves to the 
expedition as volunteers to learn military experience. 
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His own equipments were of the simplest. No common 
soldier was more careless of hardships than Ca-sar. 
His chief luxury was a favourite horse, which would 
allow no one but Ca-sar to mount him — a horse which 
had been bred in his own stables, and, from the pecu- 
liarity of a divided hoof, had led the augurs to foretell 
wonders for the rider of it. His arrangements were 
barely completed when news came in the middle of 
March that the Helvetii wore burning their towns and 
villages, gathering their families into their waggons, 
and on the point of commencing their emigration. 
Their numbers, according to a register which was 
found afterwards, were 368,000, of whom 92,000 were 
lighting men. They were bound for the West; and 
there were two roads, by one or other of which alone 
they could leave their country. One was on the right 
bank of the Rhone by the Pas do l’Ecluse, a pass be- 
tween the Jura mountains and the river, so narrow 
that but two carts could go abreast along it ; the other, 
and easier, was through Savoy, which was now Roman. 

Under any aspect the trausit of so vast a body 
through Roman territory could not but bo dangerous. 
Savoy was the very ground on which Longinus had 
been destroyed. Yet it was in this direction that the 
Helvetii were preparing to pass, and would pass unless 
they were prevented ; while in the whole Transalpine 
province there was but a single legion to oppose them. 
Crosar started on the instant. He reached Marseilles 


in a few days, joined his legion, collected a few levies 
in the Province, and hurried to Geneva. Where the 
river leaves the lake there was a bridge which the 
Helvetii had neglected to occupy. Cmsar broke it, and 
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thus secured a breathing time. The Helvetii, who 
were already on the move and were assembling in force 
a few miles off, sent to demand a passage. If it was 
refused, there was more than one spot between the 
lake and the Pas de l’Ecluse where the river could be 
forded. The Roman force was small, and Caesar post- 
poned his reply. It was the I st of April ; he promised 
an answer on the 15th. In the interval he threw up 
forts, dug trenches, and raised walls at every point 
where a passage could be attempted ; and when the 
time was expired ho declined to permit them to enter 
the Province. They tried to ford ; they tried boats ; 
bnt at every point they were beaten back. It remained 
for them to go by the Pas de l’Ecluse. For this route 
they required the consent of the Sequani; and, how- 
ever willing the Sequani might be to see them in 
their neighbours’ territories, they might object to the 
presence in their own of such a flight of devouring 
locusts. Evidently, however, there was some general 
scheme, of which the entry of the Helvetii into Gaul 
was the essential part; and through the mediation of 
Dumnorix, an ./Ed nan and an ardent patriot, the 
Sequani were induced to agree. 

The Province had been saved, but the exodus of the 
enormous multitude could no longer be prevented. If 
such waves of population were allowed to wander at 
pleasure, it was inevitable that sooner or later they 
would overflow the borders of the Empire. Ctesar 
determined to show, at once and peremptorily, that 
these movements would not be permitted without the 
Romans’ consent. Leaving Labienus to guard the 
forts on the Rhone, he hurried back to Italy, gathered 
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up his three legions at Aquileia, raised two more at 
Turin with extreme rapidity, and returned with them 
by the shortest route over the Mont Gen&vre. The 
mountain tribes attacked him, but could not even delay 
his march. In an incredibly short time he had sur- 
mounted the passes, and was again with Labienus. 

The Helvetii, meanwhile, lmd gone through the Pas 
de l’Eclnse, and were now among the yEdui, laying 
waste the country. It was early in the summer. The 
corn was green, the hay was still uncut, and the crops 
wore being eaten off the ground. The vEdui threw 
themselves on the promised protection of Home. Cajsar 
crossed the Rhone above Lyons, and caine up with the 
marauding hosts as they were leisurely passing in boats 
over the Saone. They had been twenty days upon the 
river, transporting their waggons and their families. 
Three-quarters of them were on the other side. The 
Tigurini from Zurich, the most warlike of their tribes, 
were still on the loft bank. The Tigurini had destroyed 
the army of Longinus, and on them the first retribution 
fell. Ciesar cut them to pieces. A single day sufficed 
to throw a bridgo over the Sadne, and the Helvetii, 
who had looked for nothing less than to be pursued by 
six Roman legions, begged for peace. They were will- 
ing, they said, to go to any part of the country which 
Ciesar would assign to them ; and they reminded him 
that they might be dangerous, if pushed to extremities. 
Ciesar knew that they were dangerous. He had fol- 
lowed them because he knew it. He said that they 
must return the way that they had come. They mnst 
pay for the injuries which they had inflicted on the 
Hidui, and they must give him hostages for their 
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obedience. The fierce mountaineers replied that they 
had been more used to demand hostages than to «dve 

o o 

them; and confident in their numbers, and in their 
secret allies among the Gauls, they marched on through 
the ^Eduan territories up the level banks of the Saone, 
thence striking west towards Autun. 

Caesar had no cavalry ; but every Gaul could ride, 
and he raised a few thousand horse among his supposed 
allies. These he meant to employ to harass the Hel- 
vetian march ; but they were secret traitors, under the 
inlluence of Dumnorix, and they fled at the first en- 
counter. The Helvetii had thus the country at their 
mercy, and they laid it waste as they went, a day’s 
march in advance of the Romans. So long as they 
kept by the river, Caesar's stores accompanied him in 
barges. He did not choose to let the llelvetii out of 
his sight, and when they left the Saone, and when lie 
was obliged to follow, his provisions ran short. He 
applied to the ^Eduan chiefs, who promised to furnish 
him, but they failed to do it. Ten days passed, and 
no supplies came in. He ascertained at last that there 
was treachery. Dumnorix and other /Eduan leaders 
were in correspondence with the enemy. The cavalry 
defeat and the other failures were thus explained. 
Cmsar, who trusted much to gentleness and to personal 
influence, was unwilling to add the HSdui to his open 
enemies. Dumnorix was the brother of Divitiacus, 
the reigning chief, whom Cmsar had known in Rome. 
Divitiacus was sent for, confessed with tears his brother's 
misdeeds, and begged that he might be forgiven. Dum- 
norix was brought in. Caesar showed that he was 
aware of his conduct; but spoke kindly to him, and 
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cautioned him for the future. The corn-carts, how- 
ever, did not appear; supplies could not be dispensed 
with ; and the Romans, leaving the Helvetii, sferuck^off 
to Bibracte, or Mont Beauvray, the principal ^Eduan 
town in the highlands of Nivernais. Unfortunately 
for themselves, the Helvetii thought the Romans were 
flying, and became in turn the pursuers. They gave 
Ciesar an opportunity, and a single battle ended them 
and their migrations. The engagement lasted from 
noon till night. The Helvetii fought gallantly, and 
in numbers were enormously superior ; but the contest 
was between skill and courage, sturdy discipline and 
wild valour; and it concluded as such contests always 
must. In these hand-to-hand engagements there were 
no wounded. Half the fighting men of the Swiss were 
killed ; their camp was stormed ; the survivors, with the 
remnant of the women and children, or such of them as 
were capable of moving (for thousands had perished, 
and little more than a third remained of those who had 
left Switzerland), struggled on to Langres, where they 
surrendered. Cmsar treated the poor creatures with 
kindness and care. A few were settled in Gaul, where 
they afterwards did valuable servico. The rest were 
sent back to their own cantons, lest the Germans should 
take possession of their lands; and lest they should 
starve in the homes which they had desolated before 
their departure, they wore provided with food out of 


the Province till their next crops were grown. 

A victory so complete and so unexpected astonished 
the whole country. The peace party recovered the 
ascendency. Envoys came from all the Gaulish tribes 
to congratulate, and a diet of chiefs was held under 
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Caesar’s presidency, where Gaul and Homan seemed to 
promise one another eternal friendship. As yet, how- 
ever, half the mischief only had been dealt with, and 
that the lighter part. The Helvetii were disposed of, 
but the Germans remained ; and till Ariovistus was 
back across the Rhone no permanent peace was pos- 
sible. Hitherto Caesar had only received vague infor- 
mation about Ariovistus. When the diet was over, 
such of the chiefs as were sincere in their professions 
came to him privately and explained what the Germans 
were about. A hundred and twenty thousand of them 
were now settled near Belfort, and between the Vosges 
and the Rhine, with the connivance of the Sequani. 
More were coming, and in a short time Gaul would be 
full of them. They had made war on the iEdui ; they 
were in correspondence with the anti-Roman factions ; 
their object was the permanent occupation of the 
country. 

Two months still remained of summer. Cajsar was 
now conveniently near to the German positions.^. His 
army was in high spirits from its victory, and he him- 
self was prompt in forming resolutions and swift in 
executing them. An injury to the HCdui could be 
treated as an injury to the Romans, which it would be 
dishonour to pass over. If the Germans were allowed 
to overrun Gaul, they might soon be seen again in 
Italy. 

Ariovistus was a ‘ friend of Rome.’ Caesar had been 
himself a party to the conferring this distinction upon 
him. As a friend, therefore, he was in the first instance 
to be approached. Caesar sent to invite him to a con- 
ference. Ariovistus, it seemed, set small value upon his 
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honours. He replied (that if he needed anything from 
Caesar, he would go to Caesar and ask for it. If Caesar 
required anything from him, Caesar might do the same. 
Meanwhile Ciesar was approaching a part of Gaul which 
belonged to himself by right of conquest, and he wished 
to know the meaning of the presence of a Roman anny 
there!] 

After such an answer politeness ceased to be neces- 
sary. Caesar rejoined that since Ariovistns estimated 
so lightly his friendship with the Romans as to refuse 
an amicable meeting, he would inform him briefly of 
his demands upon him. The influx of Germans on 
the Rhine must cease. He must restore the hostages 
which he had taken from the ^3dui, and do thorn 
no further hurt. If Ariovistus complied, the Romans 
would continue on good terms with him. If not, he 
said that by a decree of the Senate the Governor of 
Gaul was ordered to protect the HSdui, and he intended 

to do it. .i*i 

Ariovistus answered that he had not interfered with 

the Romans ; and the Romans had no right to inter- 
fere with him. Conquerors treated their subjects as 
they pleased. The iEdui had begun the quarrel with 
him. They had been dofoated, and were now his 
vassals. If Ciesar chose to OQnm'.bBtofiP him and his 
subjects, he would have an opportunity of seeing how 
Germans could fight who had not for fourteen years 
slept under a roof. 

It was reported that a large body of Suevi were 
coming over the Rhine to swell Ariovistus’s force, and 
that Ariovistus was on the point ot advancing to seize 
Besan(jon. Besamjon was a position naturally strong, 

£Oillu 
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being surrounded on tliree sides by the Doubs. It was 
full of military stores, and was otherwise important for 
the control of the Seqnani. Ciesar advanced swiftly 
and took possession of the place, and announced that 
he meant to go and look for Ariovistus. 

The army so far had gained brilliant successes, but 
the men were not yet fully acquainted with the nature 
of their commander. They had never yet looked 
Germans in the face, and imagination magnifies the 
unknown. Roman merchants and the Gauls of the 
neighbourhood brought stories of the gigantic size and 
strength of these Northern warriors. The glare of their 
eyes was reported to be so fierce that it could not 
be borne. They were wild, wonderful, and dreadful. 
Young officers, patricians and knights, who had fol- 
lowed Caesar for a little mild experience, began to dis- 
like the notion of these new enemies. Some applied 
for leave of absence ; others, though ashamed to ask to 
be allowed to leave the army, cowered in their tents 
with sinking hearts, made their L wills, and composed 
last messages for their friends. The centurions caught 
the alarm from their superiors, and the legionaries from 
the centurions. To conceal their fear of the Germans, 
the men discovered that, if they advanced farther, it 
would be through regions where provisions could not 
follow them, and that they would be starved in the 
forests. At length Ctesar was informed that if he gave 
the order to march, the army would refuse to move. 

Confident in himself, Caesar had the power, so indis- 
pensable for a soldier, of inspiring confidence in others 
as soon as they came to know what he was. He called 
his officers together. He summoned the centurions, and 
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rebuked them sharply for questioning his purposes. 
The Gorman king, ho said, had been received at his 
own request into alliance with the Romans, and there 
was no reason to suppose that he meant to break with 
them. Most likely he would do what was required of 
him. If not, was it to be conceived that they were 
afraid? Marius had beaten these same Germans. 
Even the Swiss had beaten them. They were no more 
formidable than other barbarians. They might trust 
their commander for the commissariat. The harvest 
was ripe, and the difficulties were nothing. As to the 
refusal to march, he did not believe in it. Romans 
never mutinied, save through the rapacity or incom- 
petence of their general. His life was a witness that 
he was not rapacious, and his victory over the Helvetii 
that as yet he had made no mistake. He should order 
the advance on the next evening, and it would then 
be seen whether sense of duty or cowardice was the 
stronger. If others declined, Caesar said that he should 
go forward alone with the legion which I10 knew would 
follow him, the 10th, already his favourite. 

The speech was received with enthusiasm. The 10th 
thanked Ctesar for his compliment to them. The rest, 
officers and men, declared their willingness to follow 
wherever he might lead them. He started with Divi- 
tincus for a guide ; and, passing Belfort, came in seven 
days to Cernay, or to some point near it. Ariovistus 
was now but four-and-twonty miles from him. Since 
Cmsar had come so far, Ariovistus said that he was 
willing to meet him. Day and place were named, the 
conditions being that the armies should remain in their 
rooks, and that Cmsar and he might each bring a guard 
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of horse to the interview. He expected that Crcsar 
would be contented with an escort of the /Eduan 
cavalry. Caesar, knowing better than to trust himself 
with Gauls, mounted his ioth legion, and with them 
proceeded to the spot which Ariovistus had chosen. 
It was a tumul us, in the centre ot a large plain equi- 
distant from the two camps. The guard on either side 
remained two hundred paces in the rear. The German 
prince and the Roman general met on horseback at 
the mound, each accompanied by ten of his followers. 
Cffisar spoke first and fairly. He reminded Ariovistus 
of his obligations to the Romans. The /Edui, he said, 
had from immemorial time been the leading tribe in 
Gaul. The Romans had an alliance with them of old 
standing, and never deserted their friends. He required 
Ariovistus to desist from attacking them, and to re- 
turn their hostages. He consented that the Germans 
already across the Rhine might remain in Gaul, but ho 
demanded a promise that no more should be brought 
over. 

Ariovistus haughtily answered that he was a great 
king, that he had come into Gaul by the invitation of 
the Gauls themselves, that the territory which ho occu- 
pied was a gift from them, and that the hostages of 
which Caesar spoke had remained with him with their 
free consent. The ./Edui, ho said, had begun the war, 
and, being defeated, must pay forfeit. He had sought 
the friendship of the Romans, expecting to profit by 
it. If friendship meant the taking away his subjects 
from him, he desired no more of such friendship. The 
Romans had their Province. It was enough for them, 
and they might remain there unmolested. But Caesar’s 

o 
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presence so far beyond the Roman borders was a menace 
to his own independence, and his independence he in- 
tended to maintain. Ciesar must go away out of those 
parts, or he and his Germans would know how to deal 
with him. 

Then, speaking perhaps more privately, he told 
Ciesar that he knew something of Rome and of the 
Roman Senate, and had learnt how the great people 
there stood affected towards the Governor of Gaul. 
Certain members of the Roman aristocracy had sent 
him messages to say that if he killed Ciesar they would 
hold it a good service done , 1 and would hold him their 
friend for ever. Ho did not wish, he said, to bind 
himself to these noble persons. He would prefer 
Ciesar rather, and would fight Caesar’s battles for him 
anywhere in the world if Caesar would but retire and 
leave him. 

Ariovistua was misled, not unnaturally, by these 
strange communications from the sovereign rulers of 
the Empire. He did not know, he could not know, that, 
the genius of Rome and the true chief of Romo were not 
in the perfidious Senate, but were before him there on 
the field in the persons of Ciesar and his legions. 

More might have passed between them ; but Ario- 
vistus thought to end the conference by a stroke of 
treachery. His German gunrd had stolen round to 
where the Romans stood, nnd, supposing that they had 
Gauls to deal with, were trying to surround and disarm 
them. The men of the loth legion stood firm ; Ciesar 

1 • M HU 11b ipai* per oornni mintios compcrtnm habere, quorum 
omnium grntiam ntquo wnicitiam ujua morU- redimero poMot .’— Ik BtU 
OalL, L 44. 
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fell back and joined them, and, contenting themselves 
with simply driving off the enemy, they rode back to 
the camp. 

The army wa9 now passionate for an engagement. 
Ariovistus affected a desire for further communication, 
and two officers were despatched to hear what he had 
to say ; but they were immediately seized and put in 
chains, and the Germans advanced to within a few 
miles of the Roman outposts. The Romans lay en- 
trenched near Cemay. The Germans were at Col- 
mar. Csesar offered battle, which Ariovistus declined. 
Cavalry fights happened daily which led to nothing. 
Caesar then formed a second camp, .smaller but strongly 
fortified, within sight of the enemy, and throw two 
legions into it. Ariovistus attacked them, but was 
beaten back with loss. The ‘ wise women ’ advised 
him to try no more till the new moon. Rut Caesar 
would not wait for the moon, and forced an engage- 
ment. The wives and daughters of the Germans 
rushed about their camp, with streaming hair, adjuring 
their countrymen to save them from slavery. The 
Germans fought like heroes ; but they could not stand 
against the short sword and hand-to-hand grapple of 
the legionaries. Better arms and better discipline 
again asserted the superiority, and in a few hours 
the invaders were flying wildly to the Rhino. Young 
Publius Crassus, the son of the millionaire, pursued 
with the cavalry. A few swam the river ; a few, 
Ariovistus among them, escaped in boats ; all the 
rest, men and women alike, were cut down and killed. 
The Suevi, who were already on the Rhine, preparing 
to cross, turned back into their forests; and the two 
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immediate perils which threatened the peace of Gaul 
had been encountered and trampled out in a single 
summer. The first campaign was thus ended. The 
legions were distributed in winter quarters among the 
Sequani, the contrivers of the mischief, and Labienns 
was left in charge of them. Crosar went back over the 
Alps to the Cisalpine division of the Province to look 
into the administration and to communicate with his 
friends in Rome. 

In Gaul there was outward quiet; but the news of 
the Roman victories penetrated the farthest tribes and 
agitated the most distant households on the shores of 
the North Sea. The wintering of the legions beyond 
the Province was taken to indicate an intention of 
permanent conquest. The Gauls proper were divided 
and overawed ; but the Belgians of the North were not 
prepared to part so easily with their liberty. The Bel- 
gians considered thnt they too were menaced, and that 
now or never was the time to strike for their independ- 
ence. They had not been infected with Roman manners, v 
They had kept the merchants from their borders with 
their foreign luxuries. The Nervii, the fiercest of them, 
ns the abstemious Cresar marks with approbation, were 
water-drinkers, and forbade wine to be brought among 
them, ns injurious to their sinews and their courage. 
Crosar learnt while in Italy from Lnbienus that the 
Belgro were mustering aud combining. A second vast 
horde of Germans were in Flanders and Artois — men of 
the same race with the Belgro and in active confederacy 
with them. They might have been left in peace, far off 
as they were, had they sate still ; but the notes of their 
preparations were sounding through the country and 
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feeding the restless spirit which was stunned but not 
subdued. 

Ctesar, on his own responsibility, raised two more 
legions and sent them across the Alps in the spring. 
When the grass began to grow he followed himself. 
Suddenly, before any one looked for him, he was on the 
Marne with his army. The Remi (people of Rheims), 
startled by his unexpected appearance, sent envoys 
with their submission and offers of hostages. The other 
Belgian tribes, they said, were determined upon war, 
and were calling their warriors under arms. Their 
united forces were reported to amount to 300,000. 
The Bellovaci from the mouth of the Seine had sent 
60,000 ; the Suessiones from Soissons, 50,000 ; the 
Nervii, between the Sambre and the Scheldt, 50,000 ; 
Arras and Amiens, 25,000 ; the coast tribes, 36,000 ; 
and the tribes between the Ardennes and the Rhine, 
called collectively Germani, 40,000 more. This irregular 
host was gathered in the forests between Laon and 
Soissons. 

Ctesar did not wait for them to move. He advanced 
at once to Rheims, where he called the Senate together 
and encouraged them to be constant to the Roman 
alliance. He sent a party of ^Edui down the Seine to 
harass the territory of the Bellovaci and recall them 
to their own defence ; and he went on himself to the 
Aisne, which he crossed by a bridge already existing 
at Berry-au-Bac. There, with the bridge and river at 
his back, he formed an entrenched camp of extraordi- 
nary strength, with a wall 12 feet high and a fosse 22 ♦» 
feet deep. Against an attack with modern artillery 
such defences would, of course, be idle. As the art of 
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war then stood, they were impregnable. In this posi- 
tion Caesar waited, leaving six cohorts on the left bank 
to guard the other end of the bridge. The Belgae came 
forward and encamped in his front. Their watch-fires 
at night were seen stretching along a line eight miles 
wide. Caesar, after feeling his way with his cavalry, 
found a rounded ridge projecting like a promontory 
into the plain where the Belgian host was lying. On 
this he advanced his legions, protecting his flanks with 
continuous trenches and earthworks, on which were 
placed heavy cross-bows, the ancient predecessors of 
cannon. Between these lines, if ho attacked the enemy 
and failed, he had a secure retreat. A marsh lay be- 
tween the armies ; and each waited for the other to 
cross. The Belgians, impatient of delay, flung them- 
selves suddenly on one side and began to pour across 
the river, intending to destroy the cohorts on the other 
bank, to cut the bridge, and burn and plunder among 
the Remi. Ciesar calmly sent back his cavalry and his 
archers and slingers. They caught the enemy in the 
water, or struggling out of it in confusion ; all who 
had got over were killed ; multitudes were slaughtered 
in the rivor; others, trying to cross on the bodies of 
their comrades, were driven back. The confederates, 
shattered at a single defeat, broke up like an exploded 
shell. Their provisions had run short. They melted 
away and dispersed to their homes, Labienus pursuing 
and cutting down all that he could overtake. 

The Roman loss was insignificant in this battle. 
The most remarkable feature in Ciesar’s campaigns, 
and that which indicates most clearly his greatness as 
a commander, was the smallness of the number of men 
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that he ever lost, either by the sword or by wear and 
tear. No general was ever so careful of his soldiers 
lives. 

Soissons, a fortified Belgian town, surrendered the 
next day. From Soissons Cmsar marched on Breteuil, 
and thence on Amiens, which surrendered also. The 
Bellovaci sent in their submission, the leaders of the 
war party having fled to Britain. Ca;sar treated them 
all with scrupulous forbearance, demanding nothing' 
but hostages lor their future good behaviour. His in- 
tention at this time was apparently not to annex any 
of these tribes to Rome, but to settle the country in a 
t |iias i-independence under an yEduan hegemony. 

But the strongest member of the confederacy was 
still unsubdued. The hardy, brave, and water-drinking 
Nervii remained defiant. The Nervi i would send no 
envoys; they would listen to no terms of peace. 1 Cassar 
lea nit that they were expecting to bo joined by the 
Aduatuci, a tribe of pure Germans, who had been left 
behind near Lidge at the time of the invasion of the 
Teutons. Preferring to engage them separately, lie 
marched from Amiens through Cambray, and sent, 
forward some officers and pioneers to choose a spot 
for a camp on the Sambre. Certain Gauls, who had 

1 C;e*ar thus record* hi* admiration of the Nervian character : ' Quo- 
rum de naturA moribu&quu Cicnar cum quaere ret hic reperiebat, nullum 
viituin e*wj ad con incrcatoribu* ; nihil pati viui reliquanimque reruin 
ad luxuriam pertinentium inferri, quod iia rebus relan guc*cc re uniiuo* 
eorum et rvmitti virtuU-m exutiinareut : oaw homines feroa ma(pia*- 
que virtutia ; increpitaro atque incunare reliquos liclgo* qui populo 
Romano dcdidisnent patriamque virtutem |»roj«ciwR*nt ; cou linn are *e*e 
uoque legato* mUauroa uoque ulluin oonditionem pad* aooepturo*.' — 
Dc BtlL Gall., iu 15. 
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observed his habits on march, deserted to the Nervii, 
and informed them that usually a single legion went 
in advance, the baggage waggons followed, and the rest 
of the army came in the rear. By a sudden attack in 
front they could overwhelm the advanced troops, plunder 
the carts, and escape before they could bo overtaken. 
It happened that on this occasion the order was reversed. 
The country was enclosed with thick fences, which re- 
quired to be cut through. Six legions marched in 
front, clearing a road ; the carts came next, and two 
legions behind. The site selected by the officers was 
on the left, bank of the Sambre at Maubeuge, fift y miles 
above Namur. The ground sloped easily down to the 
river, which was there about a yard in depth. There 
wus a corresponding rise on the other side, which was 
densely covered with wood. In this wood the whole 
force of the Nervii lay concealed, a few only showing 
themselves on the water side. Caesar's light horse, 
which had gouo forward, seeing a mere handful of 
stragg lers, rode through the stream and skirmished 
with them ; but the enemy retired under cover ; the 
horse did not pursue; the six legions came up, and, 
not dreaming of the nearness of the enemy, loid aside 
their arms, and went to work entrenching with spade 
and mattock. The baggage waggons began presently 
to appear at the crest of the hill, the signal for which 
the Nervii had waited, and in a moment all along the 
river sixty thousand of them rushed out of the forest, 
sent the cavalry flying, and came on so impetuously 
that, as Cfesar said, thoy seemed to be in the wood, in 
tho water, and up the opposite bank at sword’s point 
with the legions at the same moment. The surprise 
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was complete : the Roman army was in confusion. 
Many of the soldiers were scattered at a distance, cut- 
ting turf. None were in the ranks, and none were 
armed. Never in all his campaigns was Cmsar in 
greater danger. He could himself give no general 
orders which there was time to observe. Two points 
only, he said, were in his favour. The men themselves 
were intelligent and experienced, and knew what they 
had to do; and the officers were all present, because he 
had directed that none of them should leave their com- 
panies till the camp was completed. The troops were 
spread loosely in their legions along the brow of the 
ridge. Cmsar joined the loth on his right wing, and 
had but time to tell the men to be cool and not to 
agitate themselves, when the enemy were upon them. 
So sudden was the onslaught that they could neither 
put their helmets on nor strip the coverings from their 
shields, nor find their places in the ranks. They fought 

among thick hedges, which obstructed 
the sight of what was passing elsewhere. Though the 
Aduatuci had not come up, the Nervii had allies with 
them from Arras and the Somme. The allies encountered 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, and nth legions, and were driven 
rapidly back down the hill through the river. The 
Romans, led by Labienus, crossed in pursuit, followed 
them into the forest, and took their camp. The Nervii 
meanwhile flung themselves with all their force on 
the two legions on the left, the 12th and 7th, en- 
veloped them with their numbers, penetrated behind 
them, and fell upon the baggage waggons. The light 
troops and the camp followers fled in all directions. 
The legionaries, crowded together in confusion, were 


where they stood 
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fighting at disadvantage, and were falling thick and 
last. A party of horse from Treves, who had come to 
treat with Ciesar, thought that all was lost, and rode 
off to tell their countrymen that the Romans were 
destroyed. 

Caisar, who was in the other wing, learning late 
what was going on, hurried to the scene. He found 
the standards huddled together, the men packed so 
close that, they could not use their swords, almost all 
the officers killed or wounded, and one of the best of 
them, Sextius Baculus (Ctesar always paused in his 
narrative to note any one who specially distinguished 
himself), scarce able to stand. Ciesar had come up 
unarmed. He snatched a shield from a soldier, and, 
bare-headed, flew to the front. Ho was known ; he 
addressed the centurions by their names. He bade 
t hem open their ranks and give the men room to strike. 
11 is presence and his calmness gave them back their 
confidence. In the worst, extremities he observes that 
soldiers will fight well under their commander’s eye. 
The cohorts formed into order. The enemy was 
checked. The two legions from the rear, who had 
learnt the danger from the flying camp followers, came 
up. Labienus, from the opposite hill, saw what had 
happened, and sent the loth legion back. All was now 
changed. The fugitives, ashamed of their cowardice, 
rallied, and were eager to atone for it. The Nervii 
fought with a courage which filled Crosar with admira- 
tion — men of greater spirit he said that he hnd never 
seen. As their first ranks fell they piled the bodies 
of their comrades into heaps, and from the top of them 
hurled back the Roman javelins. They would not tly ; 
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they dropped where they stood ; and the battle ended 
only with their extermination. Out of 600 senators 
there survived but three ; out of 60,000 men able to 
bear arms, only 500. The aged of the tribe, and the 
women and children who had been left in the morasses 
for security, sent in their surrender, their warriors 
being all dead. They professed to tear lest they might 
be destroyed by neighbouring clans who were on bad 
terms with them. C;esar received them and protected 
them, and gave severe injunctions that they should 
suffer no injury. 

By the victory over the Nervii the Belgian confederacy • 
was almost extinguished. The German Aduatuci re- ' 
mained only to be brought to submission. 1 hey hod 
been on their way to join their countrymen ; they were ' 
too late for the battle, and returned and shut them- 
selves up in Numur, the strongest position in the Low v. 
Countries . Caesar, alter a short rest, pushed on and 
came under their walls. The Aduatuci were a race ot 
giants, and were at first defiant. IV hen they saw the 
Romans’ s iege towers in preparation they could not be- 
lieve that men so small could move such vast machines. 
When the towers began to approach, they lost heart and 
sued for terniB. Caesar promised to spare their lives 
and properties if they surrendered immediately, but he 
refused to grant conditions. They had prayed to be 
allowed to keep their arms, affecting to believo, like 
the Nervii, that they would be in danger from the 
Gauls if they were unable to defend themselves. Caesar 
undertook that they should have no hurt, but he insisted 
that their arms must be given up. They affected 
obedience. They Hung their swords and lances over 
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the walls till the ditch was filled with them. They 
opened their gates; the Romans occupied them, but 
were forbidden to enter, that there might be no plun- 
dering. It seems that there was a faction among 
the Aduatuci who had been for fighting to extremity. 
A third part of the arms had been secretly reserved, 
and after midnight the tribe sallied with all their force, 
hoping to catch the Romans sleeping. Ca'sar was not 
to be surprised a second time. Expecting that some 
such attempt might be made, he had prepared piles of 
faggots in convenient places. These bonfires were set 
blazing in an instant. By their red lights the legions 
formed ; and, after a desperate but unequal combat, the 
Germans were driven into the town again, leaving 4000 
dead. In the morning the gates were broken down, 
and Namur was taken without more resistauce. Ctesar’s 
usual practice was gentleness. Ho honoured brave 
men, and never punished bold and open opposition. 
Of treachery he made a severe example. Namur was 
condemned. The Aduatuci within its walls were sold 
into slavery, and the contractors who followed the 
army returned the number of prisoners whom they had 
purchased at 53,000. Such captives were the most 
valuable form of spoil. 

The Belgro were thus crushed as completely as the 
Gauls had been crushed in the previous year. Publius 
Crassus had meanwhile made a circuit of Brittany, and 
had received the surrender of the maritime tribes. So 
great was the impression mode by these two cam- 
paigns, that the Germans beyond the Rhine sent 
envoys with offers of submission. The second season 
was over. Cmsor left the legions in quarters about 
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Chartres, Orleans, and Blois. He himself returned 
again to Italy, where his presence was imperatively 
required. The Senate, on the news of his successes, 
had been compelled, by public sentiment, to order an 
extraordinary thanksgiving ; but there were men who 
were anxious to prevent Caesar from achieving any 
further victories since Ariovistus had failed to destroy 
him. 
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».<x 58 Before hie own catastrophe, and before he conld 
believe that he was in danger, Cicero had discerned 
clearly the perils which threatened the State. The 
Empire was growing more extensive. The 1 Tri£aas_flf 
th e fishp onds’ still held the reins, and believed their 
own supreme duty was to divide the spoils among them- 
selves. The pyramid was standing on its point. The 
mass which rested on it was becoming more portentous 
and unwieldy. The Senate was the official power ; the 
urmies were the real power; and the imagination of 
the Senate was that after each conquest the soldiers 
would be dismissed back into humble life unrewarded, 
while the noble lords took possession of the now 
acquisitions, and added new millions to their fortunea 
All this Cicero knew, and yet he had persuaded him- 
self that it could continue without bringing on a catas- 
trophe. He saw his fellow senators openly bribed ; he 
saw tho elections become a mere matter of money. He 
saw adventurers pushing themselves into office by 
steeping themselves in debt, and paying their debts 
by robbing the provincials. He saw these high-born 
scoundrels coming home loaded with treasure, buying 
lands and building palaces, and, when bronght to trial, 

purchasing the consciences of their judges. Yet he 
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had considered snch phenomena as the temporary acci- 
dents of a constitution which was still the best that 
could be conceived, and every one that doubted the 
excellence of it he had come to regard as an enemy of 
mankind. So long as there was free speech in Senate 
and on platform for orators like himself, all would soon 
be well again. Had not he, a mere country gentleman’s 
son, risen under it to wealth and consideration ? — and 
was not his own rise a sufficient evidence that there was 
no real injustice ? Party struggles were over, or had no 
excuse for continuance. Sylla’s constitution had been 
too narrowly aristocratic. But Sylla’s invidious laws 
had been softened by compromise. The tribunes had 
recovered their old privileges. The highest offices of 
State were open to the meanest citizen who was quali- 
fied for them. Individuals of merit might have been 
kept back for a time by jealousy ; the Senate had too 
long objected to the promotion of Pompey ; but their 
opposition had been overcome by purely constitutional 
means. The great general had obtained his command 
by land and sea, he, Cicero, having by eloquent speech 
proved to the people that he ought to be nominated. 
What could any one wish for more? And yet Senate 
and Forum were still filled with faction, quarrel, and 
discontent. One interpretation only Cicero had been 
able to place on such a phenomenon. In Rome, as in 
all great communities, there were multitudes of dis- 
solute, ruined wretches, the natural enemies of property 
and order. Bankrupt members of the aristocracy had 
lent themselves to these people as their leaders, and 
had been the cause of ull the trouble of the past years. 

If such renegades to their order could be properly dis- ''C 
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cournged or extinguished, Cicero had thought that 
there would be nothing more to desire. Catiline he 
had himself made an end of, to his own immortal glory, 
but now Catiline had revived in Clodius ; and Clodius, 
so far from being discouraged, was petted and encou- 
raged by responsible statesmen who ought to have 
known better. Ciesar had employed him ; Crassus 
had employed him ; even Pompey had stooped to con- ° 
nect. himself with the scandalous young ince ndiary , 
and had threatened to call in the army if the Senate 
attempted to repeal Cajsar’s iniquitous laws. 1 Still 
more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the aristo- 
cracy and their friends, the ‘ boni ’ or good — the ‘ Con- 
servatives of the State,’ 2 as Cicero still continued to 
call Caesar's opponents. He respected them ; he loved 
them ; he had done more for their cause than any 
single man in the Empire ; and yet they had never 
recognised his services by word or deed. He had folt 
tempted to throw up public life in disgust, and retire 
to privacy and philosophy. 

So Cicero had coastDiei the situation before his 
exile, and he had construed it ill. If he had wished to 
retire he could not. He had been called to account for 
the part of his conduct for which he most admired 
himself. The ungracious Senate, as guilty as he, if 
guilt there had been, had left him to bear the blame 
of it, and he saw himself driven into banishment by an 
insolent rep robate , a patrician turned Radical and de- 
magogue, Publius Clodius. Indignity could be carried 
no further. 

Clodius is the most extraordinary figure in this 

1 To Allien i, iL 16. * 1 Conservators* llcipublicuO — Pro Sextia. 
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extraordinary period. He had no character. He had 
no distinguished talent save for speech ; he had no 
policy ; he was ready to adopt any cause or person 
which for the moment was convenient to him , and 
yet for five years this man was the omnipotent leader 
of the Roman mob. Ho could defy justice, insult the 
consuls, beat the tribunes, parade the streets with a 
gang of armed slaves, killing persons disagreeable to 
hiru ; and in the Senate itself he had his high friends 
and connections, who threw a shield over him when 
his audacity hod gone beyond endurance. We know 
Clodius only from Cicero ; and a picture of him from 
a second hand might have made his position more 
intelligible, if not more reputable. Even in Rome it 
is scarcely credible that the Clodius of Cicero could 
have played such a part, or that the death of such a 
man should have been regarded as a national calamity. 
Cicero says that Clodius revived Catiline’s faction ; but 
what was Catiline’s faction ? or how came Catiline to 
have a faction which survived him ? 

Be this as it may, Clodius had banished Cicero, and 
had driven him away over the seas to Greece, there, for 
sixteen months, to weary Heaven and his friends with 
lamentations. Cicero had refused Caesar's offered friend- 
ship ; Caesar had not cared to leave so powerful a person 
free to support the intended attacks on his legislation, 
and hod permitted, perhaps had encouraged, the prosecu- 
tion. Cicero out of the way, the second person whose 
presence in Rome Caesar thought might be incon- 
venient, Marcus Cato, had been got rid of by a process 
still more ingenious. The aristocracy pretended that 
the acts of Caesar's consulship had been invalid through 

R 
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disregard of the interdictions of Bibulns ; and one of 
those nets had been tlio reduction of Clodius to the 
order of plebeians. If none of them were valid Clodius 
was not legally tribune, and no commission which 
Clodius might confer through the people would have 
validity. A service was discovered by which Cato was 
tempted, and which he was induced to accept at 
Clodius’s hands. Thus he was at once removed from 
the city, and it was no longer open to him to deny that 
Caisar’s laws had been properly passed. The work on 
which he was sent deserves a few words. The kingdom 
of Cyprns had long been attached to the crown of 
Egypt. Ptolemy Alexander, dying in the year 80, had 
bequeathed both Egypt and Cyprus to Rome ; but the 
Senate had delayed to enter on their fyeqAlfifit, preferring 
to share the fine9 which Ptolemy’s natural heirs were 
required to pay for being spared. One of these heirs, 
Ptolemy Auletes, or ‘ the Piper,’ father of the famous 
Cleopat ra, was now reigning in Egypt, and was on the 
point of being expelled by his subjects. He had been 
driven to oxtortion to raise a subsidy for the senators, 
and he had made himself universally abhorred. Ptolemy 
of Cyprus had been a better sovereign, but a less 
prudent client. He had not overtaxed his people ; he 
had kept his money. Clodius, if Cicero’s story is true, 
had a private grudge against him. Clodius had fallen 
among Cyprian pirates. Ptolemy had not exerted him- 
self for his release, and he had suffered unmention- 
able indignities. At all events, the unfortunate king 
was rich, and was unwilling to give what was expected 
of him. Clodius, on the plea that the King of Cyprus 
protected pirates, persuaded the Assembly to vote the 
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annexation of the island ; and Cato, of all men, was 
prevailed on by the mocking tribune to carry out the 
resolution. He was well pleased with his mission, 
though he wished it to appear to be forced upon him. 
Ptolemy poisoned himself; Cato earned the glory of 
adding a new province to the Empire, and did not 
return for two years, when he brought 7000 talents — 
a million and a half of English money — to the Roman 
treasury. 

Cicero and Cato being thus put out of the way — 
Caesar being absent in Gaul, and Pompey looking on 
without interfering — Clodius had amused himself with 
legislation. He gratified his corrupt friends in the 
Senate by again abolishing the ce/isor' s power to expel 
them. He restored cheap com establishments in the <£ 
city — the most demoralising of all the measures which 
the democracy had introduced to swell their numbers. 

He re-established the political clubs, which were hot- 
beds of distinctive Radicalism. He took away the 
right of separate magistrates to lay their vetoes on the 
votes of the sovereign people, and he took from the 
Senate such power as they still possessed of regulating 
the government of the Provinces, and passed it over to 
the Assembly. These resolutions, which reduced the 
administration to a chaos, he induced the people to 
decree by irresistible majorities. One measure only he 
passed which deserved commendation, though Clodius 
deserved none for introducing it. He put an end to the 
impious pretence of ‘ observing the heavens,’ of which 
conservative officials had availed themselves to obstruct 
unwelcome motions. Some means were, no doubt, 
necessary to check the precipitate passions of the mob, 
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but. not means which turned into mockery the slight 
surviving remnants of ancient Roman reverence. 

In general politics the young tribune had no defi- 
nite predilec tion s. He had threatened at one time to 
repeal Caesar's laws himself. He attacked alternately 
the chiefs of the army and of the Senate, and the 
people let him do what he pleased without withdraw- 
ing their confidence from him. He went everywhere 
spreading terror with his bodyguard of slaves. lie 
quarrelled with the consuls, beat their lictors, and 
wounded Gabinius himself. Pompey professed to bo 
in alarm for his life, and to be unable to appear in the 
streets. The state of Rome at this time has been well 
described by a modern historian as a 4 Walpurg is 
dance of political watches.’ 1 

Clodius was a licensed libertine ; but license has its 
limits. He had been useful so far; but a rein was 
wanted for him, and Pompey decided at last that Cicero 
might now be recalled. Clodiusd term of office ran 
out The tribunes for the new year were well disposed 
to Cicero. The new consuls were Lcntulus, a moderate 
aristocrat, and Cicero’s personal friend, and Metellus 
Nepos, who would do what Pompey told him. Cffisar 
hail been consulted by letter, and had given his assent 
Cicero, it might be thought, had learnt, his lesson, and 
there was no desire of protracting his penance. There 
were still difficulties, however. Cicero, smar ting from 
wrath and mortification, was more angry with the 
aristocrats, who had deserted him, than with his open 
enemies. His most intimate companions, he bitterly 
said, lmd been false to him. He was looking regretfully 


1 Momma* u. 
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on Caesar’s offers, 1 and cursing his folly for having 
rejected them. The people, too, would not sacrifice 
their convictions at the first bidding for the conveni- 
ence of their leaders, and had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven the killing of the Catiline conspirators ; while 
Cicero, aware of the efforts which were being made, had 
looked for new allies in an imprudent quarter. His 
chosen friend on the conservative side was now Annius 
Milo, one of the new tribunes, a man as disreputable as 
Clodius himself ; deep in debt, and looking for a pro- 
vince to indemnify himself — famous hitherto in the 
schools of gladiators, in whose arts he was a proficient, 
and whose services were at his disposal for any lawless 
purpose. 

A decree of banishment could only be recalled by 
the people who had pronounced it. Clodius, though no 
longer in office, was still the idol of the mob ; and two 
of the tribunes, who were at first well inclined to Cicero, 
had been gained over by him. As early as possible, on 
the first day of the new year, Lentulus Spinther brought 
Cicero’s case before the Senate. A tribune reminded 
him of a clause, attached to the sentencoof exile, that no 
citizen should in future move for its repeal. The Senate 
hesitated, perhaps catching at the excuse ; but at length, 
after repeated adjournments, they voted that the ques- 
tion should be proposed to the Assembly. The day fixed 
was the 25th of January. In anticipation of a riot the 
temples on the Forum were occupied with guards. The 

1 'Omni* sunt med culpa couimissa, qui ab his mo amnri putabam 
qu! id vide bant : co« non sequebar qui petebant.’ — Ad Pamdiartz , xiv. I. 
1 Nullum eat meum peccatum nisi quod iis credidi a quibufl ncfas puta* 
bam cue me decipL . . . Intixmi* proximua familiariMimua quiuquo aut 
tibi pertimuit aut mihi invidit .’ — Ad Quinlum Pratrem^ L 4* 
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Forum itself unci the Senate-house were in possession of 
Clodius and his gang. Clodius maiutained that t he pro- 
posal to be submitted to the people was itself illegal, 
and ought to be resisted by force. Fabricius, one ol 
the tribunes, had been selected to introduce it. When 
Fabricius presented himself on the rostra, there was a 
general rush to throw him down. The Forum was in 
theory still a sacred spot, where the carrying of arms was 
forbidden ; but the new age had forgotten such obsolete 
superstitions. The guards issued out of the temples 
with drawn swords. The people were desperate and 
determined. Hundreds were killed on both sides, Quin- 
tus Cicero, who was present for his brother, narrowly 
escaping with life. The Tiber, Cicero says — perhaps 
with some exaggeration — was covered with floating 
bodies; the sewers were choked; the bloody area of 
the Forum had to be washed with sponges. Such a 
day had not been seen in Home since the tight between 
Cinna and Octavius . 1 The mob remained masters of 
the field, and Cicero’s cause had to wait for better times. 
Milo had been active in the combat, and Clodius led his 
victorious bands to Milo’s house to destroy it. Milo 
brought an act ion against him for violence ; but Clodius 
was charmed even against forms of law. There was no 
censor as yet chosen, and without a censor the pnetors 
pretended that they could not entertain the prosecution. 
Finding law powerless, Milo imitated his antagonist. 
He too had his band of gladiators about him, and the 

1 1 Mevninistifttum, judioca, corporibua clviurn Tiboritn compleri, cloa- 
cae rcferciri, o foro apongiis clDngi aanguinein. . • . Caodcm Uintaiu, Uui- 
toa acervos oorporuiu oxtructoa, nil! forte illo Clnnano atquo Octaviono 
die, quU unquam in (orv ridit 1 1 — Oralio }yro P, Scxiio , nxv. 36. 
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streets of the Capitol were entertained daily by tight 9 
between the factions of Clodius and Milo. The Com- 
monwealth of the Scipios, the laws and institutions ot 
the mistress of the civilised world, had become the 
football of ruffians. Time and reflection brought some 
repentance at last. Towards the summer ‘ the cause of 
order’ rallied. The consuls and Ponipey exerted them- 
selves to reconcile the more respectable citizens to 
Cicero’s return ; and, with the ground better prepared, 
the attempt was renewed with more success. In July 
the recall was again proposed in the Senate, and Clodius 
was alone in opposing it. When it was laid before the 
Assembly Clodius made another effort ; but voters had 
been brought up from other parts of Italy who out- 
numbered the city rabble; Milo and his gladiators 
were in force to prevent another burst of violeuce ; and 
the great orator and statesman was given back to his 
country. Sixteen months he had been lamenting him- 
self in Greece, bewailing his personal ill-treatment. 
He was the single object of his own reflections. In his 
own most sincere convictions he was the centre on which 
the destinies of Home revolved. He lauded at Brindisi 
on the 5th of August. His pardon had not yet been 
decreed, though he knew that it was coming. The 
happy news arrived in a day or two, and he set out in 
triumph for Rome. The citizens of Brindisi paid him 
their compliments; deputations came to congratulate 
from all parts of Italy. Outside the city every man ot 
note of all the orders, save a few of his declared enemies, 
were waiting to receive him. The roofs and steps ot 
the temples were thronged with spectators. Crowds 
attended him to the Capitol, where he went to pour out 
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liis gratitude to the gods, and welcomed him home with 
shouts of applause. 

Had he been wise he would have seen that the re- 
joicing was from the lips outwards; that line words 
were not gold; that Horne and its factions were just 
where he had left them, or had descended one step 
lower. But Cicero was credulous of tlaltery when it 
echoed his own opinions about himself. The citizens, 
he persuaded himself, were penitent for their ingrati- 
tude to the most illustrious of their countrymen. The 
acclamations tilled him with the delighted l>elief that 
he was to resume his place at the head of the State; 
and, as ho could not forgive his disgrace, his first object 
in the midst of his triumph was to revenge himself 
on those who had caused it. Speeches of acknowledg- 
ment he had naturally to make both to the Senate 
and the Assembly. In addressing the people he was 
moderately prudent; he glanced at the treachery of 
his friends, but he did not make too much of it. He- 
prnised his own good qualities, but not extravagantly. 
He described Poinpcy as 1 the wisest, best, and greatest 
of all men that had been, were, or ever would be.’ 
Himself he compared to Marius, returning also from 
undeserved exile, and he delicately spoke in honour of 
a name most dear to the Homan plebs. But he, he said, 
unlike Marius, had no enemies but the enemies of his 
country. He had no retaliation to demand for his own 
wrongs. If he punished bad citizens, it would bo by doing 
well himself ; if he punished false friends, it would be by 
never again trusting them. His first and his last object 
would be to show his gratitude to his ftllow citizens . 1 

1 Ad Quirtici post Jieditupi. 
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Such language was rational and moderate, lie un- 
derstood his audience, and he kept his tongue under a 
bridle. But his heart was burning in him ; and what 
he could not say in the Forum he thought he might 
venture on with impunity in the Senate, which might 
be called his own dunghill. His chief wrath was 
at the late consuls. They were both powerful men. 
Gabinius was Pompey’s chief supporter. Calpurnius 
Piso was Ciesar’s father-in-law. Both had been named 
to the government of important provinces ; and, if 
authority was not to be brought into contempt, they 
deserved at least a show of outward respect. Cicero 
lived to desire their friendship, to affect a value for 
them, and to regret his violence ; but they had con- 
sented to his exile ; and careless of decency, and obli- 
vious of the chances of the future, he used his oppor- 
tunity to burst out upon them in language in which 
the foulest ruffian in the streets would have scarcely 
spoken of the first magistrates of the Republic. Piso 
and Gabinius, he said, were thieves, not consuls. They 
had been friends of Catiline, and had been enemies to 
himself, because ho had battled the conspiracy. Piso 
could not pardon the death of Cethegus. Gabinius 
regretted in Catiline himself the loss of his lover . 1 
Gabinius, he said, had been licentious in his youth ; he 
had ruined his fortune ; he had supplied his extrava- 
gance by pimping , and had escaped his creditors only 
by becoming tribune. ‘ Behold him,’ Cicero said, ‘ as 
he appeared when consul at a meeting called by the 
arch thief Clodius, full of wine, and sleep, and forni ca - 
tion jTujfhair moist, his eyes heavy, his cheeks flaccid, 
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r.n<l declaring, with a voice thick with drink, that he 
disapproved of putting citizens to death without trial .’ 1 
As to Piso, his best recommendation was a cunning 
gravity of demeanour, concealing mere vacuity. Piso 
knew nothing — neither law, nor rhetoric, nor war, nor 
his fellow men. ‘ His face was the face of some half- 
human brute.’ ‘ He was like a negro, a thing (ncgotium) 
without sense or savour, a Cappadocian picked out of a 
drove in the slave market .’ 2 

1 'Cnm in Circo Flaminio non t» tribune plebis consul in enneionem 
*cd a latrone archipirata product*)* easet, priinurn procc**it qu& aucto- 
ritate vir. Vini, somni, stupri plenus, modenti comA, gravibu* oculis, 
fluentibu* bucci*, prcs.sa voce ot temulenta, quod in civca indemnatos 
rsset anitnadversum, id sibi dixit gravis nuctor vchementi**itne displi- 
oero.' — Post Rfditum in Scna/u, 6 . 

3 Cicero could never leave Gabiniu* and Piso alone. Again and again 
he returned upon them railing like a fishwife. In his oration for Sextius 
he scoffed at Gabiniu*'* jmnmtum and curled hair, and taunted him 
with unmentionable »in* ; but he specially entertained himself with hi* 
description of Piso : — 

‘ For Piso!’ he said ; ' O god*, how unwashed, how item he looked 
— a pillar of antiquity, like one of the old boarded consuls ; his dress 
plain plebeian purple, hi* hair tangled, his brow a very pledge for the 
commonwealth ! Such solemnity in Ins eye, such wrinkling of hi* fore- 
head, that you would have said the State was resting on hi* head like 
the sky on Atlas. Here we thought wo had a refuge. Here was the 
limn to opjK>se the filth of Gahiniua ; hi* very face would be enough. 
People congratulated us on having one friend to savo us from tho 
tribune. Ala* ! 1 was deceived,' Ac. fzc. 

Piso afterward* called Cicero to account in the Senate, and brought 
out a still more choice explosion of invective*. Beast, filth, polluted 
monster, and such like were the lightest of tho name* which Cicero 
hurled back at 0110 of tho oldest members of tho Roman aristocracy. A 
single hpecimen may serve to illustrate the cataract of nastinoss which 
he poured aliko on Piso and Clodius And Gabinius : — 1 When all the good 
were hiding thomselve* in tear*,' he said to Piso, ‘ when tho temples 
were groaning and tho very houses in tho city were mourning (over my 
oxilo), you, heartless madman that yon arc, took up the cause of that 
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Cicero was not taking the best means to regain his 
influence in the Senate by stooping to vulgar brutality. 
He cannot be excused by the manners of the age ; his 
violence was the violence of a fluent orator whose 
temper ran away with him, and who never resisted the 
temptation to insult an opponent. It did not answer 
with him ; he thought he was to be chief of the Senate, 
and the most honoured person in the State again ; 
he found that he had been allowed to return only to 
be surrounded by mosquitoes whose delight was to 
6ting him, while the Senate listened with indifference 
or secret amusement. Ho had been promised the re- 
storation of his property ; but he had a suit to prose- 
cute before he could get it. Clodins had thought to 
make sure of his Roman palace by dedicating it to 
‘ Liberty.’ Cicero challenged the consecration. It 
was referred to the College of Priests, and the College 
returned a judgment in Cicero’s favour. The Senate 
voted for the restoration. They voted sums for the 

pernicious animal, that clotted moss of incests and civil blood, of 
villanies intended and impunity of crimes committed ihe was alluding 
to Clodius, who was in the Senate probably listening to him). Need 
I speak of your feasting, your laughter, and handshakings— your 
drunken orgies with the filthy companions of your potations? Who in 
those days saw you over sober, or doing anything that a citizen need 
not be ashamed of ? While your colleague’s house was sounding with 
song* and cymbals, and he himself was dancing naked at a supj>er-party 
(cuimjue ipse uudus in convivio saltaret), you, you coarse glutton, with 
less taste for music, were lying in a stew of Greek boys aud wine in 
a feast of the Centaurs and Lapithu*, where ono cannot say whether 
you drank most, or vomited mod, or spilt most .' — In L. Pi*oneni % 10. 
The manners of the times do not excuse language of this kind, for 
there was probably not another member of the Senate who indulged 
in it. 1 i Cicero was disliked and despised, he had his own tongue to 
thank for it 
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rebuilding both of the palace on the Palatine Hill and 
of the other villas at the public expense. But the 
grant, in Cicero’s opinion, was a stingy one. He saw 
too painfully that those ‘who ha<T"cTipped his wings 
did not mean them to grow again .’ 1 Milo and his 
gladiators were not sufficient support, and if he meant 
to recover his old power he found that he must look 
for stronger allies. Pompev had not used him well ; 
Pompey had promised to defend him from Clodius, and 
Pompoy had left him to his fate. But by going with 
Pompey he could at least gall the Senate. An oppor- 
tunity offered, and he caught at it. There was a corn 
famine in Home. Clodius had promised the people 
cheap bread, but there was no bread to be had. The 
hungry mob howled about the Senate-house, threatening 
fire and massacre. The great capitalists and contractors 
were believed to be at their old work. There was a cry, 
ns in the ‘ pirate ’ days, for some strong man to see to 
them and their misdoings. Pompey was needed again. 
He had been too much forgotten, and with Cicero’s help 
a decree was carried which gave Pompey control over 
the whole corn trade of the Empire for five years. 

This was something, and Pompey was gratified ; but 
without an army Pompey could do little against, the 
roughs in the streets, and Cicero’s house became the 
next battle-ground. The Senate had voted it to its 
owner again, and the masons and carpenters were sot 
to work ; but the sovereign people had not been con- 
sulted. Clodius was now but a private citizen ; but 
private citizens might resist sacrilege if the magistrates 
forgot their duty. He marched to the Palatine with 

1 To Auicu *, lv. 2. 
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his gang. He drove out the workmen, broke down the 
walls, and wrecked the adjoining house, which belonged 
to Cicero’s brother Quintus. The next day he set ou 
Cicero himself in the Via Sacra, and nearly murdered 
him. and he afterwards tried to bum the house of Milo. 
Consuls and tribunes did not interfere. They were, 
perhaps, frightened. The Senate professed regret, and 
it was proposed to prosecute Clodius ; but his friends 
were too strong, and it could not be done. Could 
Cicero have wrung his neck, as he had wrung the necks 
of Lentulus and Cethegus, Rome and he would have 
bad a good deliverance. Failing this, he might wisely 
have waited for the law, which in time must have 
helped him. But he let himself down to Clodius’s 
level. He railed jit him in the Curia as he lmd railed 
at Gabinius and Piso. He ran over his history ; ho 
taunted him with incest with his sister, and with filthy 
relations with vulgar millionaires. He accused him of 
having sold himself to Catiline, of having forged wills, 
murdered the heirs of estates and stolen their property ; 
of having murdered officers of the Treasury and seized 
the public money; of having outraged gods and men, 
decency, equit y, and law ; of having suffered every - 
abomination and committed every crime of which human 
nature was capable. So Cicero spoke in Clodius’s own 
hearing and in the healing of his friends. It never 
occurred to him that if half these crimes could be 
proved, a Commonwealth in which such a monster could 
rise to consequence was not a Commonwealth at all, but 
a frightful mockery which he and every honest man 
were called on to abhor. Instead of scolding and fling- 
ing impotent filth, he should have withdrawn out of 
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public life when he could only remain in it among such 
companions, or should have attached himself with all 
his soul to those who had will and power to mend it. 

Clodius was at this moment the popular candidate 
for the aedileship, the second step on the road to the 
consulship. He was the favourite of the mob. He was 
supported by his brother Appius Claudius, the praetor, 
and the clicnMe of the great Claud ian family ; and 
Cicero’s denunciat ions of him had not affected in the 
least his chances of success. If Clodius was to be de- 
feated. other means were needed than a statement in 
the Senate that the aspirant to public honours was a 
wretch unfit, to live. The election was fixed for the 
1 8 th of November, and was to be held in the Campus 
Martins. Milo and his gladiators took possession of 
the polling-place in the night, and the votes could not 
be taken." The Assembly met the next day in the 
Forum, but was broken up by violence, and ClodiuH 
had still to wait. The political witch-dance was at its 
height, and Cicero was in his glory. ‘The elections,’ 
he wrote to Atticus, ‘ will not, I think, be held ; and 
Clodius will be prosecuted by Milo unless he is first 
killed. Milo will kill him if he falls in with him. He 
is not afraid to do it, and he says openly that he will 
do it. He is not frightened at the misfortune which 
fell on me. He is not the man to listen to traitorous 
friends or to trust indolent patricians.’ 1 

With recovered spirits the Senate began again to 
attack the laws of Ciesar and Clodius as irregular ; but 
they were met with the difficulty which Clodius had 
provided. Cato had come back from Cyprus, delighted 

1 To AUiaa, iv. j. 
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with his exploit and with himself, and bringing a ship- 
load of money with him for the public treasury. If the 
laws were invalidated by the disregard of Bibulus and 
the signs of the sky, then the Cyprus mission had been 
invalid also, and Cato's fine performance void. Caesar's 
grand victories, the news of which was now coming in, 
made it inopportune to press the matter further; and 
just then another subject rose, on which the Optiinates 
ran off like hounds upon a fresh scent. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus had been disposed of. Ptolemy 
Auletes had been preserved on the throne of Egypt by 
subsidies to the chiefs of the Senate. But his subjects 
had been hardly taxed to raise the money. The Cyprus 
affair had further exasperated them, and when Ptolemy 
laid on fresh impositions the Alexandrians mutinied and 
drove him out. His misfortunes being due to his friends 
at Rome, he came thither to beg the Romans to replace 
him. The Senate agreed unanimously that he must be 
restored to his throne. But then the question rose, Who 
should be the happy person who was to be the instru- 
ment of his reinstatement? Alexandria was rich. An 
enormous fine could be exacted for the rebellion, l»esides 
what might be demanded from Ptolemy’s gratitude. 
No prize so splendid had yet been offered to Roman 
avarice, and the patricians quarrelled over it like jackals 
over a bone. Lentulus Spinther, the late consul, was 
now Governor of Cilicia ; Gabinius was Governor of 
Syria ; and each of these had their advocates Cicero 
and the respectable conservatives were for Spinther ; 
Pompey was for Gabinius. Others wished Pompey 
himself to go ; others wished for Crassus. 

Meanwhile the poor Egyptians themselves claimed a 
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right to be heard in protest against the reimposition 
upon them of a sovereign whom they abhorred. Why 
was Ptolemy to be forced on them ? A hundred ot the 
principal Alexandrians came to Italy with a remon- 
strance ; and had they brought money with them they 
might have had a respectful hearing. But they had 
brought none, or not enough ; and Ptolemy, secure in 
his patrons’ support, hired a party of banditti, who 
set on the deputation when it landed, and killed the 
greater part of its members. Dion, the leader ot the 
embassy, escaped for a time. There was still a small 
party among the aristocracy (Cato and Cato’s followers) 
who had a conscience in such things; and 1'avonius, 
one of them, took up Dion’s cause. Envoys from allied 
sovereigns or provinces, he said, were continually being 
murdered. Noble lords received hush-money, and there 
had been no inquiry. Such things happened too often, 
and ought to bo stopped. The Senate voted decently 
to send for Dion and examine him. But Favonius was 
privately laughed at as ‘Catos ape; the unfortunate 
Dion was made away with, and Pompey took Ptolemy 
into his own house, and openly entertained him there. 
Pompey would himself perhaps have undertaken the re- 
storation, but the Senate was jealous. His own future was 
growing uncertain; and eventually, without asking for 
a consent which the Senate would have refused to give, 
he sent his guest to Syria with a charge to his friend 
Gabinius to take him back on his own responsibility. 1 

1 For tho details of this story see Dion Cassius, lib. xxxix. c*pp. 
U-16. Compare Ciaro ad Familiar u, lib. i. Epist 1-2. Curious sub- 
torranean influences seem to havo been at work to save the Senate 
from the infamy of restoring Ptolemy. Versos were discovered in tho 
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The killing of envoys and the taking of hush-money 
by senators were, as Favonius had said, too common to 
attract much notice; but the affair of Ptolemy, like 
that of Jugnrtha, had obtained an infamous notoriety. 
The Senate was exec rated. Pompey himself fell in 
public esteem. His overseership of the granaries had 
as yet brought in no coni. He had been too busy over 
the Egyptian matter to attend to it. Clearly enough 
there would now have been a revolution in Rome, but 
for the physical force of the upper classes with their 
bands of slaves and clienta 

The year of Milo’s tribunate being over, Clodius was 
chosen mdile without further trouble; and, instead of 
being the victim of a prosecution, he at once impeached 
Milo for the interruption of the Comitia on the 18th of 
November. Milo appeared to answer on the 2nd of 
February ; but there was another riot, and the meeting 
was broken op. On the 6th the court was again held. 
The crowd was enormous. Cicero happily has left a 
minute account of the scene. The people were starving, 
the corn question was pressing. Milo presented him- 
self, and Pompey came forward on the rostra to speak. 
He was received with howls and curses from Clodius's 
hired ruffians, and his voice could not be heard for the 
noise. Pompey held on undaunted, and commanded 
occasional silence by the weight of his presence. Clodius 
rose when Pompey had done, and rival yells went up 
from the Milonians. Yells were not enough ; filthy 
verses were sung in chorus about Clodius and Clodia, 

Sibylline Book* directing that if an Egyptian king came to Romo aa 
a Buppliant, bo waa to bo entertained hospitably, but waa to have no 
active help. Pur hap* Cioero waa concerned in thia. 
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ribald bestiality, delightful to the ears of ‘ Tully.’ 
Clodius, pale with anger, called out, ‘ Who is murder- 
ing the people with famine?’ A thousand throats 
answered, ‘Pompey!’ ‘Who wants to go to Alexandria?’ 

‘ Pompey ! ’ they shouted again. ‘And whom do you 
want to go ? ’ ‘ Crassus ! ’ they cried. Passion rose too 

high for words. The Clodians began to spit on the 
Milonians. The Milonians drew swords and cut open 
the heads of the Clodians. The working men, being 
unarmed, got the worst, of the conflict, and Clodius was 
flung from the rostra. The Senate was summoned to call 
Pompey to account. Cicero went oft' home, wishing to 
defend Pompey, but wishing also not to offend the ‘good’ 
party, who were clamorous against, him. That evening 
nothing could be done. Two days after, tho Senate met 
again ; Cato abused Pompey, and praised Cicero much 
against Cicero’s will, who was anxious to stand woll 
with Pompey. Pompey accused Cato and Crassus of 
a conspiracy to murder him. In fact, as Cicero said, 
Pompey had just then no friend in any party. The mob 
was estranged from him, the noble lords hated him, the 
Senate did not like him, the patrician youth insulted 
him, and he was driven to bring up friends from the 
country to protect, his life. All sides were mustering 
their forces in view of an impending fight. 1 

It would Iw wasted labour to trace minutely the par- 
ticulars of so miserable a sceue, or tho motives of the 
principal actors in it — Pompey, bound to Crosar by 
engagement and conviction, yet jealous of his growing 
fame, without political conviction of his own, and only 
conscious that his weight in the State no longer corro 

1 Ad l^uintum Frairem, ii. 3. 
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sponded to his own estimate of his merits — Clodius at 
the head of the starving mob, representing mere anarchy, 
and nourishing an implacable hate against Cicero — 
Cicero, anxious for his own safety, knowing now that 
he had made enemies of half the Senate, watching how 
the balance of factions would go, and dimly conscious 
that the sword would have to decide it, clinging there- 
fore to Pompey, whose military abilities his civilian 
ignorance considered supereminent — Cato, a virtuous 
fanatic, narrow, passionate, with a vein of vanity, regard- 
ing all ways as wrong but his own, and thinking all men 
who would not walk as he prescribed wicked as well as 
mistaken — the rest of the aristocracy scuflling for the 
plunder of Egypt, or engaged in other enterprises not 
more creditable — the streets given over to the factions — 
the elections the alternate prize of bribery or violence, 
and consulates and pnotorships falling to men more than 
half of whom, if Cicero can be but moderately believed, 
deserved to be crucified. Cicero’s main affection was 
tor Titns Anuius Milo, to whom he clung as a woman 
will cling to a man whose strength she hopes will support 
her weakness. Milo, at least, would revenge his wrongs 
upon Clodius. Clodius, Cicero said even in the Senate, 
was Milo’s predestined victim . 1 Titus Annins knew how 
an armed citizen who burnt temples and honest men's 
houses ought to be dealt with. Titus Annius was born 
to extinguish that pest of the Commonwealth . 2 

Still smarting over his exile, Cicero went one day with 
Milo and his gladiators to the Capitol when Clodius was 
absent, and carried off the brass tablet on which the 

1 ‘Tito Aoniodovot* «toonatitat» h<*tia c«*o videtur .’ — Dt Uarutpi 
cwn rttpontit. » lb. 
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decree of hid exile had been engraved. It was some 
solace to his poor vanity to destroy the record of his 
misfortune. But it was in vain. All was going wrong. 
Cjcsar’s growing glories came thick to trouble his peace. 

He, after all, then, was not to be the greatest man 
in Rome. How would these splendid successes affect 
parties? How would they affect Pompey? How would 
they affect the Senate? What should he do himself? 

Tho Senate distrusted him ; the people distrusted 
him. In his perplexity he tried to rouse the aristo- 
cracy to a sense of their danger, and hinted that his 
was the name which yet might save them. 

Sextins, who had been a tribune with Milo in the 
past year, was under prosecution for one of the innu- 
merable acts of violence which had disgraced the city. 
Cicero defended him, and spoke at length on the state 
of affairs as he wished the world to believe that he 
regarded it. 

‘ In the Commonwealth,’ ho said, ‘ there have always 
been two parties — the populares and the optimates. .. 4 
The populares say and do what will please the mob 
The optimates say and do what will please the bes. 
men. And who are the best men? They are of all ' 
ranks and infinite in number — senators, municipals, * 
fanners, men of business, even l ibertin i. The type 
is distinct. They are the well-to-do, the sound, the 
honest, who do no wrong to any man. The object at 
which they aim is quiet with honour . 1 They are the 
conservatives of the State. Religion and good govern- 
ment, the Senate’s authority, the laws and customs of 
our ancestors, public faith, integrity, sound administra- 

1 1 Otium com diguiUta.' 
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tion — these are the principles on which they rest, and 
these they will maintain with their lives. Their path 
is perilous. The foes of the State are stronger than its 
defenders ; they are bold and desperate, and go with a 
will to the work of destruction ; while the good, I know 
uot why, are languid, and will not rouse themselves 
unless compelled. They would have quiet without 
honour, and so lose both quiet and honour. Some are 
triflers, some are timid, only a few stand firm. But it 
is not now as it was in the days of the Gracchi. There 
have been great reforms. The people are conservative 
at heart ; the demagogues cannot rouse them, and are 
forced to pack the Assembly with hired gangs. 'Jake 
away these gangs, stop corruption at the elections, and 
we shall be all of one mind. The people will be on 
our side. The citizens of Rome are uot populares. 
They hate the populares, and prefer honourable men. 
How did they weep in the theatres where they heard 
the news that I was exiled ! How did they cheer my 
name! “ 'fully, the preserver of our liberties'!” was 
repeated a thousand times. Attend to me,’ he said, 
turning paternally to the high-born youths who were 
listening to him, ‘ attend to me when I bid you walk 
in the ways of your forefathers. Would you have 
praise and honour, would you have the esteem of the 
wise and good, value the constitution under which you 
live. Our ancestors, impatient of kings, appointed 
annual magistrates, and for the administration they 
nominated a Senate chosen from the whole people into 
which the road is open for the poorest citizen .’ 1 

So Cicero, trying to persuade others, and perhaps 

1 Abridged from the OrxUio pro SczUo. 
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half persuading himself, that all might yet be well, and 
that the Roman Constitution would roll on upon its old 
lines in the face of the scandal of Ptolemy and the 
greater scandals of Clodius and Milo. 

Cicero might make speeches ; but events followed 
their inexorable course. The patricians had forgotten 
nothing and had learnt nothing. The Senate had voted 
thanksgivings for Ciesar’s victories; but in their hearts 
they hated him more for them, because they feared him 
more. Milo and his gladiators gave them courage. 
The bitterest of the aristocrats, Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
Cato’s brother-in-law and pnetor for the year, was a 
candidate for the consulship, llis enormous wealth 
made his success almost certain, and he announced in 
the Senate that he meant to recall Crnsar and repeal his 
laws. In April a motion was introduced in the Senate 
to revise Ciesar’s Land Act. Suspicions had gone 
abroad that Cicero believed Ciesar’s star to be in the 
ascendant, and that he was again wavering. To clear 
himself, he spoke as passionately as Domitius could him- 
self have wished, and declared that he honoured more 
the resistance of Bibulus than all the triumphs in the 
world. It was time to come to an end with these 
gent lemen. Pompey was committed to Cicsar s Agrarian 
law, for it had been passed primarily to provide for his 
own disbanded soldiers. He was the only man in Rome 
who retained any reul authority ; and touched, as for a 
moment he might have been, with jealousy, he felt that 
honour, duty, every principle of prudence or patriotism, 
required him at so perilous a crisis to give Cffisar his 
linn support. Clodius was made in some way to under- 
stand that, if he intended to retain his influence, he 
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must conform to the wishes of the army, llis brother, 
Appius, crossed the Alps to see Cresar himself; and 
Caesar, alter the troops were in their winter quarters, 
came over to the north of Italy. Here au interview 
was arranged between the chiefs ot the popular party. 
The place of meeting was Lucca, on the frontier of 
Caesar’s province. Poinpey, who had gone upon a tour 
along the coast and through the Mediterranean islands 
on his corn business, attended without concealment or 
mystery. Crassus was present, and more than a hun- 
dred senators. The talking power of the State was in 
Rome. The practical and real power was in the Lucca 
conference Pompey, Ciesar, and Crassus were irre- 
sistible when heartily united, and a complete scheme 
was arranged between them for the government of the 
Empire. There was to be no Domitius Ahenobarbus 
for a consul, or aristocratic cou ps d'£Lai. Pompey and 
Crassns were to be consuls for the ensuing year. The 
consulship over, Pompey was to have Spain for a pro- 
vince for five years, with an adequate army. Crassus, 
who was ambitious also of military distinction, was to 
have Syria. Cmsar’s command in Gaul was to be ex- 
tended for five years further in addition to his present 
term. The consent of the Assembly was to be secured, 
if difficulty arose, by the votes of the army. The 
elections being in the winter, Ciesar’s soldiers were to 
be allowed to go to Rome on furlough. 

In a personal interview Ctesar easily asserted his 
ascendency. Pompey allowed himself to be guided, 
and the arrangement was probably dictated by Ciesar s 
own prudence. He did not mean to leave Gaul half 
conquered, to see his work undone, and himself made 



into a plaything by men who had incited Ariovistus to 
destroy him. The senators who were present at Lucca 
implied by their co-operation that they too were weary 
of anarchy, and would sustain the army in a remodel- 
ling of the State if milder measures failed. 

Thus, for the moment, Domitius and Cato were 
baffled. Domitius was not to be consul. Ccesar was 
not to be recalled, or his laws repealed. There was no 
hope for them or for the reaction till Pompey and 
Cfesar could be divided, and the alliance of these two 
was closer now than ever. The aristocratic party could 
but. chafe in impotent rage. The effect on Cicero was 
curious. He had expected that the Conservative move- 
ment would succeed, and he had humiliated himself 
before the Senate, in the hope of winning back their 
favour. The conference at Lucca opened his eyes. For 
a time at least he perceived that Ciesar’s was the 
victorious side, and he excused himself for going over 
to it by laying the blame on the Senate’s folly and 
ingratitude to himself. Some private correspondence 
preceded his change of sides, tie consulted Atticus, 
and had received characteristic and cautious advice 
from him. He described in reply his internal struggles, 
the resolution at which he had arrived, and the con- 
clusions which he had formed upon his own past 
conduct. 

4 1 am chewing what I tmvp to swallow,’ he said. 
4 Recantation does not seem very creditable ; but adieu 
to straightforward, honeBt counsels. You would not 
believe the perlidy of these chiefs. I had felt, I 
had known, that I was being led on by them, 
and then deserted and cast off ; and yet I thought 
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of making common cause with them. They were the 
same which they had always been. You made me see 
the truth at last. You will say you warned me. You 
advised what I should do, and you told me not to write 
to Caesar. By Hercules! I wished to put myself in a 
position where I should be obliged to enter into this 
new coalition, and where it would not be possible for 
me, even if I desired it, to go with those who ought to 
pity me, and, instead of pity, give me grudging and 
envy. I have been moderate in what I have written. 
I shall be more explicit if Caesar meets me graciously ; 
and then those gentlemen who are so jealous that I 
should have a decent house to live in will make a tjry 
face. . . . Enough of this. Since those who have no 
power will not be my friends, I must endeavour to 
mako friends with those who have. You will say you 
wished this long ago. I know that you wished it, and 
that I have been a mere ass ; 1 but it is time for me to 
be loved by myself, since I can get no love from them .’ 111 

Pompey, after leaving Lucca, sent Cicero a message, 
through his brother, complaining of his speech on the 
Land Act, but assuring him of his own and Caesar's 
friendship if ho would now be true to them. In an 
apologetic letter to Lentulus Spinther, Cicero explained 
and justified what he mount to do. 

‘ Pompey,’ he said, ‘ did not let me know that he was 
offended. He went oft’ to Sardinia, and on his way 
saw Caesar ut Lucca. Caesar was angry with me; he 
had seen Crassus, and Crassus had prejudiced him. 

* ‘Mo geynanuin aainuin fuisse. ’ Perhaps ‘own brother to an aaa' 
would be a more proper rendering. 

* To AUiout, ir. 5. 
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Pompey, too, was himself displeased. He met my 
brother a few days after, and told him to use his influ- 
ence with mo. He reminded him of his exertions in 
my behalf; he swore that those exertions had been 
made with Cmsar's consent, and he begged particularly 
that, if I could not support Ca?sar, I would not go 
against him. I reflected. I debated the matter as 
if with the Commonwealth. I had suffered much and 
done much for the Commonwealth. I had now to think 
of myself. I had been a good citizen ; I must now be 
a good man. Expressions came round to me that had 
been used by certain persons whom even you do not 
like. They were delighted to think that 1 had offended 
Pompey, and had made Ca?sar my mortal enemy. This 
was annoying enough. But the same persons embraced 
and kissed my worst foe in my very presence — the 
foe of law, of order, peace, country, and every good 
man. 1 . . . They meant to irritate me, but I had not 
spirit to be angry. I surveyed my situation. I cast up 
my accounts ; and I came to a conclusion, which was 
briefly this. If tho State was in the hands of bad men, 
as in my time I have known it to be, I would not join 
them though they loaded mo with favours ; but when 
the first person in the Commonwealth was Pompey, 
whoso services had been so eminent, whose advancement 
I had myself furthered, and who stood by me in my 
di flic ul ties, I was not inconsistent if I modified some of 
my opinions, and conformed to the wishes of one who 
has deserved so well of me. If I went with Pompey, 
I must go with Cm Bar too ; and here the old friendship 
came to bear between Cmsar, my brother, and myself, 


1 Olodlua. 
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as well as Caesar's kindness to me, of which I had seen 
evidence in word and deed. . . . Public interest, too, 
moved me. A quarrel with these men would be most 
inexpedient, especially after what Caesar has done. . . . 
If the persons who assisted in bringing me back had 
been my friends afterwards, they would have recovered 
their power when they had me U) help them. The 
“ good ” had gained heart when you were consul. 
Pompey was then won to the “good’ cause. Lven 
Caesar, after being decorated by the Senate for his 
victories, might have been brought to a better judg- 
ment, and wicked citizens would have had no opening 
to make disturbances. But what happened ? These 
very men protected Cludius, who cared no more for the 
Bonn Dea than for the Three Sisters. They allowed my 
monument to be engraved with a hostile record . 1 . . . 
The good party are not as you left them. Those who 
ought to have been staunch have fallen away. You see 
it in their faces. You see it in the words and votes 
of those whom we called “ optimates ; ” so that wise 
citizens, one of whom I wish to be and to be thought, 
must change their course. “ Persuade your country- 
men, if you can,” said Plato ; “ but use no violence. - 
Plato found that he could no longer persuade the 
Athenians, and therefore he withdrew from public life. 
Advice could not move them, and he held force to be 
unlawful. My case was different. I was not called on 
to undertake public responsibilities. I w as content to 
further my own interests, and to defend honest men s 
causes. Cassar’s goodness to me and to my brother 
would have bound me to him whatever had been his 

1 HetM ioliowB much about himself and hii owu merita. 
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fortunes. Now, after so much glory and victory, I should 
speak nobly of him though I owed him nothing.’ 1 

Happy it would have been for Cicero, and happy for 
Rome, had he persevered in the course which he now 
seemed really to have chosen. Cicero and Caesar united 
might have restored the authority of the laws, punished 
corruption and inisgovernment, made their country the 
mother as well as the mistress of the world ; and the 
Republic, modified to suit the change of times, might 
have survived for many generations. But under such 
a modification Cicero would have no longer been the 
first person in the Commonwealth. The talkers would 
have ceased to rule, and Cicero was a talker only. He 
could not bear to be subordinate. He was persuaded 
that, he, and not Ciesar. was the world’s real great mau ; 
and so I10 held on, leaning now to one faction aud now 
to another, waiting for the chance which was to put 
him at last in his true place. For the moment, however, 
lie saved himself from the degradation into which the 
Senate precipitated itself. The arrangements at Lucca 
were the work of the army. The Conservative majority 
refused to let the army dictate to them. Domitius 
intended still to be consul, let the army say what it 
pleased. Pompey and Crassus returned to Rome for the 
elections ; the consuls for the year, Marcellinus and 
Philip, declined to take their names. The consuls and 
the Senate appealed to the Assembly, the Senate march- 
ing into the Forum in state, as if calling on the genius 

1 To Lcutulus Spinthor, Ad FamUxart * , L 9. The length of this 
remarkable letter obligee mo to give but an imperfect summary of it. 
The letter itself should be studied carefully by those who would under 
stand Cittoro's conduct. 
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of the nation to defend the outraged constitution. In 
vain. The people would not listen. The consuls were 
groaned down. No genius o f Koine presided in those 
meetings, but the genius of revolution in the person ot 
Clodius. The Senators were driven back into the Curia, 
and Clodius followed them thera The officers forbade 
his entrance. Furious young aristocrats flew upon him, 
seized him. and would have murdered him in their rage. 
Clodius shrieked for help. Ilis rascal followers rushed 
in with lighted torches, swearing to burn house and 
Senate if a hair of Clodius's head were hurt. They bore 
their idol off in triumph ; and the wretched senators sat 
gazing at each other, or storming at Pompey, and in- 
quiring scornfully if he and Crassus intended to appoint 
themselves consuls. Pompey answered that they had 
no desire for office, but anarchy must bo brought to 
an end. 

Still the consuls of the year stubbornly refused to 
take the names of the Lucca nominees. The year ran 
out, and no election had been held. In such a diffi- 
culty, the Constitution had provided for the appoint- 
ment of an Interrex till fresh consuls could be chosen. 
Pompey and Crassus were then nominated, with a fore- 
gone conclusion. Domiti us still persisted in standing; 
and, had it been safe to try the usual methods, the 
patricians would have occupied the voting places as 
before with their retinues, and returned him by force. 
But young Publius Crassus was in Home with thousands 
of Caesar’s soldiers, who had come u£ to vote from the 
north of Italy. "With these it was not safe to venture 
a conflict, and the consulships fell as the Lucca confer- 
ence had ordered. 
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The consent of the Assembly to the other arrange- 
ments remained to be obtained. Caesar was to have five 
additional years in Gaul ; Pompey and Crassus were to 
have Spain and Syria, also for five years each, as soon 
as their year of office should be over. The defenders of 
the Constitution fought to the last. Cato foamed on the 
rostra. When the two hours allowed him to speak 
were expired he refused to sit down, and was removed 
by a guard. The meeting was adjourned to the next 
day. Publius Gallus, another irreconcilable, passed the 
night in the senate-house, that he might be in his 
place at. dawn. Cato and Favonius were again at their 
posts. The familiar cry was raised that the signs of the 
skv were unfavourable. The excuse had ceased to bo 
legal. The tribunes ordered tho voting to go forward. A 
The last resource was then tried. A riot began, but to 
no purpose. Tho aristocrats and their clients were 
beaten back, and the several commands wore w^.ifif d ■is 
As the people were dispersing their opponents rallied 
back, filled the Forum, and were voting Ciesar’s recall, 
when Pompey came on them and swept them out. 
Gallus was carried off covered with blood ; and, to pre- 
vent further question, tho vote for Cassar was taken a 
second time. / 

The immediate future was thus assured. Time had 
been obtained for the completion of the w’ork in Gaul. 
Pompey dedicated a new theatre, and delighted tho 
mob with games and races. Five hundred lions wore 
consumed in five days of combat. As a special novelty 
eighteen elephanta were made to fight with soldiers; 
and, as a yet more extraordinary phenomenon, the san- 
guinary Roman spectators showed signs of compunction 
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at their sufferings. The poor beasts were quiet and 
harmless. When wounded with the lances, they turned 
away, threw up their trunks, and trotted round the 
circus, crying, as if in protest against wanton cruelty. 
The story went that they were half human ; that they 
had been seduced on board the African transports by a 
promise that they should not be ill-used, and they were 
supposed to be appealing to the gods . 1 Cicero alludes 
to the scene in a letter to one of his friends. Mention- 
ing Pompey’s exhibitions with evident contempt, he 
adds — ‘There remained the hunts, which lasted five days. 
All say that they were very fine. But what pleasure 
can a sensible person find in seeing a clumsy performer 
tom by a wild beast, or a noble animal pierced with a 
hunting-spear? The last day was given to the elephants ; 
not interesting to me, however delightful to the rabble. 
A certain pity was felt for them, as if the elephants 
had some affinity with man.' 


1 Dion Cumiua. 


1 Ad Familiaix*, riL 1. 
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■.a 56. While Cresar was struggling with the Senate for leave 
to complete the conquest of Gaul, fresh work was pre- 
paring for him there. Young Publius Crassus, before 
he went to Italy, had wintered with the seventh legion 
in Brittany. The Breton tribes had nominally made 
their submission, and Crassus had desired them to 
supply his commissariat. They had given hostages for 
their good bohaviour, and most of them were ready to 
obey. The Veneti, the most important of the coast clans, 
refused. They induced the rest to join them. They 
seized the Roman officers whom Crassus had sent among 
them, and they then offered to exchange their prisoners 
for their countrymen whom the Romaus held in pledge. 
The legions might be irrosistible on land, but the 
Veneti believed that their position was impregnable to 
an attack on the land side. Their homes were on the 
Bay of Quiberon and on the creeks and estuaries be- 
tween the mouth of the Loire and Brest. Their villages 
were built on promontories, cut off at high tide from 
the mainland, approachable only by water, and not by 
water except in shallow vessels of small draught which 
could be grounded safely on the mud. The population 
were sailors and lishermen. They were ingenious and 

industrious, and they carried on a considerable trade in 
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the Bay of Biscay and in the British Channel. 1 he> 
had ships capable of facing the heavy seas which rolled 
in from the Atlantic, flat-bottomed, with high l*>w and 
stern, built solidly of oak, with timbers a foot thick, 
fastened with large iron nails. They had iron chains 
for cables. Their sails— either because sailcloth was 
scarce, or because they thought can* as too t°i 

the strain of the winter storms— were manufactured out 
of leather. Such vessels were unwieldy, but had been 
found available for voyages even to Britain. 1 heir 
crews were accustomed to handle them, and knew all 
the rocks and shoals and currents of the intricate ami 
difficult harbours. They looked ou the Romans as 
mere landsmen, and naturally enough they supposed 
that they had as little to fear from an attack by water 
as on land. At the worst they could take to their 

ships and find a refuge in the islands. 

Crassus, when he went to Rome, carried the report 
to Ciesar of the revolt of the Veneti, and Caesar felt that 
unless they were promptly punished all Caul mig it 
be again in flame. They had broken faith. They had 
imprisoned Roman oflicers who had gone on a peaceful 
mission among them. It was necessary to teach a people 
so restless, so hardly conquered, and so impatient of 
foreign dominion, that there was no situation which the 
Homan arm was unable to reach. 

Wliile the Lucca conference was going on, a fleet of 
Roman galleys was built by his order in the Loire. 
Rowers, seamen, and pilots were brought across from 
Marseilles ; when the season was sufficiently advanced 
for active operations, Caesar came himself and rejoined 
his army. Titus Labienus was sent with thn* legions 
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to Trfeves to check the Germans on the Rhine and pre- 
vent disturbances among the Belgte. Titurius Sabinus, 
with tliree more, was stationed in Normandy. To Brit- 
tany Ca?sar went in person to reduce the rebellious 
Veneti. The weather was too unsettled for his fleet to 
bo able as yet to join him. Without its help he found 
the problem as difficult as the Veneti expected. Each 
village required a siege; when it was reduced, the in- 
habitants took to their boats, and defied him again in a 
new position. Many weeks were thus fruitlessly wasted. 
The fine weather at length set in. The galleys from the 
Loire came out, accompanied by others from Rochelle and 
the mouth of the Garonne. The command at. sea was 


given to Decimus Brutus, a cousin of the afterwards 
famous Marcus, a clever, able, and so far loyal officer. 

The Veneti had collected every ship that they or their 
allies possessed to defend themselves. They had 220 
sail in all — a force, considering its character, extremely 
formidable. Their vessels were too strong to be run 
down. The galleys carried turrets; but the bows and 
'"sterns of the Veneti were still too lofty to be reached 
effectively by the Roman javelins. The Romans had 
the advantage in speed ; but that was all. They too, 
however, had their ingenuities. They had studied the 
construction of the Breton ships. They had provided 
sickles with long handles, with which thoy proposed to 
catch the halyards which held the weight of the heavy 
leather sails. It was not difficult to do, if, as is prob- 


Cable, the hjj yard s were made fast, not to the most, but 
w : to the gunwale. Sweeping rapidly alongside, they could 
1 'easily cut them ; the sails would fall, and the vessels 
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A flea battle of this singular kind was thus fought off 
the eastern promontory of the Bay of Quiberon, Cmsar 
and his army looking on from the shore. The sickles 
answered well ; ship after ship was disabled ; the galleys 
closed with them, and they were taken by boarding. 
The Veneti then tried to retreat; but a calm came on, 
and they could not move. The fight lasted from ten in 
the morning till sunset, when the entire Breton fleet 
was taken or sunk. 

After this defeat the Veneti gave in. Their ships 
were gone. Their best men were on board, and had 
l>een killed. They had no power of resistance left. 
Caesar was constitutionally lenient, and admired rather 
than resented a valiant fight for freedom. But the 
Veneti had been treacherous. They had laid hands on 
the sacred persons of Roman ambassadors, and he con- 
sidered it expedient on this one occasion to use severity. 
The council who had contrived the insurrection were 
put to death. The rest of the tribe were treated as the 
Aduatuci had been, and were sold into slavery. 

Sabinus, meanwhile, had been in difficulties in Nor- 
mandy. The people had risen and killed their chiefs, 
who tried to keep them quiet ; vagabonds from other 
parts had joined them, and Sabinus, who wanted enter 
prise, allowed the disturbances to become dangerous. 
He ended them at last, however, successfully, and Ciesai 
would not allow his caution to be blamed. During the 
same months, Publius Crassus had made a brilliant 
campaign in Aquitaine. The Aquitani had not long 
before overthrown two Roman armies. Determined not 
to submit to Ca*sar, they had allied themselves with the 
Spaniards of the Pyrenees, and had officers among them 
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who had been trained by Sertorius. Crassus stormed 
their camp with a skill and courage which called out 
Cicsar's highest approbation and completely subdued 
the whole country. 

In all Franco there now remained only a few unim- 
portant tribes on the coast between Calais and the 
Scheldt which had not formally submitted. The sum- 
mer being nearly over, Caesar contented himself with a 
hasty survey of their frontier. The weather broke up 
earlier than usual, and the troops were redistributed in 
their quarters. Again there had been a year of un- 
broken success. The Romans were masters of Gaul, 
and the admirable care of their commander had pre- 
served the numbers in his legions almost undiminished. 
The smallness of the loss with which all these wonders 
were accomplished is perhaps the most extraordinary 
feature of the story. Not till a year later is there any 
notice of fresh recruits being brought from Italy. 

The winter which followed brought with it another 
of the dangerous waves of German immigration. The 
powerful Suevi, a nation of warriors who cultivated no 
lands, who wore no clothes but deer or sheep skin, who 
lived by hunting and posture, despised the restraints 
of stationary life, and roved at pleasure into their neigh- 
bours’ territories, were pressing on the weaker tribes 
and forcing them down into the low countries. The 
Belgians, hoping for their help against the Romans, 
had invited these tribes over the Rhine ; and, untaught 
by the fate of Ariovistns, they were crossing over and 
collecting in enormous numbers ubove the junction 0/ 
the Rhine and the Meuse. Into a half-peopled country, 
large portions of which are lying waste, it might bs 
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barbarous to forbid an immigration of harmless and 
persecuted strangers; but if these Germans were per- 
secuted, they were certainly not harmless; they had 
come at the instance of the party in Gaul which was 
determined to resist the Roman conquest, and unless 
the conquest was to be abandoned, necessity required 
that the immigration must be prohibited. When the 
advance of spring allowed the troops to move, C;esar 
called a council of Gullic chiefs. He said nothing of 
the information which had reached him respecting their 
correspondence with these new invaders, but with his 
usual swiftness of decision, he made up his mind to 
act without waiting for disaffection to show itself. He 
advanced at once to the Ardennes, where he was met 
by envoys from the German camp. They said that they 
had been expelled from their country, and had come to 
Gaul in search of a home; they did not wish to quarrel 
with the Romans ; if Cicsar would protect them and 
give them lands, they promised to be useful to him ; if 
he refused their alliance, they declared that they would 
defend themselves. They had fled before the Sueves, 
for the Sueves were the first nation in the world ; the 
immortal gods were not a match for the Sueves ; but 
they were afraid of no one else, and Ciesar might choose 
whether he would have them for friends or foes. 

Caesar replied that they must not stay in Gaul. 
There were no unoccupied lands in Gaul which could 
receive so vast a multitude. The Ubii 1 on their own 
side of the Rhine were allies of the Romans ; the Ubii, 
he was willing to undertake, would provide for them. 
Meanwhile they must go back ; he would listen to no 

1 Nutauu anti LUxiu»Ufcdt. 
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other conditions. The envoys departed with their . 
answer, begging Ccesar to advance no farther till he 
had again heard from them. This could not be granted. 
The interval would be employed in communicating with 
the Gauls. Ciesar pushed on, crossed the Meuse at 
Maestricht, and descended the river to Venloo, where 
he was but twelve miles distant from the German head- 
quarters. Again messengers came, asking for time — 
time, at least, till they could learn whether the Ubii 
would receive them. If the Ubii were favourable, they 
said that they were ready to go; but they could not 
decide without a knowledge of what was to become of 
them. They asked for a respite, if only for three days. 

Three days meant only leisure to collect their scat- 
tered detachments, that they might make a better tight 
Ciesar gave them twenty-four hours. 

The two armies were so near that their front lines 
were in sight of each other. Ciesar had given orders 
to his officers not to begin a battle. But the Germans, 
being undisciplined and hot-blooded, were less easy to 
bo restrained. A large body of them ilung themselves 
on the Roman advanced guard, and drove it in with 
considerable loss ; seventy-four of the horse fell, and 
two Aquitanian noblemen, brothers, serving under 
Cmsar, were killed in defending each other. 

Ciesar was not sorry for an excuse to refuse further 
parley. The Germans were now scattered. In a day 
or two they would be united again. He knew the 
effect which would be produced on the restless minds 
of the Gauls by the news of a reverse, however slight ; 
and if he delayed longer, he feared that the country 
might be on tire in his rear. On the morning which 
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followed the first action, the principal German chiefs 
appeared to apologise and to ask for a truce. They 
had come in of their own accord. They had not applied 
for a safe conduct, and war had been begun by their 
own people. 'They were detained as prisoners; and, 
marching rapidly over the short space which divided 
the camps, Ca:sar flung himself on the unfortunate 
people when they were entirely unprepared for the 
attack. Their chiefs were gone. They were lying 
about in confusion beside their waggons, women and 
children dispersed among the men ; hundreds of thou- 
sands of human creatures, ignorant where to turn for 
orders, and uncertain whether to fight or fly. In this 
condition the legions burst in on them, furious at what 
they called the treachery of the previous day, ami 
merciless iu their vengeance. The poor Germans stood 
bravely defending themselves as they could; but the 
sight of their women flying in shrieking crowds, pursued 
by the Roman horse, was too much for them, and the 
whole host were soon rushing in despairing wreck down 
the narrowing isthmus between the Meuse and the 
Rhine. They came to the junction at last, and then 
they could go no farther. Multitudes were slaugh- 
tered ; multitudes threw themselves into the water and 
were drowned. Ctesar, who was not given to exaggera- 
tion, says that their original number was 430,000. The 
only survivors of whom any clear record remains were 
the detachments who were absent from the battle, and 
the few chiefs who had come into Ciesar’s camp and 
continued with him at their own request from fuar of 
being murdered by the Gaula 

This aflair was much spoken of at the time, as well 
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it might be. Questions were raised upon it in the 
Senate. Cato insisted that Cresar had massacred a de- 
fenceless people in a time of truce, that he had broken 
the law of nations, and that he ought to be given up 
to the Germans. The sweeping oft' the earth in such a 
manner of a quarter of a million human creatures, even 
in those unscrupulous times, could not be heard of 
without a shudder. The irritation in the Senate can 
hardly be taken as disinterested. Men who had in- 
trigued with Ariovistus for Ctcsar’s destruction needed 
not to be credited with feelings of pure humanity when 
they made the most of the opportunity, Rut an oppor- 
tunity had undoubtedly been offered them. The rights 
of war have their limits. No living man in ordinary 
circumstances recognised those limits more than Cmsar 
did. No commander was more habitually merciful in 
victory. In this case the limits had been ruthlessly 
exceeded. The Germans were not, indeed, defending 
their own country ; they were the invaders of another; 
but they were n line bravo race, overtaken by fate when 
doing no more than their forefathers had done for 
unknown generations. Tho excuso for their extermi- 
nation was simply this: that Ciesar had undertaken the 
conquest of Gaul for the defence of Italy. A powerful 
party among the Gauls themselves were content to be 
annexed to the Roman Empire. The patriots looked 
to the Germans to help them in driving out the Romans. 
Tho Germanising of Gaul would lead with certainty to 
fresh invasions of Italy ; and it seemed permissible, and 
even necessary, to put a stop to these immigrations once 
for all, and to show Gauls and Germans equally that 
they were not to be. 
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It was not enough to have driven the Germans out 
of Ganl. Caesar respected their character. He admired 
their sobriety, their courage their frugal habits, and 
their pure morality. But their virtues made them only 
more dangerous; and he desired to show them that the 
Roman arm was long, and could reach them even in 
their own homes. Parties of the late invaders had 
returned over the Rhine, and were protected by the 
Sigambri in Westphalia. Caesar had demanded their 
surrender, and the Sigambri had answered that Roman 
authority did not reach across the river ; if Caesar for- 
bade Germans to cross into Gaul, the Germans would 
not allow the Romans to dictate to them in their own 
country. The Ubii were growing anxious. They were 
threatened by the Suoves for deserting the national 
cause. They begged Ca?sar to show himself among 
them, though his stay might be but short, as a proof 
that he had power and will to protect them ; and they 
offered him boats and barges to carry his army over. 
Cajsar decided to go, but to go with more ostentation. 
The object was to impress the German imagination ; 
and boats and barges which might not always be ob- 
tainable would, if they seemed essential, diminish the 
effect. The legions were skilled workmen, able to turn 
their hand to anything. He determined to make a 
bridge ; and he chose Bonn for the site of it. The 
river was broad, deep, and rapid. The materials were 
Btill standing in the forest ; yet in ten days from the 
first stroke that was delivered by an axe, a bridge had 
been made standing firmly on rows of piles with a road 
over it forty feet wide. A strong guard was left at each 
end. Caesar marched across with the legions, and from 
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all sides deputations from the astonished people poured 
in to beg for peace. The Sigambri had tied to their 
woods. I he Suevi fell back into the Thuringian foresta 
He burnt the villages of the Sigambri, to leave the 
print ol his presence. He paid the Ubii a long visit; 
and after remaining eighteen days beyond the river, he 
considered that his purpose had been gained, and he 
returned to Gaul, destroying the bridge behind him. 

It was now about the beginning of August. A few 
weeks only of possible fine weather remained. Gaul 
was tpiiet ; not a tribe was stirring. The people were 
stunned by Ca sar's extraordinary performances. West 
ol the Channel which washed the shores of the Belgie 
lay an island where the enemies of Romo had found 
shelter, and from which help had been sent to the re- 
bellious lire tons. Ca'sar, the most skilful and pnident 
of generals, was yet adventurous as a knight errant 
There was still time for a short expedition into Britain. 
As yet nothing was known of that country, save the 
white cl ill's which could be seen from Calais; Roman 
merchants occasionally touched there, but they had 
never ventured into the interior; they could give no 
information as to the size of the island, the qualities of 
the harbours, the character or habits of the inhabitants. 
Complete ignorance of such near neighbours was unde- 
sirable and inconvenient ; and Cresar wished to look at 
them with his own eyes. The fleet which had been 
used in the war with the Veneti was sent round into 
the Channel. lie directed Caius Volusenus, an officer 
whom he could trust, to take a galley and make a 
survey of the opposite coast, and he himself followed to 
Boulogne, where his vessels were waiting for him. The 
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gathering of the flotilla and its object had been reported 
to Britain, and envoys from various tribes were waiting 
there with offers of hostages and humble protestations. 
Caesar received them graciously, and sent back with 
them a Gaul, named Commius, whom he had made chief 
of the Atrebates, to tell the people that he was coming 
over as a friend, and that they had nothing to fear. 

Volusenus returned after five days’ absence, having 
been unable to learn anything of importance. The 
ships which had come in were able only to take across, 
two legions, probably at less than their full com plement 
— or at most ten thousand men ; but for Cmsar’s present 
purpose these were sufficient. Leaving Sabinus and 
Cotta in charge of the rest of the army, he sailed on a 
calm evening, and was off Dover in the morning. The 
cliffs were lined with painted warriors, and hung so 
close over the water that if he attempted to land, stones 
and lances could reach the boats from the edge of the 
precipice. He called his officers about him while his 
fleet collected, and 6aid a few encouraging words to 
them ; he then moved up the coast with the tide, 
apparently as far as Walmer or Deal. Here the beach 
was open and the water deep near the laud. The 
Britons had followed by the brow of the cliff, scramb- 
ling along with their cars and horses. The shore was 
covered with them, and they evidently meant to fight. 
The transports anchored where the water was still up 
to the men’s shoulders. They were encumbered with 
their arms, and did not like the look of what was before 
them. Seeing them hesitate, Cmsar sent his armed 
galleys filled with archers and crossbowmen to clear 
the approach ; and as the legionaries still hesitated, an 
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officer who carried the eagle of the tenth leapt into the 
sea, and bade his comrades follow if they wished to save 
their standard. They sprang overboard with a general 
cheer. The Britons rode their horses into the waves 
to meet them, and for a few minutes the Romans could 
make no progress. Boats came to their help, which 
kept back the most active of their opponents, and once 
on land they were in their own element. The Britons 
galloped off. and Ciesar had no cavalry. 

A camp was then formed. Some of the ships were 
left, at anchor, others were brought on shore, and were 
hauled up to the usual high-water mark. Commius 
came in with deputations, and peace was satisfactorily 
arranged. All went well till the fourth day, when the 
full moon brought the spring tide, of which the Romans 
had no experience, and had not - provided for it. Heavy 
weather came up along with it. The galleys on the 
beach wore lloated off; the transports at anchor parted 
their cables ; some were driven on shore, some out into 
the Channel. Ca'sar was in real anxiety. He had no 
means of procuring a second fleet. He had made no 
preparations for wintering in Britain. The legions had 
come light, without tents or baggage, as he meant to 
stay no longer than he had done in Germany — two or 
three weeks at most Skill and energy repaired the 
damage. The vessels which had gone astray were re- 
covered. Those which were least injured were mended 
with the materials of the rest. Twelve only were lost, 
the others were made seaworthy. 

The Britons, as Cresar expected, had taken heart at 
the disaster. They broke their agreement, and fell upon 
his outposta Seeing the biuq11 number of Romans, 
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they collected in force, in the hope that if they could 
destroy the first-comers no more such unwelcome visitors 
would ever arrive to trouble them. A sharp action 
taught them their mistake ; and after many of the poor 
creatures had been killed, they brought in hostages, and 
again begged for peace. The equinox was now coming 
on. The weather was again threatening. Postponing, 
therefore, further inquiries into the nature of the British 
and their country, Caesar used the first favourable 
opportunity, and returned, without further adventure, 
to Boulogne. The legions were distributed among the 
Belgae ; and Caesar himself, who could have no rest, 
hastened over the Alps, to deal with other disturbances 
which had broken out in Illyria. 

The bridge over the Rhine and the invasion of a 
country so remote that it was scarcely believed to exist 
roused the enthusiasm at Rome beyond the point which 
it had hitherto reached. The Roman populace was 
accustomed to victories, but these were portents like 
the achievements of the old demigods. The humbled 
Senate voted twenty days of thanksgiving ; and faction, 
controlled by Pompey, was obliged to be silent. 

The Illyrian troubles were composed without fight- 
ing, and the interval of winter was spent in preparations 
for a renewal of the expedition into Britain on a larger 
scale. Orders had been left with the officers in com- 
mand to prepare as many transports as the time would 
allow, broader and lower in the side for greater con- 
venience in loading and unloading. In April Caesar 
returned. He visited the different stations, and he 
found that his expert legionaries, working incessantly, 
had built six hundred transports and twenty-eight 
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armed galleys. All these were finished and ready to 
he launched. He directed that they should collect at 
Boulogne as before; and in the interval he paid a visit 
to the north of Gaul, where there were rumours of fresh 
correspondence with the Germans. Danger, if danger 
there was, was threatened by the Treveri, a powerful 
tribe still unbroken on the Moselle. Casar, however, 
had contrived to attach the leading chiefs to the Roman 
interest. He found nothing to alarm him, and once 
more went down to the sea. In his first venture he had 
been embarrassed by want of cavalry. He was by this 
time personally acquainted with the most influential of 
the Gallic nobles. He had requested them to attend 
him into Britain with their mounted retinnes, both for 
service in the field and that he might keep these rest- 
less chiefs under his eye. Among the rest ho had 
not overlook ed the /Eduan prince, Dumnorix, whose 
intrigues had brought the IJelvetii out of Switzerland, 
and whose treachery had created difficulty and nearly 
disaster in the first campaign. Dumnorix had not for- 
gotten his ambition. Ho had affected penitence, and he 
had boon treated with kindness. He had availed him- 
self of the favour which had been shown to him to pre- 
tend to his countrymen that Casar had promised him 
the chieftainship. He had petitioned earnestly to be 
excused from accompanying the expedition, and, Casar 
having for this reason probably the more insisted upon 
it, he had persuaded the other chiefs that Casar meant 
to destroy them, and that if they went to Britain they 
would never return. These whisperings were reported 
to Casar. Dumnorix had come to Boulogne with the 
rest, and he ordered him to be watched. A long westerly 
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wind had prevented Caesar from embarking as soon as 
he had wished. The weather changed at last, and the 
troops were ordered on board. Dumnorix slipped away 
in the confusion with a party of iEdnan horse, and it 
was now certain that he had sinister intentions. The 
embarkation was suspended. A detachment of cavalry 
was sent in pursuit, with directions to bring Dumnorix 
back dead or alive. Dumnorix resisted, and was killed. 

No disturbance followed on his death. The remain- 
ing chiefs were loyal, or wished to appear loyal, and 
further delay was unnecessary. Labienus, whom Ciusar 
thoroughly trusted, remained behind with three legions 
and two thousand horse to watch over Gaul ; and on a 
tine summer evening, with a light air from the south, 
Caesar sailed at sunset on the 20th of July. He had 
five legions with him. He had as many cavalry as he 
had left with Labienus. His flotilla, swollen by volun- 
teers, amounted to eight hundred vessels, small and 
great. At sunrise they were in midchannel, lying in 
a dead calm, with the cliffs of Britain plainly visible on 
their left hand. The tide was flowing. Oars were out; 
the legionaries worked with such enthusiasm that the 
transports kept abreast of the war galleys. At noon 
they had reached the beach at Deal, where this time 
they found no enemy to oppose their landing. The 
Britons had been terrified at the multitude of ships and 
boats in which the power of Rome was descending on 
them, and had fled into the interior. The water was 
smooth, the disembarkation easy. A camp was drawn 
out and entrenched, and six thousand men, with a few 
hundred horse, were told off to guard it. The fleet was 
left riding quietly at anchor, the pilots ignorant of the 
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meaning of the treacherous southern air which had 
been so welcome to them ; and Caesar advanced inland 
as far as the Stour. The Britons, after an unsuccessful 
stand at the ford of the river, retired into the woods, 
where they had made themselves a fortress with felled 
trees. The weak defence was easily stormed ; the 
Britons were dying ; the Romans were preparing to 
follow ; when an express came from Deal to tell Crnsar 
that a gale had risen again, and the fleet was lying 
wrecked upon the shore. A second accident of the same 
kind might have seemed an omen of evil, but Cfesar did 
not believe in omens. The even temperament of his 
mind was never discomposed, and at each moment ho 
was able always to decide, and to do, what the moment 
required. The army was halted. He rode back himself 
to the camp, to find that forty of his vessels only were 
entirely ruined. The rest, were injured, but not irre- 
parably. They were hauled up within the lines of the 
camp. He took the best mechanics out of the legions ; 
he sent across to Labienus for more, and directed him to 
build fresh transports in the yards at Boulogne. The men 
worked night and day, and in little more than a week 
Casar was able to rejoin his troops and renew his march. 

The object of the invasion had been rather to secure 
the quiet of Gaul than the annexation of new subjects 
and further territory. But it could not be obtained 
till tho Romans had measured themselves against the 
Britons, and had asserted their military superiority. 
The Britons had already shown themselves a fearless 
race, who could not be despised. They fought bravely 
from their cars and horses, retreated rapidly when 
overmatched, and were dangerous when pursued. 
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Encouraged by the report of the disaster to the fleet. 
Cassibelaunus, chief of the Cassi, whose headquarters 
were at St. Albans, had collected a considerable armv 

W 

from both sides of the Thames, and was found in strength 
in Cmsar’s front when he again began to move. They 
attacked his foraging parties. They set on his flanking 
detachments. They left their cars and fought on foot 
when they could catch an advantage ; and remounted 
and were swiftly out of the reach of the heavily armed 
Roman infantry. The Gaulish horse pursued, but did 
not know tho country, and suffered more harm than they 
inflicted. Thus the British gave Coesar considerable 
trouble, which he recorded to their credit. Not a word 
can bo found in his Commentaries to tho disparagement 
of brave and open adversaries. At length he forced them 
into a battle, whero their best warriors were killed. The 
confederacy of tribes dissolved, and never rallied again, 
and ho pursued his march thenceforward with little 
molestation. He crossed tho Medway, and reached the 
Thames seemingly at Sunbury. There was a ford there, 
but tho river was still deep, the ground was staked , and 
Cassibelaunus with his own people was on the other side. 
The legions, however, paid small attention to Cassibe- 
launus; they plunged through with the water at their 
necks; the Britons dispersed, driving off their cattle, 
and watching his march from a distance. The tribes 
from the eastern counties made their submission, and at 
Caesnr’s orders supplied him with corn. Csesar marched 
on to St. Albans itself, then lying in tho midst of forests 
and marshes, where the cattle, the Cassi’s only wealth, 
had been collected for security. St. Albans and the 
cattle were taken ; Cassibelaunus sued for peace ; tho 
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days were drawing in, and Caesar, having no intention 
of wintering in Britain, considered he had done enough, 
and need go no farther. He returned as he had come. 
The Kentish men had attacked the camp in his absence, 
but had been beaten off with heavy loss. The Romans 
had sallied out upon them, killed as many as they could 
catch, and taken one of their chiefs. Thenceforward 
they had been left in quiet. A nominal tribute, which 
was never paid, was assigned to the tribes who had 
submitted. The fleet was in order, and all was ready 
for departure. The only, but unhappily too valuable, 
booty which they had carried oft' consisted of some 
thousands of prisoners. These, when landed in Gaul, 
were disposed of to contractors, to be carried to Italy 
and sold as slaves. Two trips were required to trans- 
port. the increased numbers, but the passage was accom- 
plished without accident, and the whole army was again 
at Boulogne. 

Thus ended the expedition into Britain. It had 
been undertaken rather for effect than for material 
advantage ; and everything which had been aimed at 
had been gained. The Gnuls looked no more across 
the Channel for support of insurrections; the Romans 
talked with admiration for a century of the far land to 
which Csusar had borne the eagles ; and no exploit gave 
him more fame with his contemporaries. Nor was it 
without use to have solved a geographical problem, and 
to have discovered with certainty what the country was 
the white cliffs of which were visible from the shores 
which were now Roman territory. Caesar during his 
stay in Britain had acquired a fairly accurate notion of 
it. He knew that it was an island, and he knew its 
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dimensions and shape. lie knew that Ireland lay to 
the west of it, and Ireland, he had been told, was about 
half its size. He had heard of the Isle of Man, and 
how it was situated. To the extreme north above 
Britain he had ascertained that there were other 
islands, where in wiuter the sun scarcely rose above 
the horizon ; and he had observed through accurate 
measurement by water-clocks that the midsummer 
nights in Britain were shorter than in the south of 
France and Italy. lie had inquired into the naturu; 
products of the country. There were tin-mines, be 
found, in parts of the island, and iron in small quan- 
tities ; but copper was imported from the Continent. 
The vegetation resembled that of France, save that he 
saw no beech and no spruce pine. Of more consequence 
were the people and the distribution of them. The 
Britons of the interior he conceived to be indigenous. 
The coast was chiefly occupied by immigrants from 
Belgium, as could be traced in the nomenclature of 
places. The country seemed thickly inhabited. The 
flocks and herds were large ; and farm buildings were 
frequent, resembling those in Gaul. In Kent especially 
civilisation was as far advanced as on the opposite con- 
tinent. The Britons proper from the interior showed 
fewer signs of progresa They did not break the ground 
for corn ; they had no manufactures ; they lived on 
meat and milk, and were dressed in leather. They 
dyed their skins blue that they might look more 
terrible. They wore their hair long, and hod long 
moustaches. In their habits they had not risen out 
of the lowest order of savagery. They had wives in 
common, and brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
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lived together with promiscuous unrestraint. From 
such a country not much was to be gained in the way 
of spoil ; nor had much been expected. Since Cicero’s 
conversion, his brother Quintus had joined Ctesar, and 
was now attending him as one of his lieutenant-generals. 
The brothers were in intimate correspondence. Cicero, 
though he watched the British expedition with interest, 
anticipated that Quintus would bring nothing of value 
back with him but slaves ; and he warned his friend 
Atticus, who dealt extensively in such commodities, 
that the slaves from Britain would not be found of 
superior accomplishments . 1 

1 * Britannici belli exitus ex spec tat ur. ConstAt enim, aditus insulas 
esso munitoii inirificis inolibus. Ktinm illud jam cognitum cut, ncque 
argent! scnipulum ease ullum in illA insuIA, neque ullaxn spem praxiie, 
nisi ex mancipiis : ex quibus uulloe puto te litteris aut xnuaicis erudites 
ox^pectare .' — Ad Atiieum, Iv. 16. It doe* not appear what Cicero 
nu ant by the 1 mirifiao moles ’ which guarded the approaches to 
Britain, whether Dover Cliff or the m assoc of sand under wAter at 
the Coodwinn. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The summer had passed off gloriously lor the Roman 
arms. The expedition to Britain had produced all the 
effects which Cajsar expected from it, and Gaul was 
outwardly calm. Below the smooth appearance the 
elements of disquiet were silently working, and the 
winter was about to produce the most serious disaster 
and the sharpest trials which Caesar had yet expe- 
rienced. On his return from Britain he held a council 
at Amiens. The harvest had been bad, and it was 
found expedient, for their better provision, to disperse 
the troops over a broader area than usual. There were 
in all eight legions, with part of another, to bo disposed 
of, and they were distributed in the following order. 
Lucius Roscius was placed at Seex, in Normandy ; 
Quintus Cicero at Charleroy, not far from the scene 
of the battle with the Nervii. Cicero had chosen this 
position for himself as peculiarly advantageous ; and his 
brother speaks of Caisar’s acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment as a special mark of favour to himself. Labienus 
was at Lavacherie, on the Ourthe, about seventy miles 
to the south-east of Cicero ; and Sabinus and Cotta 
were at Tongres, among the Aduatuci, not far from 
Lidge, an equal distance from him to the north-east. 
Caius Fabius had a legion at St. Pol, between Calais and 
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Arras; Trebonius one at Amiens; Marcus Crassns one at 
Montdidier ; Muuatius Plancus one across the Oise, near 
Compifcgne. Roscius was far off, but in a comparatively 
quiet country. The different camps lay within a circle, 
two hundred miles in diameter, of which Bavay was the 
centre. Amiens was at one point on the circumference, 
Tongres, on the opposite side of it, to the north-east. 
Sabinus, being the most exposed, had, in addition to 
his legion, a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. Cresar, 
having no particular business to take him over the Alps, 
remained with Trebonius attending to general business. 
1 1 is dispositions had been carefully watched by the 
Hauls. Caesar, they supposed, would go away as usual ; 
they even believed that he had gone ; and a conspiracy 
was formed in the north to destroy the legions in detail. 

The instigator of the movement was Induciomarus, 
the leader of the patriot party among the Trevori, 
whose intrigues had taken Ctcsar to the Moselle before 
the first visit to Britain. At that time Induciomarus 
had been nble to do nothing ; but a fairer opportunity 
had arrived. The overthrow of the great German horde 
had affected powerfully the semi-Teutonic populations 
on the left bank of the Rhine. The Eburones, a large 
tribe of Gorman race occupying the country between 
Li(5ge and Cologne, had given in their submission ; 
but their strength was still undiminished, and Inducio- 
marus prevailed on their two chiefs, Ainbiorix and 
Catavolcus, to attack Sabinus and Cotta. It was mid- 
winter. The camp at Tongres was isolated. The 
nearest support was seventy miles distant If one 
Roman camp was token, Induciomarus calculated that 
the country would rise ; the others could be separately 
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surrounded, and Gaul would he tree. The plot was 
well laid. An entrenched camp being difficult to 
storm, the confederates decided to begin by treachery. 
Ainbiorix was peraonally known to many of the Roman 
officers. He sent to Sabinus to say that he wished to 
communicate with him on a matter of the greatest 
consequence. An interview being granted, he stated 
that a general conspiracy had been formed through 
the whole of Gaul to surprise and destroy the legions. 
Each station was to be attacked on the same day, that 
they might be unable to support each other. He pre- 
tended to have himself remonstrated ; but his tribe, he 
said, had been carried away by the general enthusiasm 
for liberty, and ho could not keep them back. Vast 
bodies of Germans had crossed the Rhine to join in the 
war. In two days at the furthest they would arrive. 
He was under private obligations to Caesar, who had 
rescued his son and nephew in the fight with the Adua- 
tuci, and out of gratitude he wished to save Sabinus 
from destruction, which was otherwise inevitable. lie 
urged him to escape while there was still time, and to 
join either Labienus or Cicero, giving a solemn promise 
that he should not be molested on the road. 

A council of officers was held on the receipt of this 
unwelcome information. It was thought unlikely that 
the Eburones would rise by themselves. It was pro- 
bable enough, therefore, that the conspiracy was more 
extensive. Cotta, who was second in command, was of 
opinion that it would be rash and wrong to leave the 
camp without Csesar’s orders. They had abundant 
provisions. They could hold their own lines against 
any force which the Germans could bring upon them, 
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and help would uot be long in reaching them. It 
would be preposterous to take so grave a step on the 
advice of an enemy. Sabinus unfortunately thought 
different ly. He had been over-cautious in Brittany, 
though lie had afterwards redeemed his fault. C;esar, 
ho persuaded himself, had left the country; each com- 
mander, therefore, must act on his own responsibility. 
The story told by Ambiorix was likely in itself. The 
Germans were known to be furious at the passage 
oi the Khine, the destruction of Ariovistus, and their 
other defeats. Gaul resented the loss of its indepen- 
dence. Ambiorix was acting like a true friend, and it 
would be madness to refuse his oiler. Two days' march 
would bring them to their friends. If the alarm was 
false, t hey could return. If there was to be a general 
insurrection, the legions could not be too speedily 
brought together. If they waited, as Cotta advised, 
they would be surrounded, and in the end would be 
starved into surrender. 

Cotta was not convinced, and the majority of ofticers 
supported him. The first duty of a Bom an army, ho 
said, was obedience to orders. Their business was to 
hold the post which had been committed to them till 
they were otherwise directed. The officers were con- 
sulting in the midst of the camp, surrounded by the 
legionaries. ‘ Have it ns you wish,’ Sabinus exclaimed, 
in a tone which the men could hear; ‘I am not afraid 
ol being killed. If things go amiss, the troops will 
understand where to lay the blame. If you allowed it 
they might in forty-eight hours be at the next quarters, 
facing the chances of war with their comrades, instead 
ol perishing here alone by sword or hunger.’ 
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Neither party would give way. The troops joined 
in the discussion. They were willing either to go or 
to stay, if their commanders would agree; but they 
said that it must be one thing or the other ; disputes 
would be certain ruin. The discussion lasted till mid- 
night. Sabinus was obstinate, Cotta at last withdrew 
his opposition, and the fatal resolution was formed to 
march at dawn. The remaining hours of the night 
were passed by the men in collecting such valuables 
as they wished to take with them. Every tiling seemed 
ingeniously done to increase the difficulty of remaining, 
and to add to the perils of the march by the exhaustion 
of the troops. The Meuse lay between them and 
Labienus, so they had selected to go to Cicero at 
Charleroy. Their course lay up the left bank of the 
little river Geer. Trusting to the promises of Ambiorix, 
they started in loose order, followed by a long train 
of carts and waggons. The Eburones lay, waiting for 
them, in a long valley, two miles from the camp. 
When most of the cohorts were entangled in the 
middle of the hollow, the enemy appeared suddenly, 
some in front, some on both sides of the valley, some 
behind threatening the baggage. Wise men, as Caisar 
says, anticipate possible difficulties, and decide before- 
hand what they will do should occasions arise. Sabinus 
had foreseen nothing, and arranged nothing. Cotta, 
who had expected what might happen, was better pre- 
pared, and did all that was possible. The men had 
scattered among the waggons, each to save or pro- 
tect what he could. Cotta ordered them back, bade 
them leave the carts to their fate, and form together 
in a ring. He did right, Ciesar thought j but the effect 
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was unfortunate. The troops lost heart, and the enemy 
was encouraged, knowing that the baggage would only 
ho abandoned when the position was desperate. The 
Ebu rones were under good command. They did not, 
as might have been expected, fly upon the plunder. 
They stood to their work, well aware that the carts 
would not escape them. They were not in great num- 
bers. Crcsar specially says that the Romans were as 
numerous as they. But everything else was against 
the Romans. Sabinus could give no directions. They 
were in a narrow meadow, with wooded hills on each 
side of them filled with enemies whom they could not 
reach. When they charged, the light-footed barbarians 
ran back ; when they retired, they closed in upon them 
again, and not a dart, an arrow, or a stone missed its 
mark among the crowded cohorts. Bravely as the 
Romans fought, they were in a trap where their courage 
was useless to them. The battle lasted from dawn till 
the afternoon, and though they were falling fast, there 
was no flinching and no cowardice. Crnsar, who in- 
quired particularly into the minutest circumstances of 
the disaster, records by name the officers who distin- 
guished themselves; he mentions one whose courage 
he had marked before, who was struck down with a 
lance through his thighs, and another who was killed 
in rescuing his son. The brave Cotta was hit in the 
mouth by a stone ns he was cheering on his men. The 
end came at last. Sabinus, helpless and distracted, 
caught sight of Ambiorix in the confusion, and sent 
an interpreter to implore him to spare the remainder 
of the army. Ambiorix answered that Sabiuus might 
come to him, if he pleased ; he hoped he might persuade 
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his tribe to be merciful; he promised that Sabinus 
himself should suffer no injury. Sabinus asked Cotta to 
accompany him. Cotta said he would never surrender 
to an armed enemy ; and, wounded as he was, he stayed 
with the legion. Sabinus, followed by the rest of the 
surviving officers, whom he ordered to attend him. pro- 
ceeded to the spot where the chief was standing. They 
were commanded to lay down their arms. They obeyed, 
and were immediately killed ; and with one wild yell 
the barbarians then rushed in a mass on the deserted 
cohorts. Cotta fell, and most of the others with him. 
'Die survivors, with the eagle of the legion, which the) 
had still faithfully guarded, struggled back in the dusk 
to their deserted camp. The standard-bearer, sur- 
rounded by enemies, reached the fosse, Hung the eagle 
over the rampart, and fell with the last ellort. lhose 
that were left fought on till night, and then, seeing that 
hope was gone, died like Romans on each other’s swords 
—a signal illustration of the Roman greatness of mind, 
which had died out among the degenerate patricians, 
but was living in all its force in Caesar s legions. A 
few stragglers, who had been cut off from their com- 
rades during the battle, escaped in the night through 
the woods, and carried the news to Labienus. Cicero, at 
Charleroy, was left in ignorance. The roads were beset, 
and no messenger could reach him. 

Induciomarus understood his countrymen. The con- 
spiracy with which he had frightened Sabinus had not 
as yet extended beyond a few northern chiefs, but the 
success of Ambiorix produced the effect which ho de- 
sired. As soon as it was known that two Roman generals 
had been cut off. the remnants of the Aduatuci and the 
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Nervii were in arms for their own revenge. The smaller 
tribes along the Meuse and Satnbre rose with them; and 
Cicero, taken by surprise, found himself surrounded be- 
fore he had a thought of danger. The Gauls, knowing 
that their chances depended on the capture of the second 
camp before assistance could arrive, ilung themselves so 
desperately on the entrenchments that the legionaries 
were barely able to repel the first assault. The assail- 
ants were driven back at last, and Cicero despatched 
messengers to Caisar to Amiens, to give him notice of 
the rising. But not a man was able to peuetrato through 
the multitude of enemies which now swarmed in the 
woods. The troops worked gallantly, strengthening the 
weak points of their fortifications. In one night they 
raised a hundred and twenty towers on their walls. 
Again the Gauls tried a storm, and, though they failed 
a second time, they left the garrison no rest either by 
day or night. There was no leisure for sleep ; not a 
hand could be spared from the lines to care for the sick 
or wounded. Cicero was in bad health, but he clung to 
his work till the men carried him by force to his tent 
and obliged him to lie down. The first surprise not 
having succeeded, the Nervian chiefs, who knew Cicero, 
desired a parley. They told the same story which 
Ambiorix had told, that the Germans had crossed the 
Rhine, and that all Gaul was in arms. They informed 
him of the destruction of JSabinus ; they warned him 
that the same fate was haugiug over himself, and that 
his only hope was in surrender. They did not wish, 
they said, to hurt either him or the Roman people; 
he and his troops would be free to go where they 
pleased, but they were determined to prevent the 
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legions from quartering themselves permanently in their 
country. 

There was but one Sabinus in the Roman army. 
Cicero answered with a spirit worthy of his country, 
that Romans accepted no conditions from enemies in 
arms. The Gauls might, if they pleased, send a deputa- 
tion to Caesar, and hear what he would say to them, l'or 
himself, he had no authority to listen to them, force 
and treachery being alike unavailing, they resolved 
to starve Cicero out. They had watched the Roman 
strategy. They had seen and felt the value of the en- 
trenchments. They made a bank and ditch all round 
the camp, and though they had no tools but their swords 
with which to dig turf and cut trees, so many there were 
of them that the work was completed in three hours . 1 
Having thus pinned the Romans in, they slung red-hot 
balls and flung darts carrying lighted straw over the 
ramparts of the camp on the thatched roofs of the 
soldiers' huts. The wind was high, the fire spread, and 
amidst the smoke and the blaze the Gauls again rushed 
on from all sides to the assault. Roman discipline was 
never more severely tried, and never showed its excel- 
lence more signally. The houses and stores of the 
soldiers were in flames behind them. The enemy were 
pressing on the walls in front, covered by a storm of 
javelins and stones and arrows, but not a man left his 
post to save his property or to extinguish the fire. They 
fought as they stood, striking down rank after rank of 
the Gauls, who still crowded on, trampling on the bodies 

1 Cae*ar nays their trenches wore fifteen miles long. This is, perhaps, 
a mistake of the transcriber. A Roman camp did not usually oovei 
'no re than a few acre*. 
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of their companions, as the foremost lines fell dead into 
the ditch. Such as reached the wall never left it alive, 
for they were driven forward by the throng behind on 
the swords ot the legionaries. Thousands of them had 
fallen before, in desperation, they drew back at last. 

Hut Cicero's situation was almost desperate too. 
1 he huts were destroyed. The majority of the men 
were wounded, and those able to bear arms were 
daily growing fewer. Ciesar was 120 miles distant, 
ami no word had reached him of the danger. Mes- 
sengers were again sent off, but they were caught one 
after another, and were tortured to death in front of the 
ramparts, and the boldest men shrank from risking 
their lives on so hopeless an enterprise. At length a 
Neman slave was found to make another adventure. 
He was a Gaul, and could easily disguise himself. A 
letter to C.xsar was enclosed in the shaft of his javelin. 
He glided out of the camp in the dark, passed undetected 
among the enemies as ono of themselves, and, escaping 
from their lines, made his way to Amiens. 

Swiftness of movement, was Cresar’s distinguishing 
oxcollence. The legions were kept ready to march at 
an hour’s notice. He sent an order to Crassus to join 
him instantly from Montdidier. He sent to Fabius at 
St. Pol to meet him at Arras. He wrote to Labienus, 
telling him the situation, and leaving him to his discre- 
tion to advance or to remain on his guard at Lavacherie, 
as might seem most prudent. Not caring to wait for the 
rest of his army, and leaving Crassus to take care of 
Amions, he started himself, the morning after the infor- 
mation reached him, with Trebonius’s legion to Cicero’s 
relief. Fabius joined him, as he had been directed, at 
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Arras. He had hoped for Labienus’s presence also, but 
Labienns sent to say that he was surrounded by the 
Treveri, and dared not stir. Cassar approved his hesi- 
tation, and with but two legions, amounting in all to 
only 7000 men, he hurried forward to the Nervian 
border. Learning that Cicero was still holding out, he 
wrote a letter to him in Greek, that it might be unin- 
telligible if intercepted, to tell him that help was near. 
A Gaul carried the letter, and fastened it by a line to 
his javelin, which he flung over Cicero’s rampart. The 
javelin stuck in the side of one of the towers, and was 
unobserved for several days. The besiegers were better 
informed. They learnt that Caisar was at hand, that 
he had but a handful of men with him. By that time 
their own numbers had risen to 60,000, and, leaving 
Cicero to be dealt with at leisure, they moved off to 
envelop and destroy their great enemy. Ctesar was 
well served by spies. He knew that Cicero was no 
longer in immediate danger, and there was thus, no 
occasion for him to risk a battle at a disadvantage to 
relieve him. When he found the Gauls near him he 
encamped, drawing his lines as narrowly as he could, 
that from the small show which he made they might 
imagine his troops to be even fewer than they were. 
He invited attack by an ostentation of timidity, and 
having tempted the Gauls to become the assailants, he 
flung open his gates, rushed out upon them with his 
whole force, and all but annihilated them. The patriot 
army was broken to pieces, and the unfortunate Nervii 
and Aduatuci never rallied from this second blow. 
Caesar could then go at his leisure to Cicero and his 
comrades, who had fought so nobly against such des- 
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perate odds. In every ten men he found that there 
was but ouo unwounded. He inquired with minute 
curiosity into every detail of the siege. In a general 
address he thanked Cicero and the whole legion. He 
thanked the officers man by man for their gallantry 
and fidelity. Now for the first time (and that he could 
have remained ignorant of it so long speaks for the pas- 
sionate unanimity with which the Gauls had risen) he 
learnt from prisoners the fate of Sabinus. He did not 
underrate the greatness of the catastrophe. The soldiers 
in the army he treated always as friends and comrades 
in arms, and the loss of so many of them was as per- 
sonally grievous to him as the effects of it might be 
politically mischievous. He made it the subject of a 
second speech to his own and to Cicero’s troops, but he 
spoke to encourage and to console. A serious misfor- 
tune had happened, he said, through the fault of one 
of his generals, but it must be borne with equanimity, 
and had already been heroically expiated. The meeting 
with Cicero must havo been an interesting one. He 
and the two Ciceros had been friends and companions 
in youth. It would have been well if Marcus Tullius 
could have remembered in the coming yenrs the per- 
sonal exertion with which Cmsar had rescued a brother 
to whom I10 was so warmly attached. 

Communications among the Gauls were rapid. While 
the Nervi i were attacking Cicero, Induciomarus and the 
Troveri had surrounded Labienus at Lavacherio. Ctesar 
had entered Cicero’s camp at threo o'clock in tho after- 
noon. The news reached Induciomarus before midnight, 
and ho had disappeared by tho morning. Cresar re- 
turned to Amions. but the whole country was now in 
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a flame. He had intended to go to Italy, but he aban- 
doned all thoughts of it. Rumours came of messengers 
hurrying to and fro, of meetings at night in lonely 
places, of confederacies among the patriots. Even 
Brittany was growing uneasy ; a force had been col- 
lected to attack Roscius, though it had dispersed after 
the relief of Cicero. Caesar again summoned the chiefs 
to come to him, and between threats and encourage- 
ments succeeded in preventing a general rising. But 
the tribes on the upper Seine broke out. 'Hie /Kdui 
and the Re mi alone remained really loyal ; and it was 
evident that only a leader was wanted to raise the 
whole of Gaul. Cicsar himself admitted that nothing 
could be more natural. The more high-spirited ot the 
Gauls were miserable to see that their countrymen had 
bo lost conceit of themselves ns to submit willingly to 
the Roman rule. 

Induciomarus was busy all the winter, soliciting help 
from the Germans, and promising money and lands. 
The Germans had had enough of fighting the Romans, 
and, as long as their own independence was not 
threatened, were disinclined to move ; but Inducio- 
marus, nothing daunted, gathered volunteers on all 
sides. His camp became a rallying point for dis- 
affection. Envoys came privately to him from distant 
tribes. He too held his rival council, and a fresh 
attack on the camp of Labienus was to be the first step 
in a general war. Labienus, well informed ot what was 
going on, watched him quietly from his entrenchments. 
When the Gauls approached he affected fear, as Caesar 
had done, and he secretly formed a body of cavalry, of 
whose existence they had no suspicion. Induciomarus 

x 
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became careless. Day after day he rode round the 
entrenchments, insulting the Romans as cowards, and 
his men flinging their javelins over the walls. Labienus 
remained passive, till one evening, when, after one 
of these displays, the loose bands of the Gauls had 
scattered, ho sent his horse out suddenly with orders 
to fight neither with small nor great, save with Indu- 
ciomarus only, and promising a reward for his head. 
Fortune favoured him. lnduciomarus was overtaken 
and killed in a ford of the Ourthe, and for the moment 
the agitation was cooled down. But the impression 
which had been excited by the destruction of Sabinus 

W 

was still telling through the country. Csesar expected 
fresh trouble in the coming summer, and spent the 
rest of the winter and spring in preparing for a new 
struggle. Future peace depended on convincing the 
Gauls of the inexhaustible resources of Italy ; on show- 
ing them that any loss which might be inflicted could 
be immediately repaired, and that the array could and 
would be maintained in whatever strength might be 
necessary to coerce them, lie raised two fresh legions 
in his own Province. Pompey had formed a legion in 
the north of Italy, within Cmsar's boundaries, for service 
in Spain. Ctesar requested Pompey to lend him this 
legion for immediate purposes ; and Pompey, who was 
still on good terms with Civsar, recognised the import- 
ance of the occasion, aud consented without difficulty. 

Thus amply reinforced, Crasar, before the grass had 
begun to grow, took the field against the tribes which 
were openly disaffected. The first business was to 
punish the Belgians, who had attacked Cicero. Ho fell 
suddenly on the Nervii with four legions, seized their 
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cattle, wasted their country, and carried off thousands 
of them to be sold into slavery. Returning to Amiens, 
he again called the chiefs about him, and, the Seine 
tribes refusing to put in an appearance, he transferred 
the council to Paris, and, advancing by rapid marches, 
he brought the Senones and Camutes to sue for par- 
don . 1 He then turned on the Treveri and their allies, 
who, under Ambiorix, had destroyed Sabinus. Leaving 
Labienus with the additional legions to check the 
Treveri, he went himself into Flanders, where Ambiorix 
was hiding among the rivers and marshes. He threw 
bridges over the dykes, burnt the villages, and curried 
off an enormous spoil, of cattle and, alas ! of men. To 
favour and enrich the tribes that submitted after a first 
defeat, to depopulate the determinately rebellious by 
seizing and selling as slaves those who had forfeited 
a right to his protection, was his uniform and, as 
the event proved, entirely successful policy. The per- 
suasions of the Treveri had failed with the nearer 
German tribes ; but some of the Suevi, who had never 
seen the Romans, were tempted to adventure over and 
try their fortunes ; and the Treveri were waiting for 
them, to set on Labienus, in Caesar’s absence. Labienus 
went in search of the Treveri, tempted them into an 
engagement by a feigned flight, killed many of them, 
and filled his camp with prisonera Their German 
allies retreated again across the river, and the patriot 
chiefs, who had gone with Induciomarus, concealed 
themselves in the forests of Westphalia. Caesar thought 
it desirable to renew the admonition which he had 
given the Germans two years before, and again threw 
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a bridge over the Rhine at the same place where he 
had made the first, bot a little higher up the stream. 
Experience made the construction more easy. The 
bridge was begun and finished in a few days, but this 
time the labour was thrown away. The operation itself 
lost its impressiveness by repetition, and the barrenness 
of practical results was more evident than before. The 
Sueves, who had gone home, were far away in the 
interior. To lead the heavily armed legions in pursuit 
of wild light-footed marauders, who had not a town 
which could be burned, or a field of corn which could 
be cut for food, was to waste their strength to no pur- 
pose, and to prove still more plainly that in their own 
forests the barbarians were beyond the reach of ven- 
geance. C cesar drew back again, after a brief visit to his 
allies the Ubii, cut two hundred feet of the bridge on 
the German side, and leaving the rest standing with a 
guard to defend it. he went in search of Ambiorix, who 
had as yet chided him, in the Ardennes. Ambiorix 
had added treachery to insurrection, and as long as he 
was free and unpunished the massacred legion had not 
been fully avenged. Ctesar was particularly anxious 
to catch him, and once had found the nest warm which 
Ambiorix had loft, but a few moments before. 

In the pursuit he came again to Tongres, to the 
fatal camp which Sabinus had deserted and in which 
the lust of the legionaries had killed each other, rather 
than degrade the Roman name by allowing themselves 
to be captured. The spot was fated, and narrowly 
escaped being the scene of a second catastrophe as 
frightful as the first. The entrenchments were stand- 
ing as they were left, ready to be occupied. Cmsar, 
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finding himself encumbered by his heavy baggage in 
the pursuit of Ambiorix, decided to leave it there with 
Quintus Cicero and the 14th legion. He was going 
himself to scour Brabant and East Flanders as far as 
the Scheldt. In seven days he promised to return, and 
meanwhile he gave Cicero strict directions to keep the 
legion within the lines, and not to allow the men to stray. 

O' w 

It happened that after Ccesar recrossed the Rhine two 
thousand German horse had followed in bravado, and 
were then plundering between Tongres and the river. 
Hearing that there was a rich booty in the camp, that 
Ciesar was away, and that only a small party had been 
left to guard it, they decided to try to take the place by a 
sudden stroke. Cicero, seeing no sign of an enemy, hud 
permitted his men to disperse in foraging parties. The 
Germans were on them before they could recover their 
entrenchments, and they had to form at a distance and 
defend themselves as they could. The gates of the camp 
were open, and the enemy were actually inside before the 
few manip les who were left there were able to collect 
and resist them. Fortunately Scxtius Bacillus, the same 
officer who had so brilliantly distinguished himself in 
the battle with the Nervii, and had since been badly 
wounded, was lying sick in his tent, where he had been 
for live days, unable to touch food. Hearing the dis- 
turbance, Baculus sprang out, snatched a sword, rallied 
such men as ho could find, and checked the attack for 
a few minutes. Other officers rushed to his help, and 
the legionaries, having their centurions with them, re- 
covered their steadiness. Sextius Baculus was ugain 
severely hurt, and fainted, but he was carried off’ in 
safety. Some of the cohorts who were outside, and had 
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been for a time cut off, made their way into the camp 
to join the defenders, and the Germans, who had come 
without any iixed purpose, merely for plunder, gave way 
and galloped off again. They left the Romans, however, 
still in the utmost consternation. The scene and the 
associations of it suggested the most gloomy anticipa- 
tions. They thought that German cavalry could never 
be so far from the Rhine, unless their countrymen were 
in force behind them. Csesar, it was supposed, must 
have been surprised and destroyed, and they and every 
Roman in Gaul would soon share the same fate. Brave 
ns they were, the Roman soldiers seem to have been 
curiously liable to panics of this kind. The faith with 
which they relied upon their general avenged itself 
through the completeness with which they were accus- 
tomed to depend upon him. He returned on the day 
which he had tixed, and not unnaturally was displeased 
at the disregard of his orders, lie did not, or does not 
in his Commentaries, professedly blame Cicero. But 
the Ciceros perhaps resented the loss of confidence which 
one of them had brought upon himself. Quintus Cicero 
cooled in his zeal, and afterwards amused the leisure of 
his winter quarters with composing worthless dramas. 

Ambiorix had again escaped, and was never taken. 
The punishment fell on his tribe. The Eburones were 
completely rooted out. The turn of the C&rnutes 
and Seuones came next. The people themselves were 
spared ; but their leader, a chief named Acco, who was 
found to have instigated the revolt, was arrested and 
executed. Again the whole of Gaul settled into Beem- 
ing quiet; and Cajsar went to Italy, where the political 
frenzy was now boiling over. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Toe conference at Lucca and the Senate’s indifference n.a 
had determined Cicero to throw in his lot with the ^ 
trimmers. He had remonstrated with Pompey on the ,, • 

imprudence of prolonging Caesar’s command. Pompey, 
he thought, would find out in time that he had made 
Caesar too strong for him ; but Pompey had not listened, 
and Cicero had concluded that he must consider his 
own interests. His brother Quintus joined the army 
in Gaul to take part in the invasion of Britain, and to 
share the dangers and the honours of the winter which 
followed it. Cicero himself began a warm correspond- 
ence with Cfesar, and through Quintus sent continued 
messages to him. Literature was a neutral ground on 
which he could approach his political enemy without 
too open discredit, and he courted eagerly the approval 
of a critic whose literary genius ho esteemed as highly 
as his own. Men of genuine ability are rarely vain of 
what they can do really well. Cicero admired himself 
as a statesman with the most unbounded enthusiasm. 

He was proud of his verses, which were hopelessly com- 
monplace. In the art in which he was without a rival 
he wbb modest and diffident. He sent his various writ- 
ings for C'cesar’s judgment. ‘ Like the traveller who 
has overslept himself,’ he wrote to his brother, 4 yet by 
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extraordinary exertions reaches his goal sooner than if 
he had been earlier on the road, I will follow your advice 
and court this man. I have been asleep too long. I 
will correct my slowness with my speed ; and as you say 
he approves my verses, I shnll travel not with a common 
carriage, but with a four-in-hand of poetry .’ 1 * 

‘ What does Casar say of my poems ? ’ he wrote again. 
‘ He tells me in one of his letters that he has never read 
better Greek. At one place he writes paOupxorepa 
(somewhat careless). That is his word. Tell me the 
truth, Was it the matter which did not please him, or 
the style ? ’ ‘ Do not be afraid,’ he added with candid 
simplicity ; ‘ I shall not think a hair the worso of 
myself .’ 3 

His affairs were still in disorder. Cmsar had now 
large sums at his disposition. Cicero gave the highest 
proof of the sincerity of his conversion by accepting 
money from him. ‘ You say,’ he observed in another 
letter, ‘ that Crcsar shows ever}’ day more marks of his 
affection for you. It gives me infinite pleasure. I can 
have no second thoughts in Caesar’s affairs. I act on 
conviction, and am doing but my duty ; but I am 
inllamed with love for him.’* 

With Pompey and Crassus Cicero seemed equally 
familiar. When their consulship was over, their pro- 
vinces were assigned os had been determined. Pompoy 
had Spain, with six legions. He remained himself at 

1 Ad Quintum Fraireiru, Si. 15. 

• 'Egoonim no pilo quidom iniuua mo awabo. 1 — IIk ii 16. Othei 
editions read • te.' 

1 1 Vidcor id judicio (acorn : jam onim deboo s m?d amor© ■am ioooo 
•ut/ — Jb. iii. 1. 
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Rome, sending lieutenants in charge of them. Crassus 
aspired to equal the glory of his colleagues in the open 
field. He had gained some successes in the war with 
the slaves, which persuaded him that he too could be t» 
conqueror ; and knowing as much of foreign campaign- 
ing as the clerics in his factories, he intended to use 
Syria as a base of operations against the Purthians, and 
to extend the frontier to the Iudus. The Senate had 
murmured, but Cicero had passionately defended Cras- 
sus ; 1 and os if to show publicly how entirely he had 
now devoted himself to the cause of the ‘ Dynasts,' he A 
invited Crassus to dine with him the day before his 
departure for the East. 

The position was not wholly pleasant to Cicero. 

‘ Self-respect in speech, liberty in choosing the course 
which we will pursue, is all gone,’ he wrote to Lentulus 
Spinther — ‘gone not more from me than from us all. 
We must assent, as a matter of course, to what a few 
men say, or we must differ from them to no purpose. — 
The relations of the Senate, of the courts of justice, nay, 
of the whole Commonwealth, are changed. — The con- 
sular dignity of a firm and courageous statesumu can no 
longer be thought of. It has been lost by the folly of 
those who estranged from the Senate the compact order 
of the Equites and a very distinguished man (Ciesar).’ 2 
And again : — ‘ We must go with the times. Those who 
have played a great part in public life have never been 
able to adhere to the same views on all occasions. The 
art of navigation lies in trimming to the storm. When 
you can reach your harbour by altering your course, it 

1 Ad Cnusum. Ad Familiarc «, v. 8. 

2 Ad Lentulum. lb. L S. 
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ie a folly to persevere in struggling against the wind. 
Were I entirely free, I should still act as I am doing ; 
and when I am invited to my present attitude by the 
kindness of one set of men, and am driven to it by the 
injurious conduct of the other, I am content to do what 
I conceive will conduce at once to my own advantage 
and the welfare of the State. — Caesars influence is enor- 
mous. His wealth is vast. I have the use of both, ns 
if they were my own. Nor could I have crushed the 
conspiracy of a set of villains to ruin me, unless, in 
addition to the defences which I always possessed. I had 
secured the goodwill of the men in power .’ 1 

Cicero’s conscience could not have been easy when 
he was driven to such laborious apologies. He spoke 
often of intending to withdraw into his family, and 
devoting his time entirely to literature ; but he could 
not bring himself to leave the political ferment ; and 
he was possessed besides with a passionate desire to 
revenge himself on those who had injured him. An 
opportunity seemed to present itself. The persons 
whom he hated most, alter Clodius, were the two con- 
suls, Gabinius and Piso, who had permitted his exile. 
They had both conducted themselves abominably in the 
provinces, which they had bought, he said, at the price 
of his blood. Piso had been sent to Macedonia, where 
he had left his army to perish by disease and neglect. 
The frontiers had been overrun with brigands, and the 
outcries of his subjects against his tyranny and in- 
capacity had been audible even in Rome. Gabinius, in 
Syria, had been more ambitious, and had exposed himself 
to an indignation more violent because more interested. 

1 A<1 Lent ul urn. Ad Familiar**, L 9 . 
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At a hint from Pornpey, he had restored Ptolemy to 
Egypt on hia own authority and without waiting for 
the Senate’s sanction, and he had snatched for himselt 
the prize for which the chiefs of the Senate had been 
contending. He had broken the law by leading his 
legions over the frontier. He had defeated the feeble 
Alexandrians, and the gratified Ptolemy had rewarded 
him with the prodigious sum of ten thousand talents — 
a million and a half of English money. While he thus 
enriched himself he had irritated the knights, who 
might otherwise have supported him, by quarrelling 
with the Syrian revenue farmers, and, according to 
popular scandal, he had plundered the Province worse 
than it had been plundered even by the pirates. 

When so fair a chance was thrown in his way, Cicero 
would have been more than human if he had not availed 
himself of it. He moved in the Senate for the recall of 
the two offenders, and in the finest of his speeches he 
laid bare their reputed iniquities. His position was a 
delicate one— because the Senatorial party, could they 
have had their way, would have recalled Cmsar also. 
Gabinius was Pompey's favourite, and Piso was Cajsar's 
father-in-law. Cicero had no intention of quarrelling 
with Ciesar ; between his invectives, therefore, he was 
careful to interweave the most elaborate compliments 
to the conqueror of Gaul. He dwelt with extraordi- 
nary clearness on the value of Cmsar’s achievements. 

The conquest of Gaul, he said, was not the annexation 
of a province. It was the dispersion of a cloud which ^ ✓ 
had threatened Italy from the days of Brennus. To ^ 
recall Caesar would be madness. He wished to remain 
only to complete his work ; the more honour to him that 
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he was willing to let the laurels fade which were wait- 
ing lor him at Rome, before he returned to wear them. 
There were persons who would bring him back, because 
they did not love him. They would bring him back 
only to enjoy a triumph. Gaul had been the single 
danger to the Empire. Nature had fortified Italy by the 
Alps. The mountain barrier alone had allowed Rome 
to grow to its present greatness, but the Alps might 
now sink into the earth. Italy had no more to fear. 1 

The orator perhaps hoped that so splendid a vindica- 
tion of Cmsar in the midst of his worst enemies might 
have purchased pardon for his onslaught on the baser 
members of the ‘ Dynastic ’ faction. He found himself 
mistaken. His eagerness to revenge his personal wrongs 
compelled him to drink the bitterest cup of humiliation 
which had yet been offered to him. He gained his im- 
mediate purpose. The two governors were recalled in 
disgrace, and Gabinius was impeached under the new 
Julian law for having restored Ptolemy without orders, 
and for the corrupt administration of his province. 
Cicero would naturally have conducted the prosecu- 
tion ; but pressure of 6ome kind was laid on, which 
compelled him to stand aside. The result of the trial 
on the first of the two indictments was another of those 
mockeries of justice which made the Roman law courts 
the jest of mankind. Pompey throw his shield over his 
instrument. He used his influence freely. The Egyptian 
spoils furnished a fund to corrupt the judges. The 
speech for the prosecution was so weak as to invite a 
failure, and Gabinius was acquitted by a majority of 
purchased votes. ‘You ask me how I endure such 

1 Dt Provinciis Consularibut. 
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things,’ Cicero bitterly wrote, in telling the story to 
Atticus. ‘ Well enough, by Hercules! and I am entirely 
pleased with myself. We have lost, my friend, not only 
the juice and blood, but even the colour and shape, of 
a Commonwealth. No decent constitution exists, in 
which I can take a part. How can yon put up with 
such a state of things? you will say. Excellently well. 
I recollect how public affairs went a while ago, when I 
was myself in office, and how grateful people were to 
me. I am not distressed now, that the power is with a 
single man. Those are miserable who could not bear 
to see me successful. I find much to console me.’ 1 
‘Gabinius is acquitted,’ he wrote to his brother. — 
‘The verdict is so infamous that it is thought he 
will be convicted on the other charge ; but, as you per- 
ceive, the constitution, the Senate, the courts, are all 
nought. There is no honour in any one of us. — Some 
persons, Sallust among them, say that I ought to have 
prosecuted him. I to risk my credit with such a jury ! 
What if I had done so, and he had escaped then ! 
But other motives influenced me. Pompey would have 
made a personal quarrel of it. He would have come 
into the city.’" 1 — He would have taken up with Clodius 
again. I know that I was wise, and I hope that you 
agree with me. I owe Pompey nothing, and he owes 
much to me ; but in public matters (not to put it more 
strongly) he has not allowed me to oppose him ; and when 
I was flourishing, and ho was less powerful than he is 
now, he let me see what he could do. Now when I am 

1 To AUictu, iv. 16. 

• Pompey, ax proconsul with a province, «u residing outside the 
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not even ambitions of power, and the constitution is 
broken down, and Pompey is omnipotent, why should 
I contend with him? Then, says Sallust, I ought to 
have pleased Pompey by defending Gnbinius, as ho was 
anxious that I should. A nice friend Sallust, who would 
have me push myself into dangerous quarrels, or cover 
myself with eternal infamy !' 1 

Unhappy Cicero, wishing to act honourably, but 
without manliness to face the consequences! Ho knew 
that it would be infamous for him to defend Gnbinius, 
yet at the second trial Cicero, who had led the attack on 
him in the Senate, and had heaped invectives on him, 
the most bitter which he ever uttered against man, never- 
theless actually did defend Gabinius. Perhaps he con- 
soled himself with the certainty that his eloquence 
would be in vain, and that his extraordinary client this 
time could not escape conviction. Any way, he appeared 
at the bar ns Gabinius’s counsel. The Syrian revenue 
farmers were present, open-mouthed with their accusa- 
tions. Gabinius was condemned, stripped of his spoils, 
and sent into banishment. Cicero was left with his 
shame. Nor was this the worst. There were still some 
dregs in the cup, which he was forced to drain. Publius 
Vatinius was a prominent leader of the military demo- 
cratic party, and had often come in collision with Cicero, 
lie had been tribune when Ciesar was consul, and had 
stood by him against the Senate and Bibulus. He had 
served iu Gaul in Cmsar’s first campaigns, and had re- 
turned to Rome, at Ctesar’s instance, to enter for higher 
office. He had carried the prmtorship against Cato ; and 
Cicero in one of his speeches had painted him as another 

1 Ad Quintum Frairtm, iii. 4. 
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Clodius or Catiline. When the pnetorship expired, he 
was prosecuted for corruption ; and Cicero was once more 
compelled to appear on the other side, and defend him, 
as he had done Gabinius. Ciesar and Pompey, wishing, 
perhaps, to break completely into harness the brilliant 
but still half unmanageable orator, had so ordered, and 
Cicero had complied. He was ashamed, but he had 
still his points of satisfaction. It was a matter of course 
that, as an advocate, he must praise the man whom, a 
year before, he had spattered with ignominy ; but he had 
the pleasure of feeling that he was revenging himself on 
his conservative allies, who led the prosecution. ‘ Why 
I praised Vatinius,’ he wrote to Lentulus, ‘ I must beg 
you not to ask, either in the case of this or of any other 
criminal. I put it to the judges, that since certain noble 
lords, my good friends, were too fond of my adversary 
(Clodius), and in the Senate would go apart with him 
under my own eyes, and would treat him with warmest 
affection, they must allow me to have my Publius (Vati- 
uius), since they had theirs (Clodius), and give them a 
gentle stab in return for their cuts at me .’ 1 Vatinius was 
acquitted. Cicero was very miserable. ‘ Gods and men 
approved,’ he said ; but his own conscience condemned 
him, and at this time his one consolation, real or pre- 
tended, was the friendship of Cajsar. ‘ Ciesar’s affec- 
tionate letters,’ he told his brother, ‘ are my only pleasure; 
I attach little consequence to his promises ; I do not 
thirst for honours, or regret my past glory. I value more 
the continuance of his goodwill than the prospect of 
anything which he may do for me. I am withdrawing 
from public affairs, and giving myself to literature. But 

1 Ad PamUiares , L 9. 
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I am broken-hearted, mv dear brother; — I axn broken- 
hearted that the constitution is goue, that the courts of 
law are naught ; and that now at my time of life, when I 
ought to be leading with authority in the Senate, I must 
be either busy in the Forum pleading, or occupying myself 
with my books at home. The ambition of my boyhood — 

Aye to l>e first, nnd chief among my peon* — 

is all departed. Of my enemies, I have left some 
unassniled, and some I even defend. Not only I may 
not think as I like, but I may not hate ns 1 like, 1 and 
Cicsnr is the only person who loves me as 1 should wish 
to bo loved.’ 2 

The position was the more piteous, because Cicero 
could not tell how events would fall out after all. 
Crassus was in the East, with uncertain prospects 
there. Cicsnr was in the midst of a dangerous war, and 
might be killed or might die. Pompey was but a weak 
vessel ; a distinguished soldier, perhaps, but without 
the intellect or the resolution to control a proud, re- 
sentful, and supremely unscrupulous aristocracy. In 
spite of Ciesar’s victories, his most envenomed enemy, 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, had succeeded after all in carry- 
ing one of the consulships for the year 54. The popular 
party had secured the other, indeed ; but they had 
returned Appius Claudius, Clodius’s brother, and this 
was but a poor consolation. In the year that, was to 
follow, the conservatives had bribed to an extent which 
astonished the most cynical observers. Each season 

1 ' Mium uon uiodo nniimun, scd no odium quidcm o&so liberum.’ — 
itri Quintum Pralran^ iii. 5. 

1 Seo the »tory in a letter to Atticu*, lib. iv. 16, 17. 
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the elections were growing more corrupt; but the pro- 
ceedings on both sides in the fall of 54 were the most 
audacious that had ever been known, the two reigning 
consuls taking part, and encouraging and assisting in 
scandalous bargains. ‘ All the candidates have bribed,' 
wrote Cicero; ‘but they will be all acquitted, and no 
one will ever be found guilty again. The two consuls 
are branded with infamy.’ Memmius, the popular 
competitor, at Pompey’s instance, exposed in the Senate 
an arrangement which the consuls had entered into to 
secure the returns. The names and signatures were 
produced. The scandal was monstrous, and could not 
be denied. The better kind of men began to speak of 
a Dictatorship as the only remedy ; and although the 
two conservative candidates were declared elected for 53, 
and were allowed to enter on their offices, there was a 
general feeling that a crisis had arrived, and that a 
great catastrophe could not be very far off. The form 
which it might assume was the problem of the hour. 

Cicero, speaking two years before on the broad con- 
ditions of his time, had used these remarkable words: 
‘ No issue can be anticipated from discords among the 
leading men, except either universal ruin, or the rule 
of a conqueror, or a monarchy. There exists at present 
an unconcealed hatred implanted and fastened into the 
minds of our leading politicians. Opportunities are 
caught for mutual injury. Those who are in the second 
rank watch for the chances of the time. Those who 
might do better are afraid of the words and designs of 
their enemies.’ 1 

The discord had been suspended, and the intrigues 

1 Dc Uarxupicum Rttporuu. 
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temporarily checked, by the combination of Ciesar and 
Pompey with Crassus, the chief of the moneyed com- 
moners. Two men of equal military reputation, and 
one of them from his greater age and older sendees 
expecting and claiming precedency, do not easily work 
together. For Pompey to witness the rising glory of 
Caesar, and to feel in his own person the superior ascen- 
dency of Ciesar’s character, without an emotion of 
jealousy, would have demanded a degree of virtue 
which few men have ever possessed. They had been 
united so far by identity of conviction, by a military 
detestation of anarchy, by a common interest in wring- 
ing justice from the Senate for the army and people, by 
a pride in the greatness of their country, which they 
were determined to uphold. These motives, however, 
might not long have borne the strain but for other 
ties, which had cemented their union. Pompey had 
married Cmsar’s daughter, to whom he wns passionately 
attached ; and the personal competition between them 
was neutralised by the third element of the capitalist 
party represented by Crassus, which if they quarrelled 
would secure the supremacy of the faction to which 
Crnssus attached himself. There was no jealousy on 
Caesar's part. There was no occasion for it. Crcsar’s 
fame was rising. Pompey had added nothing to his 
past, distinctions, and the glory pales which does not 
grow in lustre. No man who had once been the single 
object of admiration, who had tasted the delight of 
being the first in the eyes of his countrymen, could 
find himself compelled to share their applause with 
a younger rival without experiencing a pang. So far 
Pompey had borne the trial well. He was on the whole. 
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notwithstanding the Egyptian scandal, honourable and 
constitutionally disinterested. He was immeasurably 
superior to the fanatic Cato, to the shifty Cicero, or the 
proud and worthless leaders of the senatorial oligarchy. 
Had the circumstances remained unchanged, the severity 
of the situation might have been overcome. But two 
misfortunes coming near upon one another broke the 
ties of family connection, and by destroying the balance 
of parties laid Pompey open to the temptation of patri- 
cian intrigue. In the year 54 Caesar's great mother 
Aurelia, and his daughter Julia, Pompey ’s wife, both 
died. A child which Julia had borne to Pompey died 
also, and the powerful if silent influence of two remark- 
able women, and the joint interest in an infant, who 
would have been Caesar’s heir as well as Pompey ’s, were 
swept away together. 

The political link was broken immediately after by 
a public disaster unequalled since the last consular 
army was overthrown by the Gauls on the Rhone; and 
the capitalists, left without a leader, drifted away to 
their natural allies in the Senate. Crassus had taken 
the field in the East, with a wild ambition of be- 
coming in his turn a great conqueror. At first all had 
gone well with him. He had raised a vast treasure, 
lie had plundered the wealthy temples in Phoenicia and 
Palestine to fill his military chest. He had able officers 
with him ; not the least among them hi9 son Publius 
Crassus, who had served with such distinction under 
Caesar. He crossed the Euphrates at the head of a 
magnificent army, expecting to carry all before him 
with the ease of an Alexander. Relying on his own 
idle judgment, he was tempted in the midst of a burning 
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Hummer into the waterless plains of Meso|K>tnmia ; and 
on the 15th of June the great Roman millionaire met 
his miserable end, the whole force, with the exception 
of a few scattered cohorts, being totally annihilated. 

The calastrophe in itself was terrible. The Par- 
tisans had not provoked the war. The East was left 
defenceless; and the natural expectation was that, in 
their just revenge, they might earn’ fire and sword 
through Asia Minor and Syria. It is not the least 
remarkable sign of the times that the danger failed to 
touch the patriotism of the wretched factions in Rome. 
The one thought of the lenders of the Senate was to 
turn the opportunity to advantage, wrest the constitu- 
tion free from military dictation, shake oft' the detested 
laws of Ciesar, and revenge themselves on the author of 
them. Their hope was in Pompey. If Pompey could 
he won over from Ciesar, the army would be divided. 
Pompey, they well knew, unless he had a stronger head 
than his own to guide him, could be used till the victory 
was won, and then bo thrust aside. It was but too 
easy to persuade him that he was the greatest man in 
the Empire ; and that as the chief of a constitutional 
government, and with the Senute at his side, he would 
inscribe his name in the annals of his country as the 
restorer of Roman liberty. 

The intrigue could not bo matured immediately./-/, 
The aristocracy had first to overcome their own animo- 
sities against Pompey, and Pompey himself was gene- 
rous, and did not yield to the first, efforts of seduction. 
The smaller passions were still at work among the 
baser senatorial chiefs, and the appetite for provinces 
and pillage. The Senate, even whilo Crassus was alive, 
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had carried the consulships for 53 by the most infamous 
corruption. They meant now to attack Ctesar in earnest, 
and their energies were addressed to controlling the 
elections for the next year. Milo was one of the can- 
didates ; and Cicero, who was watching the political 
current, reverted to his old friendship for him, and 
became active in the canvass. Milo was not a credit- 
able ally. He already owed half a million of money, 
and Cicero, who was anxious for his reputation, en- 
deavoured to keep him within the bounds of decency. 
But Milo’s mind was fastened on the province which 
was to redeem his fortunes, and he flung into bribery 
what was left of his wrecked credit with the desperation 
of a gambler. He had not been praetor, and thus was 
not legally eligible for the consulate. 'Phis, however, 
was forgiven. He had been ajdile in 54, and as aid i Is 
he had already been magnificent in prodigality. But 
to secure the larger prize, ho gave as a private citizen 
the most gorgeous entertainment which even in that 
monstrous age the city had yet wondered ut. ‘ Doubly, 
trebly foolish of him,’ thought Cicero, * for lie was not 
called on to go to such expense, and he has not the 
means.’ ‘ Milo makes me very anxious,’ he wrote to 
his brother. ‘I hope all will be made right by his 
consulship. I shall exert myself for him as much as I 
did for myself; 1 but he is quite inud,' Cicero added; 
‘ he has spent £ 30,000 on his games.’ Mad, but still, 
in Cicero’s opinion, well fitted for the consulship, and 
likely to get it. All the ‘ good,’ in common with him- 


1 ‘An^it unua Mila 8ed velim finem afJerut cowmlatua : in quo 
cnitar uuu uiiouB, qQAm turn enisim ill nostra’ — Ad QuirUum Pralrtnu 
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self, were most anxious for Milo’s success. The people 
would vote for him as a reward for the spectacles, and 
the young and influential for his efforts to secure their 
favour . 1 

The reappearance of the ‘ Boni,’ the ‘ Good,’ in 
Cicero's letters marks the turn of the tide again in his 
own mind. The ‘good,’ or the senatorial party, were 
once more the objects of his admiration. The affection 
for Ca:snr was passing off. 

A more objectionable candidate than Milo could 
hardly have been found. He was no better than a 
patrician gladiator, and the choice of such a man was 
a sutlicient indication of the Senate’s intentions. The 
popular party led by the tribunes made a sturdy resist- 
ance. There were storms in the Curia, tribunes im- 
prisoning senators, and the senate tribunes. Army 
officers suggested the election of military tribunes 
(lieutenant-generals), instead of consuls; and when 
they failed, they invited Pompey to declare himself 
Dictator. The Senate put on mourning, as a sign of 
approaching calamity. Pompey calmed their fears by 
declining so ambitious a positiou. But as it was obvious 
that Milo’s chief object was a province which he might 
misgovern, Pompey forced the Senate to pass a resolu- 
tion, that consuls and praetors must wait live years 
from their term of office before a province was to be 
allotted to them. The temptation to corruption might 
thus in some degree bo diminished. But senatorial 
resolutions did not pass for much, and what a vote had 
enacted a vote could repeal. The agitation continued. 
The tribunes, when the time came, forbade the elections. 


1 Ad Pamilians, ii. 6. 
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The year expired. The old magistrates went out of 
office, and Rome was left again without legitimate 
functionaries to carry on the government. All the 
offices fell vacant together. 

Now once more Clodius was reappearing on the 
scene. He had been silent for two years, content or 
constrained to leave the control of the democracy to the 
three chiefs. One of them was now gone. The more 
advanced section of the party was beginning to distrust 
Pompey. Clodius, their favourite representative, had 
been put forward for the pnetorship, while Milo was 
aspiring to be made consul, and Clodius had prepared 
a fresh batch of laws to be submitted to the sovereign 
people; one of which (if Cicero did not misrepresent it 
to inflame the aristocracy) was a measure of some kind 
for the enfranchisement of the slaves, or perhaps of the 
sons of slaves . 1 He wus as popular as ever. He 
claimed to be acting for Casar, and was held certain of 
success; if he was actually pnetor, such was his extra- 
ordinary influence, and such was the condition of things 
in the city, that if Milo was out of the way he could 
secure consuls of his own way of thinking, ami thus 
have the whole constitutional power in his hands. - 

Thus both sides had reason for fearing and post 


1 • Incidebantur jam domi lege* quo* no* nostris eervis addict; rent. 

. . . Oppreuisaet omnia, pwaiderct, teneret lego novA, quae eat invcuta 
apud eum cum rcliquis lcgibus Clodiania. Servos nostro* libertoa suom 
feciisttet .’ — Pro Milonc, 32, 33. These strong expreunioua can hardly 
refer to a proposed enfranchisement of tho libertini, or son* of freedmen, 
like Horace’s father. 

1 ' Csaari* poUutiain »uam ease dioebat. . . . An cousulea in prictore 
coerccndo forte* fuia&ent?" Primum, Milone occhio habuis*et »uo» 
commie*.’ — Pro Milan 33. 
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polling the elections. Authority, which had been weak 
before, was now extinct. Rome was in a state of formal 
anarchy, and the factions of Milo nnd Clodius fought 
daily, as before, in the streets, with no one to interfere 
with them. 

Violent humours come naturally to a violent end. 
Milo had long before threatened to kill Clodius. Cicero 
had openly boasted of his friend's intention to do it, and 
had spoken of Clodius in the Senate itself as Milo's pre- 
destined victim. On the evening of the 13th January, 
while the uncertainty about the elections was at its 
height, Clodius was returning from his country house, 
which was u few miles from Rome on ‘ the Appian Way.’ 
Milo happened to be travelling accidentally down the 
Biiine road, on his way to Lauuvium (Civita Indovina), 
and the two rivals and their escorts met. Milo's party 
was the largest. The leaders passed one another, 
evidently not intending a collision, but their followers, 
who were continually at sword s point, came naturally 
to blows. Clodius rode back to see what was going on ; 
ho was attacked and wounded, and took refuge in a 
house on the roadside. The temptation to make au 
end of his enemy was too strung for Milo to resist. To 
have hurt Clodius would, I10 thought, be as dangerous 
us to have finished him. llis blood was up. The ‘ pre- 
destined victim,’ who had thwarted him for so many 
years, was within his reach. The house was forced 
open. Clodius was dragged out bleeding; he was 
killed on the spot, and the body was left lying where 
ho fell. A senator, named Sextus Tedius, who was 
pussiug an hour or two after, found it on the road, and 
carried it the same night to Rome. The little which 
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is known of Clodius comes only through Cicero’s denun- 
ciations, which formed or coloured later Roman tradi- 
tions ; and it is thus difficult to comprehend the affection 
which the people felt for him ; but of the fact there can 
be no doubt at all ; he was the representative of their 
political opinions, the embodiment, next to Caesar, of 
their practical hopes ; and his murder war, accepted 
as a declaration of an aristocratic war upon them, and 
the lirst blow in another massacre. On the following 
day, in the winter morning, the tribunes brought the 
body into the Forum. A vast crowd had collected 
to see it, and it was easy to lash them into fury. They 
dashed in the doors of the adjoining Senate-house, they 
carried in the bier, made a pile of chairs and benches 
and tables, and burnt ull that remained of Clodius in 
the ashes of the Senate-house itself. The adjoining 
temples were consumed in the conflagration. The 
Senate collected elsewhere. They put on a bold front, 
they talked of naming an Interrex — which they ought 
to have done before — and of holding the elections in- 
stantly, now that Clodius was gone. Milo still hoped, 
and the aristocracy still hoped for Milo. But the storm 
was too furious. Pompey came in with a body of troops, 
restored order, and took command of the city. The 
preparations for the election were quashed. Poinpey 
still declined the Dictatorship, but he was named, or 
he named himself, sole consul, and at once appointed 
a commission to inquire into the circumstances of Milo’s 
canvass, and the corruption which had gone along with 
it. Milo himself was arrested and was put on his trial 
for the murder. Judges were chosen who could be 
trusted, and to prevent intimidation the court was 
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occupied by soldiera Cicero undertook his friend’s 
defence, but was unnerved by the stern, grim faces 
with which he was surrounded. The eloquent tongue 
forgot its office. He stammered, blundered, and sat 
down . 1 The consul expectant was found guilty and 
banished, to return a few years after like a hungry wolf 
in the civil war, and to perish as he deserved. Pompey’s 
justice wns even-handed. Ho punished Milo, but the 
Senate-house and temples were not to bo destroyed 
without retribution equally severe. The tribunes who 
had led on the mob were deposed, and suffered various 
penalties. Pompey acted with a soldier's abhorrence of 
disorder, and so far, he did what Ciesar approved and 
would himself have done in 
/ But there followed symptoms which showed that 
there were secret influences at work with Pompey, and 
that he was not the man which he had been. He had 
taken the consulate alone ; but a single consul was 
an anomaly ; as soon as order was restored it was 
understood that he meant to choose a colleague ; and 
Senate nnd people were watching to see whom he 
would select as an indication of his future attitude. 
Half the world expected that he would name Ciesar, 
but half the world was disappointed. He took Metellus 
Scipio, who had been the Senate’s second candidate by 
the side of Milo, and had been as deeply concerned 
in bribery as Milo himself ; shortly after, and with 
still more significance, he replaced Julia by Metellus 
Scipio’s daughter, the widow of young Publius Crassus, 
who had fallen with his father. 

1 Tho Oral to pro A/ilone^ published afterward* by Cicero, waa tha 
•pooch which he intended to deliver and did not. 
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Pompey, however, did not break with Caesar, and 
did not appear to intend to break with him. Commu- 
nications passed between them on the matter of the 
consulship. The tribunes had pressed him as Pompey’s 
colleague. Ctesar himself, being then in the north of 
Italy, had desired, on being consulted, that the demand 
might not be insisted on. He had work still before him 
in Gaul which he could not leave unfinished ; but he 
made a request himself that must be noticed, since 
the civil war formally grew out of it, and Pompey gave 
a definite pledge, which was afterwards broken. 

One of the engagements at Lucca had been that 
when Cffisar’s command should have expired he was 
to be again consul. His term had still three years to 
run; but many things might happen in three years. 
A party in the Senate were bent on his recall. They 
might succeed in persuading the people to consent to 
it. And Caesar felt, as Pompey had felt before him, 
that, in the unscrupulous humour of his enemies at 
Rome, he might be impeached or killed on his return, 
as Clodins had been, if he came back a private citizen 
unprotected by office to sue for his election. Therefore 
he had stipulated at Lucca that his name might be 
taken and that votes might be given for him while he 
was still with his army. On Pompey’s taking the 
power into his hands, Caesar, while abandoning any 
present claim to share it, reminded him of this under- 
standing, and required at the same time that it should 
be renewed in some authoritative form. 'Hie Senate, 
glad to escape on any terms from the present conjunc- 
tion of the men whom they hoped to divide, appeared 
to consent. Cicero himself made a journey to Ravenna 
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to see Caesar at>out it and to make a positive arrange- 
ment with him. Pompey submitted the condition to 
the assembly of the people, by whom it was solemnly 
ratified. Every precaution was observed which would 
give the promise that Cajsar might be elected consul in 
his absence the character of a binding engagement . 1 

It was observed with some surprise that Pompey, not 
long after, proposed and carried a law forbidding elec- 
tions of this irregular kind, and insisting freshly on the 
presence of the candidates in person. Caesar's case was 
not reserved as an exception or in any way alluded to. 
And when a question was asked on the subject, the 
excuse given was that it had been overlooked by acci- 
dent. Such accidents require to be interpreted by the 
use which ia made of them. 

1 Suetonius, Dt Vitd Julii Ccrsaris. Cicero again n nil again acknow- 
ledges in his letter* to Atticus that the engagement had really been 
made. Writing to Atticua (viL l), Cicero says : 1 Non eat locus ad ter 
givuraaudum. Contra Ctcsareoi T Ubi ill® sunt dens® dexter® ! Nam 
ut ill i hoc liocrct adjuvi rogatus ab ipso Ravenn® do C®lio trihuno 
plobift. Ab i|»so autetn? Ktiatn a Cmeo nostro in illo diviuo tertie 
ooUHulatu. Alitor sensoro 7 ' 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Tfif. conquest of Gaul had been an exploit of extra- a. c sa 
ordinary military difficulty. The intricacy of the pro- 
blem had been enhanced by the venom of a domestic 
faction, to which the victories of a democratic general 
were more unwelcome than national disgrace. The 
discomfiture of Crassus had been more pleasant news 
to the Senate than the defeat of Ariovistns, and the 
passionate hope of the aristocracy had been for some 
opportunity which would enable them to check Caesar 
in his career of conquest and bring him home to dis- 
honour and perhaps impeachment. They had failed. 

The efforts of the Gauls to maintain or recover their 
independence had been successively beaten down, and 
at the close of the summer of 53 Cajsar had returned 
to the North of Italy, believing that the organisation of 
the province which he had added to the Empire was 
all that remained to be accomplished. But Roman 
civilians had followed in the van of the armies. Roman 
traders had penetrated into the towns on the Seine and 
the Loire, and the curious Celts had learnt from them 
the distractions of their new rulers. Caesar's situation 
was as well understood among the yEdui and the 
Sequani as in the clubs and coteries of the capital of the 

Empire, and the turn of events was watched with equal 
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anxiety. The victory over Sabinna, sharply avenged 
as it had been, kept alive the hope that their inde- 
pendence might yet be recovered. The disaffection of 
the preceding summer had been trampled out, but the 
ashes of it were still smouldering ; and when it became 
known that Clodius, who was regarded as Cfesar’n 
tribune, had been killed, that the Senate was in power 
again, and that. Italy was threatened with civil convul- 
sions, their passionate patriotism kindled once more 
into Hame. Sudden in their resolutions, they did not 
pause to watch how the balance would incline. Caesar 
was across the Alps. Either he would be deposed, or 
civil war would detain him in Italy. His legions were 
scattered between Tr6ves, Auxerre, and Sens, far from 
the Roman frontier. A simultaneous rising would cut 
them off from support, and they could be starved out or 
overwhelmed in detail, as Sabinus had been at Tongres 
and Cicero had almost been at Charlerov. Intelligence 
was swiftly exchanged. The chiefs of all the tribes esta- 
blished communications with each other. They had been 
deeply affected by the execution of Acco, the patriotic 
leader of the Carnutes. The death of Acco was an inti- 
mation that they were Roman subjects, and were to be 
punished as traitors if they disobeyed a Roman com- 
mand. They buried their own dissensions. Except 
among the /Edui there was no longer a Roman faction 
and a patriot faction. The whole nation was inspired 
by a simultaneous impulse to snatch the opportunity, 
and unite in a single effort to assert their freedom. The 
understanding was complete. A day was fixed for a 
universal rising. The Carnutes began by a massacre 
which would cut off possibility of retreat, and, in re- 
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venge for Acco, slaughtered a party of Roman civilians 
who were engaged in business at Gicn} A system of 
signals had been quietly arranged. The massacre at 
Gien was known in a few hours in the South, and the 
Auvergne country, which had hitherto been entirely 
peaceful, rose in reply, under a young high-born chief 
named Vercingetorix. Gergovia, the principal town 
of the Arvemi, was for the moment undecided . 2 The 
elder men there, who had known the Romans long, were 
against immediate action ; but Vercingetorix carried the 
people away with him. His name had not appeared 
in the earlier campaigns, but his father had been a man 
of note beyond the boundaries of Auvergne ; and ho 
must himself have had a wide reputation among the 
Gauls, for everywhere, from the Seine to the Garonne, 
he was accepted as chief of the national confederacy. 
Vercingetorix had high ability and real organising 
powers. He laid out a plan for the general campaign. 
He lixed a contingent of men and arms which each 
tribe was to supply, and failure brought instantaneous 
punishment. Mild offences were visited with the loss 
of eyes or ears; neglect of a more serious sort with 
death by fire in the wicker tower. Between enthusiasm 
and terror he had soon an army at his command, which 
he could increase indefinitely at his need. Part he left 
to watch the Roman province and prevent Caesar, if he 
should arrive, from passing through. With part he 
went himself to watch the iEdui, the great central 
race, where Roman authority had hitherto prevailed 
unshaken, but among whom, as he well knew, he had the 

1 Above Orleans, on the Loire. 

1 Four miles from Clermont, on the Allier, in the Puy-dc-DArae. 
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mnss of the people on his side. The ./Edui were hesi- 
tating. They called their levies under arms, as if to 
oppose him, but they withdrew them again ; and to 
waver at such a moment was to yield to the stream. 

The Ganls had not calculated without reason on 
Caesar’s embarrassments. The death of Clodius had 
beon followed bv the burning of the Senate- house and 
by many weeks of anarchy. To leave Italy at such a 
moment, might bo to leave it a prey to faction or civil 
war. His anxiety was relieved at last by hearing that 
Pompey had acted, and that order was restored ; and 
seeing no occasion for his own interference, and post- 
poning tho agitation for his second consulship, he 
hurried back to encounter the final and convulsive 
effort, of the Celtic race to preserve their liberties. 
The legions were as yet in no danger. They were dis- 
persed in the North of France, far from the scene of 
the present rising, and the Northern tribes had suffered 
too desperately in the past years to be in a condition to 
stir without assistance. But how was Crcsar to join 
t hem ? The garrisons in the province could not be 
moved. If he sent for the army to come across to him, 
Vercingetorix would attack them on tho march, and he 
could not feel confident of the result ; while tho line of 
the old frontier of the provinco was in the hands of tho 
insurgents, or of tribes who could not be trusted to 
resist tho temptation, if he passed through himself 
without more force than the province could supply. 
But Crcsar had a resource which never failed him in 
tho daring swiftness of his own movements. He sent 
for the troops which were left beyond the Alps. He 
had a few levies with him to fill the gaps in the old 
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legions, and after a rapid survey of the stations on the 
provincial frontier he threw himself upon the passes of 
the Cevennes. It was still winter. The snow lay six 
feet thick on the mountains, and the roads at that 
season were considered impracticable even for single 
travellers. The Auvergne rebels dreamt of nothing so 
little as of Caesar's coming upon them at such a time 
and from such a quarter. He forced his way. He fell 
on them while they were lying in imagined security, 
Vercingetorix and his army being absent watching 
the iEldui, and letting loose his cavalry, he laid their 
country waste. Vercingetorix, he knew, would fly back 
at the news of his arrival ; and he had already made 
his further plans. He formed a strong entrenched 
camp, where he left Decimus Brutus iu charge, telling 
him that he would return as quickly as possible; and, 
unknown to any one, lest the troops should lose courage 
at parting with him, he flew across through an enemy’s 
country with a handful of attendants to Vienne, on the 
Rhone, where some cavalry from the province lmd been 
sent to wait for him. Vercingetorix, supposing him 
still to be in the Auvergne, thought only of the camp 
of Brutus ; and C&sar, riding day and night through 
the doubtful territories of the ^Edui, reached the two 
legions which were quartered near Auxerre. Thence 
he sent for the rest to join him, and he was at the 
head of his army before Vercingetorix knew that only 
Brutus was in front of him. The ./Edui, Crnsur trusted, 
would now remain faithful. But the problem before 
him was still most intricate. The grass had not begun 
to grow. Rapid movement was essential to prevent the 
rebel confederacy from consolidating itself; but rapid 

z 
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movements with a large force required supplies; and 
whence were the supplies to come? Some risks had to 
be run, but to delay was the most dangerous of all. On 
the defeat of the Helvetii, Crcsar had planted a colony of 
them at Gorgobines, near Nevers, on the Loire. These 
colonists, called Boii, had refused to take part in the 
rising; and Vercingetorix, turning in contempt from 
Brutus, had gone off to punish them. Crcsar ordered 
the /Edui to furnish his commissariat, sent word to the 
Boii that he was coming to their relief, swept through 
the Senones, that, he might leave no enemy in kin rear, 
and then advanced on Gien, where the Roman traders 
had been murdered, nnd which tko Carnutes still occu- 
pied in force. There was a bridge there over the Loire, 
by which they tried to escape in the night. Crcsar 
had beset the passage. He took the wholo of them 
prisoners, plundered and burnt the town, gave the 
spoil to his troops, and then crossed the river and went 
up to help the Boii. He took Nevers. Vercingetorix, 
who was hastening to its relief, ventured his first battle 
with him ; but the cavalry, on which the Gauls most 
depended, were scattered by Crcsar’s German horse. He 
was entirely beaten, and Crcsar turned next to Avaricum 
(Bourges), a rich and strongly fortified town of the 
Bituriges. From past experience Crcsar had gathered 
that the Gauls were easily excited, and as easily dis- 
couraged. If ho could reduce Bourges, he hoped that 
t his part of the country would return to its allegiance. 
Perhaps I10 thought that Vercingetorix himself would 
give up the struggle. But he had to deal with a spirit 
and with a mau different from any which lie had hitherto 
encountered. Disappointed in his political expectations, 
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baffled iu strategy, and now defeated in open fight, the 
young chief of the Arverni had only learnt that he had 
taken a wrong mode of carrying on the war, and that 
he was wasting his real advantages. Battles in the field 
he saw that ho would lose. But the Roman numbers 
were limited, and his were infinite. Tens of thousands 
of gallant young men, with their light, active horses, 
were eager for any work on which he might set them. 
They could scour the country far and wide. They could 
cut off Ciesar’s supplies. They could turn the fields into 
a blackened wilderness before him on whichever side ho 
might turn. The hearts of the people were with him. 
They consented to a universal sacrifice. They burnt 
their farmsteads. They burnt their villages. Twenty 
towns (so called) of the Bituriges were consumed in a 
single day. The tribes adjoining caught the enthu- 
siasm. The horizon at night was a ring of blazing fires. 
Vercingetorix was lor burning Bourges also ; but it was 
the sacred homo of the Bituriges, the one spot which 
they implored to bo allowed to save, the most beautiful 
city in all Gaul. Rivers defended it on three sides, and on 
the fourth there were swamps and marshes which could 
be passed only by a narrow ridge. Within the walls 
the people had placed the best of their property, and 
Vercingetorix, against his judgment, consented, in pity 
for their entreaties, that Avaricum should be defended. 
A strong garrison was left inside. Vercingetorix en- 
trenched himself in the forests sixteen miles distant, 
keeping watch over Ciesar’s communications. The place 
could only be taken by regular approaches, during which 
the army had to be fed. The .dSdui were negligent. 
The feeble Boii, grateful, it seemed, for Ciesar’s treat- 
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raent of them, exerted themselves to the utmost, but 
their small resources were soon exhausted. For many 
days the legions were without bread. The cattle had 
been driven into the woods. It came at last to actual 
famine . 1 ‘ But not one word was heard from them,’ says 
Ca?sar, ‘ unworthy of the majesty of the Roman people 
or their own earlier victories.’ He told them that if 
the distress became unbearable he would raise the siege. 
With one voice they entreated him to persevere. They 
had served many years with him, they said, and had 
never abandoned any enterprise which they had under- 
taken. They were ready to endure any degree of hard- 
ship before they would leave unavenged their country- 
men who had been murdered at Gien. 

Vercingetorix, knowing that the Romans were in 
difficulties, ventured nearer. Ca'sar surveyed his posi- 
tion. It had been well chosen behind a deep morass. 
The legions clamoured to be allowed to advance and 
attack him, but a victory, he saw, would be dearly pur- 
chased. No condemnation could be too severe for him, 
I10 said, if he did not hold the lives of his soldiers dearer 
than his own interest , 2 and he led them back without 
indulging their eagerness. 

The siege work was unexpectedly difficult. The in- 
habitants of the Loire country were skilled artisans, 
trained in mines and ironworks. The walls, built of 
alternate layers of- stone and timber, were forty feet in 
thickness, and could neither be burnt nor driven in 
with the ram. The town could be taken only with the 
of an ngger — a bank of turf and 

1 4 Kxtrcina fames .’ — Dc B(U. OaII. t vii. 17. 

a 4 SumiuA bo iniquitatia condeinuari debcro uiai corum vitam §ul 
taluto lmbcat cariorem.' 


faggots raised 
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against the wall of sufficient height to overtop the 
fortifications. The weather was cold and wet. but the 
legions worked with such a will that in twenty-five 
days they had raised their bank at last, a hundred 
yards in width and eighty feet high. As the work 
drew near its end Ciesar himself lay out all night among 
the men, encouraging them. One morning at daybreak 
he observed that the agger was smoking. The ingeni- 
ous Gauls had undermined it and set it on lire. At 
the same moment they appeared along the walls with 
pitch-balls, torches, laggots, which they hurled in to 
feed the flames. There was an instant of contusion, 
but Ciesar uniformly had two legions under arms while 
the rest were working. The Gauls fought with a 
courage which called out his warm admiration. He 
watched them at the points of greatest danger falling 
under the shots from the scorpions, and others stepping 
undaunted into their places to fall in the same way. 
Their valour was unavailing. They were driven in, 
and the flames were extinguished ; the agger was level 
with the walls, and defence was no longer possible. 
The garrison intended to slip away at night through 
the ruins to join their friends outside. The wailing ol 
the women was heard in the Roman camp, and escape 
was made impossible. The morning after, in a tempest 
of rain and wind, the place was stormed. The legion- 
aries, excited by the remembrance of Gien and the long 
resistance, slew every human being that they found, 
men, women, and children all alike. Out of forty 
thousand who were within the walls eight hundred 
only, that had fled at the first sound of the attack, 
made their way to the camp of Vercingetorix. 
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Undismayed by the calamity, Vercingetorix made use 
of it to sustain the determination of his followers. 
He pointed out to them that he had himself opposed 
the defence. The Romans had defeated them, not by 
superior courage, but by superior science. The heart 
of the whole nation was united to force the Romans out 
of Gaul, and they had only to persevere in a course of 
action where science would be useless, to be sure of 
success in the end. He fell back upon his own count ry, 
taking special care of the poor creatures who had 
escaped from the carnage ; and the effect of the storm- 
ing of Bourgea was to make tho national enthusiasm 
hotter and fiercer than before. 

The Romans found in the town large magazines 
of corn and other provisions, which had been laid in 
for the siege, and Cmsar remained there some days 
to refresh his troops. The winter was now over. The 
/Edui were giving him anxiety, and as soon as he 
could he moved to Decize, a frontier town belonging to 
them on the Loire, almost in the very centre of France. 
Tho anti-Roman faction were still influential. He 
called a council of the principal persons, and, to secure 
the fidelity of so important a tribe, he deposed tho 
reigning chief, and appointed another who had been 
nominated by the Druids . 1 He lectured the iEdui on 
their duty, bade them furnish him with ten thousand 
men, who wore to take charge of the commissariat, 
and then divided his army. Labienus, with four legions, 
was sent to compose tho country between Sens and 
Paris. He himself, with the remaining six legions, 
ascended the right bank of the Allier towards Gergovis 

1 Lk bill. UalL, vii. a. 
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in search of Vercingetorix. The bridges on the Allier 
were broken, but Caesar seized and repaired one of 
them, and carried his army over. 

The town of Gergovia stood on a high plateau, where 
the rivers rise which run into the Loire on one side, 
and into the Dordogne on the other. The sides of the 
hill are steep, and only accessible at a very few places, 
and the surrounding neighbourhood is broken with 
rocky valleys. Vercingetorix lay in force outside, but 
in a situation where he could not be attacked except 
at disadvantage, and with his communication with the 
fortress secured. He was departing again from his 
general plan for the campaign in allowing Gergovia to 
be defended; but it was the central home of his own tribe, 
and the result showed that he wus right in believing it 
to be impregnable. Caesar saw that it was too 6trong 
to be stormed, aud that it could only be taken after long 
operations. After a few skirmishes ho seized a spur/*- 
of the plateau, which cut otF the garrison from their 
readiest water-supply, and he formed an entrenched 
camp upon it. Ho was studying the rest of the problem 
when bad news came that the zEdui were wavering 
a<raiu. The ten thousand men had been raised as he 
had ordered, but on their way to join him they had 
murdered the Roman officers in charge of them, aud 
were preparing to go over to Vercingetorix. Leaving 
two legions to guard his works, he intercepted the 
/“Eduan contingent, took them prisoners, and protected 
their lives. In his absence Vercingetorix attacked 
the camp wnth determined fury. The fighting had been 
desperate, and Ciesar only returned in time to save it. 
'l"he reports from the zEdui were worse aud worse. 
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'-The patriotic faction had the upper hand, and with the 
same passionate determination to commit themselves 
irrevocably which had been shown before at Gien, they 
had massacred every Homan in their territory. It was 
no time for delaying over a tedious siege: Ca?sar was on 
the point of raising it, when accident brought on a battle 
under the walls. An opportunity seemed to offer itself 
of capturing the place by escalade, which part of the 
army attempted contrary to orders. They fought with 
more than their usual gallantry. The whole scene was 
visible from the adjoining hills, the Celtic women, with 
long streaming hair, wildly gesticulating on the walls. 
The Homans were driven back with worse loss than 
they had yet met with in Gaul. Forty-six officers and 
seven hundred men had been killed. 

Caesar was never more calm than under a reverse. 
He addressed the legions the next day. He compli- 
mented their courage, but he said it was for the general 
and not for them to judge when assaults should lie tried. 
Ho saw the facts of the situation exactly ns they were. 
His army was divided. Labienus was far away with a 
separate command. The whole of Gaul was in flames. 
To persevere at. Gergovia would only be obstinacy, and 
he accepted the single military failure which he met 
with when present in person through the whole of his 
Gallic campaign. 

Difficulties of all kinds were now thickening. Cajsar 
had placed magazines in Nevers, and had trusted them to 
an /Eduan garrison. The /Eduans burnt the town and 
carried the stores over the Loire to their own strongest 
fortress, Bi bract© (Mont Bcnuvray). The river hod 
risen from the melting of the snows, and could not be 
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crossed without danger ; and to feed the army in its pre- 
sent position was no longer possible. To retreat u[>ou the 
province would be a confession of defeat. The passes 
of the Cevennes would be swarming with enemies, and 
Labienus with his four legions in the west might be cut 
off. With swift decision he marched day and night to 
the Loire. He found a ford where the troops could cross 
with the water at their armpits. He sent his horse over 
and cleared the banks. The army passed safely. Food 
enough and in plenty was found in the iEduan’s count ry, 
and without waiting he pressed on towards Sens to re- 
unite his forces. He understood the Gauls, and foresaw 
what must have happened. 

Labienus, when sent on his separate command, had 
made .Sens his headquarters. All along the Seine the 
country was in insurrection. Leaving the new Italian 
levies at the station, he went with his experienced troops 
down the left bank of the river till he came to the 
Essonne. He found the Gauls entrenched on the other 
side, and, without attempting to force the passage, he 
marched back to Melon, where he repaired a bridge 
which the Gauls lmd broken, crossed over, and descended 
without interruption to Paris. The town had been 
burnt, and the enemy were watching him from the 
further bank. At this moment he heard of the retreat 
from Gergovia, and of the rebellion of the iEdui. He 
understood at once that he must now look for a rising 
in Belgium. Report had said that Caesar was falling 
back on the province. He did not believe it. Caesar, 
he knew, would not desert him. His own duty, there- 
fore, was to make his way back to Sens. But to leave 
the army of Gauls to accompany his retreat on the 
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opposite side of the Seine, with the tribes rising on all 
sides, was to expose himself to the certainty of being 
intercepted. ‘ In these sudden difficulties,’ says Caesar, 

1 he took counsel from the valour of his mind .' 1 He 
had brought a lleet of barges with him from Melun. 
These he sent down unperceived to a point at the bend 
of the river four miles below Paris, and directed them 
lo wait for him there. When night fell he detached a 
few cohorts, with orders to go up the river in boats as if 
they were retreating, splushing their oars, and making 
as much noise ns possible. He himself, with three 
legions, stole silently in the darkness to his barges, and 
passed over without being observed. The Gauls, sup- 
|>osiug the whole army to be in flight, for Sens, were 
breaking up their camp to follow in loistorous con- 
fusion. Lnbienus fell upon them, bidding his Romans 
tight, as if Ciesar was present in person ; and the courage 
with which the Gauls fought in their surprise only 
made t he overthrow more complete. The insurrection 
in the north-west was for the moment paralysed, and 
Lubienus, secured by his ingenious and brilliant vic- 
tory, returned to his quarters without further accident. 
There C;esar came to him as he expected, and the army 
was once more together. 

Meanwhile the failure at Gergovia lmd kindled the 
enthusiasm of the central districts into white hoat. The 
vEdui, the most powerful of all the tribes, were now at 
one with their countrymen, and Bibrncte became the 
focus of the national army. The young Vercingetorix 
was elected sole commander, and his plan, as before, 

1 'Tin ilia aubito ditticulUtibua objectu ab annul virtute cuuailiuu) 
petcbat’ 
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was to starve the Romans out. Flying bodies harassed 
the borders of the province, so that no reinforcements 
could reach them from the south. Caesar, however, 
amidst his conquests had the art of making staunch 
friends. What the province could not supply he ob- 
tained from his allies across the Rhine, and he furnished 
himself with bodies of German cavalry, which when 
mounted on Roman horses proved invaluable. In the 
new form which the insurrection had assumed the 
idSdui were the first to be attended to. Caesar advanced 
leisurely upon them, through the high country at the 
rise of the Seine and the Marne, towards Alesia, or 
Alice St. Reine. Vercingetorix watched him at ten 
miles’ distance. Ho supposed him to be making for 
the province, and his intention was that Ciesar should 
never reach it. The Celts at all times have been fond 
of emphatic protestations. The young heroes swore a 
solemn oath that they would not see wife or children 
or parents more till they had ridden twice through the 
Roman army. In this mood they encountered Cmsar 
in the valley of the Vingeanne, a stream which falls 
into the Saone, and they met the fate which necessarily 
befell them when their ungovernable multitudes en- 
gaged the legions in the open field. They were de- 
feated with enormous loss; not they riding through 
the Roman army, but themselves ridden over and hewn 
down by the German horsemen and sent Hying for fifty 
miles over the hills into Alice St. Reine. C;esar followed 
close behind, driving Vercingetorix within the lines of 
the fortress ; and the siege of Alesia, one of the most 
remarkable exploits in all military history, was at once 
undertaken. 
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Alesia, like Gergovia, stands on a hill sloping off all 
round, with steep and, in places, precipitous sides. It 
lies between two small rivers, the Ose and the Oserain, 
both of which fall into the Brenne, and thence into 
the Seine. Into this peninsula, with the rivers on each 
side of him, Vercingetorix had thrown himself with 
eighty thousand men. Alesia was a position of extra- 
ordinary strength. There was abundant water. The 
rivers formed natural trenches. Below the town to the 
east they ran parallel for three miles through an open 
alluvial plain before they reached the Brenne. In every 
other direction rose rocky hills of equal height with the 
central plateau, originally perhaps one wide tableland, 
tlirough which the water had ploughed out the valleys. 
To attack Vercingetorix where he had placed himself was 
out of the question ; but to blockade him there, to cap- 
ture the leader of the insurrection and his whole army, 
and so in one blow make an end with it, on a survey 
of the sit uat ion seemed not impossible. The Gauls had 
thought of nothing less than of being besieged. The 
provisions laid in could not be considerable, and so 
enormous a multitude could not hold out many days. 

At once the legions were set to work cutting trenches 
or building walls as the form of the ground allowed. 
Camps were formed at different spots, and twenty-three 
strong blockhouses at the points which were least 
defensible. The lines where the circuit was completed 
rA'^jve re eleven miles long. The part most exposed was 
The broad level meadow which spread out to the west 
towards the Brenne river. Vercingetorix had looked 
ou for a time, not understanding what was happening 
to him. When he did understand it, he made desperate 
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efforts on his side to break the net before it closed 
about him. But he could do nothin". The Gauls 
could not face the Roman entrenchments. Their 
cavalry were cut to pieces by the German horse. The 
only hope was in help from without, and before the 
lines were entirely finished horsemen were sent, out 
with orders to ride for their lives into every district 
in Gaul and raise the entire nation. The crisis had 
come. If the countrymen of Vercingetorix were 
worthy of their fathers, if the enthusiasm with which 
they had risen for freedom was not a mere emotion, but 
the expression of a real purpose, their young leader 
called on them to come now, every man of them, and 
seize C&*sar in the trap into which he had betrayed 
himself. If, on the other hand, they were careless, if 
they allowed him and his eighty thousand men to 
perish without an effort to save them, the independence 
which they had ceased to deserve would be lost for ever. 
He had food, he bade the messengers say, for thirty days-, 
by thrifty management it might be made to last a lew 
days longer. In thirty days he should look for relief. 

The horsemen sped away like the bearers of (he fiery 
cross. Cffisar learnt from deserters that they had gone 
out, and understood the message which they carried. 
Already he was besieging an army far outnumbering his 
own. If he persevered, he knew that he might count 
with certainty on being attacked by a second army 
immeasurably larger. But the time allowed for the 
collection of so many men might serve also to prepare 
for their reception. Vercingetorix said rightly that 
the Romans won their victories, not by superior 
courage, but by superior science. The same power of 
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measuring the exact facts of the situation which deter- 
mined Caesar to raise the siege of Gergovia decided him 
to hold on at Alesia. He knew exactly, to begin with, 
how long Vercingetorix could hold out. It was easy 
for him to collect provisions within his lines which 
would feed his own army a few days longer. Fortifica- 
tions the same in kind as those which prevented the 
tasieged from breaking out would serve equally to keep 
the assailants off. His plan was to make a second line 
of works — nn exterior line ns well as an interior line; 
and ns the extent to bo defended would thus be doubled, 
he made them of a peculiar construction, to enable one 
man to do the work of two. There is no occasion to 
describe the rows of ditches, dry and wet ; the staked pit- 
falls; the gorvi, pronged instruments like the branching 
horns of a stag ; the stimuli, barbed spikes treacher- 
ously concealed to impale the unwary and hold him 
fnst when caught, with which the ground w’ns sown 
in irregular rows; the vallns and the lorica, and all 
the varied contrivances of Homan engineering genius. 
Military students will read the particulars for them- 
selves in Ciesar’s own language. Enough that the 
work was done within the time, the legions keeping in 
perfect good humour, and jesting on their commander’s 
ingenuity. Vercingetorix now and then burst out on 
the working parties, but produced no effect. They 
knew what they were to expect when the thirty dayB 
were out ; but they knew their leader, and had absolute 
confidence in his judgment. 

Meanwhile, on all sides, the Gauls were responding to 
the call. From every quarter, even from far-off parts of 
lielgium, horse and foot came streaming along the roads. 
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Commins of Arras, Caesar's old friend, who had gone 
with him to Britain, was caught with the same frenzy, 
and was hastening among the rest to help to end him. 
At last two hundred and fifty thousand of the best fight- 
ing men that Gaul could produce had collected at the 
appointed rendezvous, and advanced with the easy con - 1 
viction that the mere impulse of so mighty a force 
would sweep Caesar off the earth. They weio late in 
arriving. The thirty days had passed, and there were 
no signs of the coming deliverers. Eager eyes were 
straining from the heights of the plateau ; but nothing 
was seen save the tents of the legions or the busy units 
of men at work on the walls and trenches. Anxious 
debates were hold among the beleaguered chiefs. The 
faint-hearted wished to surrender before they were 
starved. Others were in favour of a desperate effort 
to cut their way through or die. One speech Caesar 
preserves for its remarkable and frightful ferocity. A 
prince of Auvergne said that the Romans conquered 
to enslave and beat down the laws and liberties of 
free nations under the lictors’ axes ; he proposed that 
sooner than yield to such tyrants they should kill and 
eat those who were useless for fighting. 

Vercingetorix, to prevent the adoption of so horrible 
an expedient, ordered the peaceful inhabitants, with 
their wives and children, to leave the town. Ctesar 
forbade them to pass his lines. Cruel — but war is 
cruel ; and where a garrison is to bo reduced by famine 
the laws of it are inexorable. 

But the day of expected deliverance dawned at last. 
Five miles beyond the Brenne the dust-clouds of the 
approaching host were seen, and then the glitter of 
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their lances and their waving pennons. They swam 
the river. They filled the plain below the town. From 
the heights of Alesia the whole scene lay spread under 
the feet of the besieged. Vercingetorix came down on 
the slope to the edge of the first trench, prepared to 
cross when the turn of battle should give him a chance 
to strike. Ciesar sent out his German horse, and stood 
himself watching and directing from the spur of an 
adjoining hill. The Gauls had brought innumerable 
archers with them. The horse flinched slightly under 
fhe showers of arrows, and shouts of triumph rose from 
the lines of the town ; but the Germans rallied again, 
sent the cavalry of the Gauls flying, and hewed down 
the unprotected archers. Vercingetorix fell back sadly 
to his camp on the hill, and then for n day there was 
a pause. The relieving army had little food with them, 
and, if they acted at all, must act quickly. They scattered 
over the country collecting faggots to fill the trenches, 
and making ladders to storm the walls. At midnight 
they began their assault on the lines in the plain ; and 
Vercingetorix, hearing by the cries that the work had 
begun, gave his own signal for a general sally. The 
Roman arrangements had been completed long before. 
Every man knew his post. The slings, the crossbows, 
the scorpions were all at hand and in order. Mark 
Antony and Cuius Trebonius had each a flying division 
under them to carry help where the pressure was most 
severe. The Gauls were caught on the cervi, impaled 
outlie stimuli, and fell in heaps under the bolts and 
balls which were poured from the walls. They could 
make no impression, and fell back at daybreak beaten 
and dispirited. Vercingetorix had been unable even 
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to pass the moats and trenches, and did not come into 
action till his friends had abandoned the attack. 

The advantage of the Gauls lay in their enormous 
numbers. The Romans were distributed in a ring now 
fourteen miles in extent. On the north side, beyond 
the Ose, the works were incomplete, owing to the 
nature of the ground, and their lines lay on the slope 
of the hills descending towards the river. Sixty thou- 
sand picked men leit the Gauls’ camp before dawn; 
they stole round by a distant route, and remained con- 
cealed in a valley till the middle of the day. At noon 
they came over the ridge at the Romans’ back ; and 
they had the best of the position, being able to attack 
from above. Their appearance was the signal for a 
general assault on all sides, and for a determined sally 
by Vercingetorix from within. Thus before, behind, 
and everywhere, the legions were assailed at the same 
moment; and Caesar observes that the cries of battle in 
the rear are always more trying to men than the tiercest 
onset upon them in front; because what they cannot 
see they imagine more formidable than it is, and they 
depend for their own safety on the courage of others. 

Caesar had taken his stand where he could command 
the whole action. There was no smoke in those engage- 

O o 

ments, and the scene was transparently visible. Both 
sides felt that the deciding trial had come. In the 
plain the Gauls made no more impression than on the 
preceding day. At the weak point on the north the 
Romans were forced back down the slope, out of their 
positions. Caesar saw the peril, and sent Labienus with 
six cohorts to their help. Vercingetorix had seen it 
also, and attacked the interior lines at the same spot. 

2 A 
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Decimus Brntns was then despatched also, and then 
Caius Fabius. Finally, when the lighting grew des- 
perate, he left his own station ; he called np the 
reserves which had not yet been engaged, and he rode 
across the field, conspicuous in his scarlet dress and 
with his bare head, cheering on the men as he passed 
each point where they were engaged, and hastening to 
the scene where the chief danger lay. He sent round 
a few squadrons of horse to the back of the hills which 
the Gauls had crossed in the morning. He himself 
joined Labienus. Wherever he went he carried enthu- 
siasm along with him. The legionaries (lung away their 
darts and rushed upon the enemy sword in hand. The 
cavalry appeared above on the heights. The Gauls 
wavered, broke, and scattered. The German horse were 
among them, hewing down the brave but now helpless 
patriots who had come with such high hopes and had 
fought so gallantly. Out of the sixty thousand that 
had sallied forth in the morning, all but a draggled 
remnant lay dead on the hill-sides. Seventy-four stan- 
dards were brought in to Cnasar. The besieged retired 
into Alice again in despair. The vast hosts that were 
to have set them free melted away. In the morning 
they were streaming over the country, making back for 
their homes, with C.esar’s cavalry behind them, cutting 
them down and capturing them in thousands. 

The work was done. The most daring feat in the 
military annals of mankind had been successfully accom- 
plished. A Roman army which could not at the utmost 
have amounted to fifty thousand men had held blockaded 
an army of eighty thousand — not weak Asiatics, but 
European soldiers, as strong and as brave individually 
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as the Italians were; and they had defeated, beaten, 
and annihilated another army which had come ex- 
pecting to overwhelm them, five times as large ns their 
own. 

Seeing that all was over, Vercingetorix called the 
chiefs about him. He had gone into the war, he said, 
for no object of his own, to defend the liberty of his 
country. Fortune had gone against him ; and he advised 
them to make their peace, either by killing him and 
sending his head to the conqueror or by delivering him 
up alive. A humble message of submission was de- 
spatched to Caesar. He demanded an unconditional 
surrender, and the Gauls, starving and hopeless, obeyed. 
The Roman general sat amidst the works in front of 
the camp while the chiefs one by one were produced 
before him. The brave Vercingetorix, as noble in his 
calamity as Caesar himself in his success, was reserved 
to be shown in triumph to the populace of Rome. The 
whole of his army were prisoners of war. The yEdui 
and Arvemi among them were set aside, and were dis- 
missed after a short detention for political reasons. The 
remainder were sold to the contractors, and the proceeds 
were distributed ns prize-money among the legions. 
Caesar passed the winter at Bibracte, receiving the sub- 
mission of the chiefs of the yEdui and of the Auvergne. 
Wounds received in war soon heal if gentle measures 
follow a victory. If tried by the manners of his age, 
Caesar was the most merciful of conquerors. His high 
aim was, not to enslave the Gauls, but to incorporate 
them in the Empire with the full privileges of Roman 
citizens. He punished no one. He was gracious and 
considerate to all, and he so impressed the central tribes 
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by his judgment and his moderation that they served 
him faithfully iu all his coming troubles, and never 
more, even iu the severest temptation, made an effort to 
recover their independence. 

Much, however, remained to be done. The insur- 
rection had shaken the whole of Gaul. The distant 
tribes had all joined in it, either actively or by sym- 
pathy ; and the patriots who had seized the control, 
despairing of pardon, thought their only hope was in 
keeping rebellion alive. During winter they believed 
themselves secure. The Caruutes of the Eure and 
Loire, under a new chief named Gutruatus , 1 and the 
Bituriges, untaught by or savage at the fate of Bourges, 
were still defiant. Wheu the winter was at its deepest, 
Cajsar suddenly appeared across the Loire. He caught 
the country people unprepared, and captured them in 
their farms. The swiftness of his marches baffled alike 
flight, and resistance; he crushed the whole district 
down, and he was again at his quarters in forty days. 
As a reward to the men who had followed him so 
cheerfully in the cold January campaign, he gave each 
private legionary 200 sesterces and each centurion 2000. 
Eighteen days’ rest was all that he allowed himself, and 
with fresh troops, and in storm and frost, he started for 
t he Caruutes. The rebels were to have no rest till they 
submitted. The Bellovaci were now out also. The 
Remi alone of all the Gauls had continued faithful in 
the rising of Vercingetorix. The Bellovaci, led by Com- 
mius of Arras, were preparing to bum the territory of 
the Remi as a punishment. Commius was not as guilty, 
perhaps, as he seemed. Labienus had suspected him of 

1 Gudrund ? The word has a German sound. 
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intending mischief when he was on the Seine in the 
past summer, and had tried to entrap and kill him. 
Anyway, Caesars first object was to show the Gauls that 
no friends of Rome would be allowed to suffer, lie in- 
vaded Normandy ; ho swept the country, lie drove the 
Bellovaci and the Carnutes to collect in another "rent 
army to defend themselves; he set upon them with his 
usual skill, and destroyed 1 hem. Commius escaped over 
the Rhine to Germany. Gutruatus was taken. Caesar 
would have pardoned him ; but the legions were grow- 
ing savage at these repeated and useless commotions, 
and insisted on his execution. The poor wretch was 
flogged till he was insensible, and his head was cut off 
by the lictor’s axe. 

All Gaul was now submissive, its spirit broken, and, 
as the event proved, broken finally, except in the south- 
west Eight years out of the ten of Ciesar's govern- 
ment had expired. In one corner of the country only 
the dream still survived that if the patriots could hold 
out till Caisar was gone, Celtic liberty might yet have 
a chance of recovering itself. A single tribe on the 
Dordogne, relying on the strength of n fortress in a 
situation resembling that of Gergovia, persisted in re- 
sistance to the Roman authority. The spirit of national 
independence is like a fire : so long as a spark remains 
a conflagration can again be kindled, and Ciesar felt 
that he must trample out the last ember that was alive. 
Uxellodunum — so the place was named — stood on an 
inaccessible rock, and was amply provisioned. It could 
be taken only as Edinburgh Castle was once taken, by 
cutting off its water ; and the ingenious tunnel may 
still be seen by which the Roman engineers tapped the 
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spring that supplied the garrison. They too had then 
to yield, and the war in Gaul was over. 

The following winter Cffisar spent at Arras. He 
wished to hand over his conquests to his successor not 
only subdued but reconciled to subjection. He invited 
the chiefs of all the tribes to come to him. He spoke 
to them of the future which lay open to them as mem- 
bers of a splendid Imperial State. He gave them inag- 
nilicent presents. He laid no impositions either on the 
lenders or their people, and they went to their homes 
personally devoted to their conqueror, contented with 
their condition, and resolved to maintain the peace 
which was now established — a unique experience in 
political history. The Norman Conquest of England 
alone in the least resembles it. In the spring of 50 
Cffisar went to Italy. Strange tilings had happened 
meanwhile in Rome. So long as there was a hope that 
Ciesar would be destroyed by the insurrection the ill- 
minded Senate had waited to lot the Gauls do the work 
for him. The chance was gone. He had risen above 
his perils more brilliant than ever, and nothing now was 
left to them but to defy and trample on him. Servius 
Galba, who was favourable to Cmsar, had stood for the 
consulship for 49, and hod received a majority of votes. 
The election was set aside on some formal pretence. 
Two patricians, Lentulus and Caius Marcellus, were 
declared to have been legally elected, and their avowed 
purpose was to strip the conqueror of Gaul of his 
honours and rewards. 1 The people of his own Cia- 

1 ' luaoli: titer Ailvumarii sui gloriabantur L. Ltmtiilum etO. Mnrcvlluiu 
commies creator, qui omucm honorum et dignitatem Gagarin oxH|H»liarwut 
Krwptum Servio GalUa oonsuUtuw cum ia uiulto plus gratis suffragi* 
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alpine Province desired to show that they at least had 
no sympathy with such envenomed animosities. In the 
colonies in Lombardy and Venetia Ciesar was received 
with the most passionate demonstrations ot affection. 
The towns were dressed out with flairs and flowers. 
The inhabitants crowded into the streets with their 
wives and children to look at him as he passed. Ihe 
altars smoked with offerings ; the temples were thronged 
with worshippers praying the immortal gods to bless 
the greatest of the Romans. He had yet one more 
year to govern. After a brief stay he rejoined his army. 
He spent the summer in organising the administration 
of the different districts and assigning his officers their 
various commands. That he did not at this time con- 
template any violent interference with the Constitution 
may be proved by the distribution of his legions, which 
remained stationed far away in Belgium and on the 
Loire. 

i«quu valuinaet, quod aibi coujuuctua et faimliuriUte ot neoeaaitudiue 
legfttionia enact.’ — Ju li llirtii Dc UAL (Jail., viiL MX 
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no 5 i. CRASSUS had been destroyed by the Partisans. The 
nomination of his successor lay with the Senate, and 
the Senate gave a notable evidence of their incapacity 
for selecting competent, governors for the provinces by 
appointing in his place Ctesar’s old colleague, Bibnlus. 
In their whole number there was no such fool as Bibulus. 
When he arrived in Syria he shut himself into a fortified 
town, leaving the Partitions to plunder and burn at their 
pleasure. Cicero mocked at him. The Senate thanked 
him for his distinguished sendees. The few serious men 
in Home thought that Cajsar or Pompey should bo sent 
out ; 1 or, if they could not be spared, at least one of the 
consuls of the year — Sulpicius Rufus or Marcus Mar- 
cellos. But the consuls were busy with home politics, 
and did not wish to go, nor did they wish that others 
should go and gat her laurels instead of them. Therefore 
nothing was done at all , 2 and Syria was left to fate and 
Bibulus. The consuls and the aristocracy had, in fact, 
more serious matters to attend to. Cresar’s time was 
running out, and when it was over he had been promised 
the consulship. That consulship the faction of the con- 
servatives had sworn t hat he should never hold. Cato 
was threatening him with impeachment, blustering that 

1 ‘ CotHua awl Ciccroneni,* Ad Pavu % viiL la 3 /b 
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he should be tried under a guard, as Milo had been. 1 
Marcellus was saying openly that he would call him 
home in disgrace before his term was over. Como, one 
of the most thriving towns in the north of Italy, had 
been enfranchised by Caesar. An eminent citizen from 
Como happening to be at Rome, Marcellus publicly 
Hogged him, and bade him go back and tell his fellow 
townsmen the value of Ciesar’s gift to them. Cicero saw 
the folly of such actions ; 2 but. the aristocracy were mad 
— mad with pride and conscious guilt and fear. The ten 
years of Csesar’s government would expire at the end of 
49. The engagement had been entered into that he was 
to see his term out with his army and to return to Rome 
for 48 — as consul. They remembered his first consul- 
ship and what he had done with it, and the laws which 
he had passed — laws which they could not repeal ; vet 
how had they observed them ? If lie had been too 
strong for them all when he was but one of themselves, 
scarcely known beyond the Forum and senate-house, 
what would he do now, when he was recognised as the 
greatest soldier which Rome had produced, the army, 
the people, Italy, the provinces, all adoring his name ? 
Consul again he could not, must not be. Yet how 
could it be prevented ? It was useless now to bribe 
the Comitia, to work with clubs and wirepullers . The 
enfranchised citizens would come to vote for Cmsar 
from every country town. The legionaries to a man 
would vote for him ; and even in the venal city he was 

1 Sactoniu*, Dt Vtid Julii Ortaru. 

1 ‘Mnro'lluH fa*de de Coincnai. Etsi ille inagistratum non gcsserat, 
erat tainen Trantpadanu*. ItA mihi videtur non minus utomachi noatri 
ac Caecum fecit**.' — To AUicus, v. n. 
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the idol of the hour. No fault could be found with his 
administration. His wars had paid their own expenses. 
He had doubled the pay of his troops, but his military 
chest was still full, and his own wealth seemed bound- 
less. He was adorning the Forum with new and costly 
buildings. Senators, knights, young men of rank who 
had been extravagant, had been relieved by his gene- 
rosity and were his pensioners. Gaul might havo been 
impatient at its loss of liberty, but no word of com- 
plaint was heard against C;esar for oppressive govern- 
ment. The more genius he had shown, the more for- 
midable he was. Let him bo consul, and he would be 


the master of them all. 

Cmsar has been credited with far-reaching designs. 
It has been assumed that in early life he had meditated 
the overthrow of the Constitution ; that he pursued his 
purpose steadily through every stage in his career, and 
that he sought the command of Gaul only to obtain an 
army devoted to him which would execute' his will. It has 
not seemed incredible that a man of middle age under- 
took the conquest of a country of which nothing was 
known save that it was inhabited by warlike races, who 
more than once had threatened to overrun Italy and 
destroy Home; that he went through ten years of 
desperate fighting exposed to a thousand dangers from 
the sword, from exposure and hardship ; that for ten 
years he had banished himself from Rome, uncertain 
whether he would ever see it again ; and that he had 
ventured upon all this with no other object than that 
of eventually controlling domestic politics. A lunatic 
might have entertained such a scheme, but not a Caesar. 
The Senate knew him. They knew what he had done. 
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They knew what he would now do, and tor this reason i 
they feared and hated him. Ciesar was a reformer, f 
He had long seen that the Roman Constitution was too ! 
narrow for the functions which had lallen to it, and 
that it was degenerating into an instrument of tyranny 
and injustice. The courts of law were corrupt ; the 
elections were corrupt. The administration of the pro- 
vinces was a scandal and a curse. The soil of Italy hud 
become a monopoly of capitalists, and the inhabitants 
of it a population of slaves. He had exerted himself to 
stay the mischief at its fountain, to punish bribery, to 
punish the rapacity of proconsuls and proprietors, to 
purify the courts, to maintain respect for the law. Ho 
had endeavoured to extend t he franchise, to raise the 
position of the liberated slaves, to replace upon the land 
a free race of Roman citizens. The old Roman senti- 
ment, the consciousness of the greatness of the country 
and of its mighty destinies, was chiefly now to be found 
in the armies. In the families of veteran legionaries, 
spread in farms over Italy and the provinces, the 
national spirit might revive; and, with a due share 
of jKjlitical power conceded to them, an enlarged and 
purified constituency might control the votes of the 
venal populace of the city. These were Cicsar’s designs, 
so far as could have been gathered from his earlier 
actions ; but the manipulation of elections, the miser- 
able contests with disafl'ected colleagues and a hostile 
Senate, were dreary occupations for such a man as ho 
was. He was conscious of powers which in so poor u 
Bphere could find no expression. He had ambition 
doubtless — plenty of it — ambition not to pass away 
without leaving his mark on the history ol his couutry. 
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As a statesman he had done the most which could be 
done when lie was consul the first time, and he had 
afterwards sought a free field for his adventurous genius 
in a new country, and in rounding off into security the 
frontiers of the Empire on the side where danger was 
most threatening. The proudest self-confidence could 
not have allowed him at his time of life to calculate 
on returning to Rome to take up agaiu the work of 
reformation. 

Rut C«esar had conquered, lie had made a name 
for himself ns a soldier before which the Scipios and 
the Lucul Rises, the Syllas and Pompeys, paled their 
glory. Lie was coming back to lay at his country’s 
feet a province larger than Spain — not subdued only, 
but reconciled to subjugation ; a nation of warriors, as 
much devoted to him as his own legions. The aris- 
tocracy had watched his progress with the bitterest 
malignity. When he was struggling witli the lost 
spasms of Gallic liberty, they had talked in delighted 
whispers of his reported ruin. 1 But his genius had 
risen above his difficulties and shone out more glorious 
than before. When the war was over the Senate had 
been forced to vote twenty days of thanksgiving. 
Twenty days were not enough for Roman enthusiasm. 
The people made them into sixty. 

If Crcsar came to Rome as consul, the Senate knew 
too well what it might expect. What he had been 
before he would bo again, but more severe, as his power 

1 ' Quod ad Casarom crobri et non belli do eo mmorea. Sed nuaurra- 
tore* dumtaxat voniunt . . . Nequo adhuc certi quidquam oat, noquo 
luce incorta t&men vulgo jactantur. Sed inter paucos, quoa tu noati, 
palam accreto narrantur. At Domitiu® cum manus ad os apposuitl ’ — 
Cielius to Cicero, Ad Fam, t riii. I. 
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was greater. Their own guilty hearts perhaps made 
them Tear another Marian proscription. Unless his com- 
mand could be brought to an end in some far different 
form, their days of power were numbered, and the days 
of inquiry and punishment would begin. 

Cicero had for some time seen what was coming. 
He had preferred characteristically to be out of the way 
at the moment when he expected that the storm would 
break, and had accepted the government of Cilicia and 
Cyprus. He was thus absent while the active plot was 
in preparation. One great step had been gained — the 
Senate had secured Pompey. Cfesar’s greatness was 
too much for him. He could never again hope to be 
the first on the popular side, and he preferred being 
the saviour of the Constitution to playing second to a 
person whom he had patronised. Pompey ought long 
since to have been in Spain with his troops ; but he 
had stayed at Koine to keep order, and he had lingered 
on with the same pretext. The first step was to weaken 
Caesar and to provide Pompey with a force in Italy. 
The Senate discovered suddenly that Asia Minor was 
in danger from the Parthians. They voted t hat Caesar 
and Pompey must each spare a legion for the East. 
Pompey gave as his part the legion which he had lent 
to Ca-sar for the last campaign. Ca;sar was invited to 
restore it and to furnish another of his own. Caesar 
was then in Belgium. He saw the object of the demand 
perfectly clearly ; but he sent the two legions without 
a word, contenting himself with making handsome 
presents to the officers and men on their leaving him. 
When they reached Italy the Senate found that they 
were wanted for home service, and they were placed 
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under Pompey’s command in Campania. The consuls 
chosen for the year 49 1 were Lucius Cornelius Lentulus 
and Cains Marcellus, both of them Csesar’s open enemies. 
C*sar himself had been promised the consulship for 
the year 48. He was to remain with his troops till hia 
term had run out, and to be allowed to stand while 
still in command. This was the distinct engagement 
which the Assembly had ratified. After the consulai 
election had been secured in the autumn of 50 to the 
Conservative candidates, it was proposed that by a 
displacement of dates Cresar’s government should ex- 
pire, not at the close of the tenth year, but in the 
spring, on the 1st of March. Convenient constitutional 
excuses were found for the change. On the 1st of 
March he was to cease to bo governor of Gaul. A 
successor was to be named to take over his army. He 
would then have to return to Rome, and would lie at 
the mercy of his enemies. Six months would intervene 
before the next elections, during which he might be im- 
peached, incapacitated, or otherwise disposed of; while 
Pompey and his two legions could effectually provent 
any popular disturbance in his favour. The Senate 
hesitated before decisively voting tho recall. An inti- 
mation was conveyed to C;esar that he had been mistaken 
alniut his term ; it would end sooner than he had sup- 
|>osed. They waited to see how he would take it. Atticus 
thought that he would give way. His having parted 
so easily with two legions did not look like resistance. 
Marcus Ctelius, a correspondent of Cicero, who had been 
elected prretor for 49, and kept his friend informed how 
things were going on, wrote in the autumn : — 

1 800 page 374- 
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‘ All is at a standstill about the Gallic government. 
The subject has been raised, and is again postponed. 
Pompey’s view is plain, that Ccesar must leave hi? pro- 
vince after the 1st of March; . . . but he does not think 
that before that time the Senate can properly pass a 
resolution about it. After the 1st of March he will 
have no hesitation. When he was asked what lie would 
do if a tribune interposed, he said it made no differ- 
ence whether C;esar himself disobeyed the Senate, or 
provided some one else to interfere with the Senate. 

“ Suppose,” said one, “ Ca?sar wishes to be consul and to 
keep his army.” Pompey answered, “ What if ray son / 
wishes to lay a stick on my back?” ... It appears 
that Caesar will accept one or other of two conditions ; 
either to remain in his province, and postpone his claim 
for the consulship; or, if I10 can be named for the 
consulship, then to retire. Curio is all against him. 
What ho can accomplish, I know not; but I perceive this, 
that if Caesar means well, he will not l>e overthrown .’ 1 

The object of the Senate was either to ruin Ca?sar, 
if he complied with this order, or to put him in the 
wrong by provoking hue to disobedience. The scheme 
was ingenious; but if the Senate could mine, C;esar 
could countermine. Cailius said that Curio was violent 
against him ; and so Curio had been. Curio was a 
young man of high birth, dissolute, extravagant, and 
clever. His father, who had been consul five-and- 
twenty years before, was a strong aristocrat and a close 
friend of Cicero’s. The son had taken the same line ; 
but, among other loose companions, he had made the 
acquaintance, to his father’s regret, of Mark Antony, 

1 Cceliun to Ciocro, Ad Rain., riii. 8. 
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an<l though they had hitherto been of opposite politics, 
the intimacy had continued. The Senates influence 
had made Curio tribune for the year 49. Antony had 
been chosen tribune also. To the astonishment of 
everybody but Cicero, it appeared that these two, who 
were expected to neutralise each other, were about 
to work together, and to veto every resolution which 
seemed an unfair return for Cresar’s services. Scandal 
said that young Curio was in money difficulties, and 
that Ciesar had paid his debts for him. It was perhaps 
a lie invented by political malignity; but it Curio was 
purchasable, Cresar would not have hesitated to buy 
him. His habit was to take facts as they were, and 
when satisfied that his object was just, to go the 
readiest way to it. 

The desertion of their own tribune was a serious 
blow to the Senate. Cielius, who was to be prietor, 
was inclining to think that Cflesar would win, and 
therefore might take his side also. 1 he constitutional 
opposition would then be extremely strong ; and even 
l’ompey, fiercely as ho hnd spoken, doubted what to 
do. The question was raised in the Senate, whether 
the tribunes’ vetoes were to be regarded. Marcell us, 
who had Hogged the citizen of Como, voted for defying 
them, but the rest were timid. Pompey did not know 
his own mind. 1 Cselius’s account of his personal feel- 
ings in the matter represented probably those of many 
besides himself. 

‘ In civil quarrels,’ he wrote to Cicero, 4 we ought to 
go with the most honest party, as long as the contest 
lies within constitutional limits. When it is an affair 

1 CtuliuB to Cioero, Ad. Fam. t viiL 13. 
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of camps and battles, we must go with the strongest. 
Pornpey will have the Senate and the men of considera- 
tion with him. All the discontented will go with 
Caesar. I must calculate the forces on both sides, 
before I decide what I shall do .’ 1 

When the question came on next in the Senate, 
Curio, being of course instructed in Ciesar’s wishes, 
professed to share the anxiety lest there should be 
a military Dictatorship ; but he said that the danger 
was as great from Pornpey as from Caesar. He did 
not object to the recall of Caesar, but Pornpey, he 
thought, should resign his province also, and the con- 
stitution would then be out of peril. Pornpey pro- 
fessed to be willing, if the Senate desired it ; but he 
said that Ciesar must begin. Curio's proposal was so 
fair, that it gained favour both in Forum and Senate. 
The populace, who hated Pornpey, threw flowers iq>on 
the tribune as he passed. Marcellus, the consul, a 
few days later, put the question in the Senate: Was 
Csesar to be recalled ? A majority uuswered Yes. 
Was Pornpey to bo doprived of his province? The 
same majority said No. Curio then proposed that both 
Pornpey and Caesar should dismiss their armies. Out 
of three hundred and ninety-two senators present, three 
hundred and seventy agreed. Marcellus told them 
bitterly that they had voted themselves Caesar's slaves. 
But they were not all insane with envy and hatred, 
and in the midst of their terrors they retained some 
prudence, perhaps some conscience and sense of justice. 
By this time, however, the messengers who had been 
sent to communicate the Senate’s views to C»sar had 

1 Cffilioi to Ciocro, Ad Pnm.. viU. 14. 
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returned. They brought no positive answer from him- 
self; but they reported that Czesar’s troops were worn- 
out and discontented, and certainly would refuse to 
support him in any violent action. How false their 
account of the army was the Senate had soon reason 
to know ; but it was true that one, and he the most 
trusted oflicer that Csesar had, Labienus, who had 
fought through so many battles with him in the Forum 
as well as in the field, whose high talents and character 
his Commentaries could never praise sufficiently — it was 
true that Labienus had listened to the offers made 
to him. labienus had made a vast fortune in the 
war. He perhaps thought, ns other distinguished 
officers have done, that he was the person that had 
won the victories ; that without him Crosar, who was 
being so much praised and glorified, would have been 
nothing ; and that he at least was entitled to an equal 
share of the honours and rewards that might be coming; 
while if Ca'sar was to be disgraced, he might have the 
whole recompense for himself. Ciesnr heard of these 
overtures ; but he had refused to believe that Labienus 
could be untrue to him. He showed his confidence, 
and ho showed at the snme time the integrity of his own 
intentions, by appointing the officer who was suspected 
of betraying him Lieutenant-General of the Cisalpine 
Province. None the less it was true that Labienus had 
been won over. Labienus had undertaken for his com- 
rades ; and the belief that Ctesar could not depend on 
his troops renewed Pompey's courage, and gave heart 
to the faction which wished to precipitate extremities. 
The aspect of things was now’ altered. What before 
seemed rash and dangerous might be safely ventured. 
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Caesar had himself followed the messengers to Ravenna. 
To raise the passions of men to the desired heat, a re- 
port was spread that he had brought his troops across 
and was marching on Rome. Cnrio hastened off to him, 
to bring back nnder his own hand a distinct declaration 
of his views. 

It was at this crisis, in the middle of the winter 
50-49, that Cicero returned to Rome. He had held his 
government but for two years, and instead of escaping 
the catastrophe, he found himself plunged into the heart 
of it. He had managed his province well. No one ever 
suspected Cicero of being corrupt or unjust. He had 
gained some respectable successes in putting down the 
Cilician banditti. He had been named Imperator by 
his soldiers in the field after an action in which he had 
commanded ; he had been flattering himself with the 
prospect of a triumph, and had laid up money to meet 
the cost of it. The quarrel between the two great men 
whom he had so long fesfVed and flattered, and the 
necessity which might be thrown on him of declaring 
publicly on one side or the other, agitated him terribly. 
In October, as he was on his way home, he expressed 
his anxieties with his usual frankness to Atticus. 

‘ Consider the problem for me,' he said, ‘ as it affects 
myself : you advised me to keep on terms both with 
Pompey and Caesar. You bade me adhere to one be- 
cause he had been good to me, and to the other because 
he was strong. I have done so. I so ordered matters 
that no one could be dearer to either of them than 
I was. I reflected thus: while I stand by Pompey, 
I cannot hurt the Commonwealth ; if I agree with 
Caesar, I need not quarrel with Pompey ; so closely they 
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appeared to be connected. But now they are at a 
sharp issue. Each regards me as his friend, unless 
Caesar dissembles ; while Pompey is right in thinking 
that what he proposes I shall approve. I heard from 
both at the time at which I heard from you. Their 
letters were most polite. What am I to do? I don’t 
mean in extremities. If it comes to fighting, it will be 
better to be defeated with one than to conquer with the 
other. But when I arrive at Home, I shall be required 
to say if Caesar is to be proposed for the consulship in 
his absence, or if he is to dismiss his array. What must 
1 answer? Wait till I have consulted Atticus? That 
will not do. Shall I go against Caesar? Where uro 
Pompey ’s resources ? I myself took Caesar’s part about 
it. lie spoke to me on the subject at Ravenna. 1 
recommended his request to the tribunes as a reasonable 
one. Pompey talked with me also to the same purpose. 
Am 1 to change my mind ? 1 am ashamed to oppose 

him now. Will you have a fool’s opinion? I will 
apply for a triumph, ami so 1 shall have an excuse for 
not entering the city. You will laugh. But 0I1 , 1 wish 
I had remained in my province. Could I but have 
guessed what was impending ! Think for me. How 
shall I avoid displeasing Ca-sar ? He writes most kindly 
about a “ Thanksgiving ” for my success.’ 1 

Casar had touched the right point in congratulat- 
ing Cicero on his military exploits. His friends in 
the Senate had been less delicate. Bibulus had been 
thanked for hiding from the Parthiana When Cicero 
had hinted his expectations, the Senate had passed to 
the order of the day. 

1 To ifUictu, vlL 1, abridged. 
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‘ Cato,' he wrote, ‘ treats me scurvily. He gives me 
praise for justice, clemency, and integrity, which I did 
not want. What I did want he will not let me have. 
Caesar promises me everything. — Cato has given a twenty 
days’ thanksgiving to Bibulus. Pardon me, if this is 
more than I can bear. — But I am relieved from my 
worst fear. The Parthians have left Bibulus half alive .’ 1 

The shame wore olf as Cicero drew near to Rome. 
He blamed the tribunes for insisting on what he had 
himself declared to be just. ‘ Any way,’ he said, ‘ I 
stick to Pompey. When they say to me, “ Marcus 
Tullius, what do you think ?” I shall answer, “I go with 
Pompey ; ’ but privately I shall advise Pompey to come 
to terms. — We have to do with a man full of audacity 
and completely prepared. Every felon, every citizen 
who is in disgrace or ought to be in disgrace, almost 
all the young, the city mob, the tribunes, debtors, who 
are more numerous than I could have believed, all these 
are with Cu;sar. He wants nothing but a good cause, 
and war is always uncertain .' 2 

Pompey had been unwell at the beginning of De- 
cember, and hod gone for a few days into the country. 
Cicero met him on the 10th. ‘ We were two hours 

together,’ he said. ‘Pompey was delighted at my 
arrival. He spoke of my triumph, and promised to do 
his part. Ho advised me to keep away from the Senate 
till it was arranged, lest I should offend the tribunes. 
He spoke ol war as certain. Not a word did he utter 
pointing to a chance of compromise. — My comfort is 
that Caesar, to whom even his enemies had allowed a 
second consulship, and to whom fortune had given so 

1 To AUicut , tiL a. * lb. »ii 3. 
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much power, will not be so mad as to throw all this 
away.’ 1 Cicero had soou to learn that the second con- 
sulship was not so certain. On the 29th he had 
another long conversation with Pompey. 

‘Is there hope of peace?’ he wrote, in reporting 
what had piussed. ‘So far as I can gather from his 
very full expressions to me, he does not desire it. For 
he thinks thus: If Caesar be made consul, even after 
he has parted from his army, the constitution will be 
at an end. lie thinks also that when Cajsar hears of 
the preparations against him, he will drop the consul- 
ship for this year, to keep his province and his troops. 
Should he be so insane as to try extremities, Pompey 
holds him in utter contempt. • I thought, when he was 
speaking, of the uncertainties of war ; but I was relieved 
to hear a man of courage and experience talk like a 
statesman of the dangers of an insincere settlement.— 
Not only he does not seek for peace, but he Beems to 
fear it. — My own vexation is, that I must pay Caosar 
my debt, and spend thus what I had set a]>art for my 
triumph. It is indecent to owe money to a political 
antagonist.’ * 

Events were rushing on. Cicero ontered Rome the 
first week in January, to find that the Senate had begun 
work in earnest. Curio had returned from Ravenna 
with a letter from Ceosar. He had offered three alter- 
) native s. First, that the agreement already made might 
" stand, and that he might be nominated, in his absence, 
for the consulship ; or that when he left his army 

1 To A tiicus, vii. 4. 

* ' Mihi autem illud moles tiaaimum eat, quod solrcndi aunt numml 
Cnaari, et instrumentum triumph! eo oonferendum. Est ifiofxpo* dm 
roXiTtvofitrov oaae.' — lb, vli. 8. 
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Pompey should disband his Italian legions; or, lastly, 
that he should hand over Transalpine Gaul to his suc- 
cessor with eight of his ten legions, himself keeping 
the north of Italy and Illyria with two, until his elec- 
tion. It was the 1 st of January. The new consuls, 
Lentulus and Cains Marcellus, with the other magis- 
trates, had entered on their offices, and were in their 
places in the Senate. Pompey was present, and the 
letter was introduced. The consuls objected to it being 
read, but were overruled by the tribunes. The reading 
over, the consuls forbade a debate, and moved that the 
condition of the Commonwealth should be taken into 
consideration. Lentulus, the more impassioned of 
them, said that if the Senate would bo firm, ho would 
do his duty; if they hesitated and tried conciliation, 
he should take care of himself, and go over to CiEsar. 
Metellu8 Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, spoke to the 
same purpose. Pompey, he said, was ready to support 
the constitution, if the Senators were resolute. If they 
wavered, they would look in vain for future help from 
him. Marcus Marcellus, the consul of the preceding 
year, less wild than he had been when he flogged the 
Como citizen, advised delay, at least till Pompey was 
better prepared. Calidius, another senator, moved that 
Pompey should go to his province. Cmsar’s resentment 
at the detention of the two legions from the Parthiun 
war, he thought, was natural and justifiable. Marcus 
Uufus agreed with Calidius. But moderation was borne 
down by the violence of Lentulus ; and the Senate, in 
spite of themselves, 1 voted, at Scipio’s dictation, that 

1 ‘ Ioviti at coact i ’ ia Casaar’s expreaaioD. Ha wuhtxl, perbapa, to 
soften the Senate’s a&ion . — Dt Bdlo C'ivUi, L 2. 
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Cfesnr must dismiss his army before a day which was tc 
be fixed, or, in default, would be declared an enemy to 
the State. Two tribunes, Mark Antony and Cassius 
Longinus, interposed. The tribunes' veto was as old as 
their institution. It had been left standing even by 
Sylla. But the aristocracy were declaring war against 
the people. They knew that the veto was coming, and 
they had resolved to disregard it. The more passionate 
the speakers, the more they were cheered by Caesar’s 
enemies. The sitting ended in the evening without a 
finnl conclusion ; but at a meeting afterwards, at his 
house, Pompey quieted alarms by assuring the senators 
that there was nothing to fear. Caesars army he knew 
to be disaffected. He introduced the officers of the two 
legions that had been taken from Caesar, who vouched 
for their fidelity to the constitution. Some of Pompey 'a 
veterans were present, called up from their farms ; 
they were enthusiastic for their old commander. Piso, 
Ca'sar’s father-in-law, and Roscius, a pnetor, begged 
for a week’s delay, that they might go to Ca*sar, and 
explain the Senate’s pleasure. Ot hers proposed to send 
a deputation to solten the harshness of his removal. 
But lientulus, backed by Cato, would listen to nothing. 
Cato detested Cicsar as the representative of every- 
thing which ho most nbhorred. l^entulus, bankrupt and 
loaded with dobts, was looking for provinces to ruin, 
and allied sovereigns to lay presents at his feet. He 
boasted that ho would be a second Sylla . 1 When the 
Senate mot again in their places, the tribunes’ veto was 
disallowed. They ordered a general levy through Italy. 

1 ‘Bequo alto ram Core SulUm inter auot gloriatur .' — Dt BtUo Civili 

i. ♦ 
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The consuls gave Pompey the command-in-chief, with 
the keys of the treasury. The Senate redistributed the 
provinces ; giving Syria to Scipio, and in Cresar’s place 
appointing Domitius Ahenobarbus, the most inveterate 
and envenomed of bis enemies. Their authority over 
the provinces had been taken from them by law, but 
law was sot aside. Finally, they voted the State 
in danger, suspended the constitution, and gave the 
consuls absolute power. 

The final votes were taken on the 7th of January. 
A single week had sufficed for a discussion of the resolu- 
tions on which the fate of Rome depended. The Senate 
pretended to bo defending the constitution. They had 
themselves destroyed the constitution, and established 
on the ruins of it a senatorial oligarchy. The tribunes 
fled at once to Caesar. Pompey left the city for Campania, 
to join his two legions and superintend the levies. 

The unanimity which had appeared in the Senate’s 
final determination was on the surface only. Cicero, 
though present in Rome, had taken no part, and looked 
on in despair. The ‘ good ’ were shocked at Pompey ’s pre- 
cipitation. They saw that a civil war could end only in a 
despotism. 1 ‘ I have not met one man,’ Cicero said, ‘ who 
does not think it would be better to make concessions 
to Caesar than to fight him. Why fight now ? Things 
are no worse than when we gave him his additional five 
years, or agreed to let him be chosen consul in his 
absence. You wish for my opinion. I think we ought 
to use every means to escape war. But I must say 
what Pompey says. I cannot differ from Pompey.’ 2 

A day later, before the final vote had been taken, he 

1 ‘Turn cert* tyrannui exutet.' — To AUictu , viL $ 1 lb. viL 6. 
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thought still that the Senate was willing to let Caesar 
keep his province, if he would dissolve his army. The 
moneyed interests, the peasant landholders, were all on 
Caesar’s side ; they cared not even if monarchy came so 
that they might have peace. ‘ We could have resisted 
Caesar easily when he was weak,’ he wrote. ‘ Now he 
has eleven legions and as many cavalry as he chooses 
with him, the Cisalpine provincials, the Roman popu- 
lace, the tribunes, and the hosts of dissolute young men. 
Yet wo are to fight with him, or take account of him 
unconstitutionally. Fight, you say, rather than be a 
slave. Fight for what ? To be proscribed, if you are 
beaten; to be a slave still, if you win. What will you 
do then ? you ask. As the sheep follows the flock and 
the ox the herd, 60 will I follow the “good,” or those 
who are called good, but I see plainly what will come 
out of this sick state of ours. No one knows what the 
fate of war may be. But if the “ good ” are beaten, 
this much is certain, that Cmsar will bo as bloody as 
Cinna, and as greedy of other men’s properties as 
Sylla.’ > 

Once more, and still in the midst of uncertainty : — 

‘ The position is this : We must either let Ciesar 
stand for the consulship, he keeping his army with the 
Senate’s consent, or supported by the tribunes ; or we 
must persuade him to resign his province and his army, 
and so to be consul ; or if he refuses, the elections can be 
held without him, he keeping his province ; or if he for- 
bids the election through the tribunes, we can hang on 
and come to on Interrex ; or, lastly, if he brings his 
army on us, we can fight Should this be his choice, 

1 To AUieui' viL 7. abridged. 
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he will either begin at once, before we are ready, or he 
will wait till the election, when his friends will put in 
his name and it will not be received. His plea may 
then be the ill-treatment of himself, or it may be com- 
plicated further should a tribune interpose and be de- 
prived of office, and so take refuge with him. . . . You 
will say, persuade Cfesar, then, to give up his army, 
and be consul. Surely, if he will agree, no objection can 
be raised ; and if he is not allowed to stand while he 
keeps his army, I wonder that he does not let it go. But 
a certain person (Pompey) thinks that nothing is so much 
to be feared as that Caisar should be consul. Better thus, 
you will say, than with an army. No doubt. But a cer- 
tain person holds that his consulship would be an irre- 
mediable misfortune. We must yield if.Caesftr will have 
it so. He will be consul again, the same man that he 
was before ; then, weak as he was, he proved stronger 
than the whole of us. What, think you, will he be now ? 
l^mpey, for one thing, will surely be sent to Spain. 
Miserable every way ; and the worst is, that Ciesar 
cannot be refused, and by consenting will be taken into 
supreme favour by all the “good." They say, however, 
that ho cannot be brought to this. Well, then, which 
is the worst of the remaining alternatives? Submit to 
what Pompey calls an impudent demand ? Cajsar has 
held his province for ten years. The Senate did not 
give it him. Ho took it himself by faction and violence. 
Suppose he had it lawfully, the time is up. His suc- 
cessor is named. Ho disobeya He says that he ought 
to be considered. Let him consider ua Will he keep 
his army beyond the time for which the people gave it 
to him, in despite of the Senate? We must fight him 
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then, and, as Pompey says, we shall conquer or die free 
men. If fight we must, time will show when or how. 
Bat if you have any advice to give, let me know it, for 
I am tormented day and night.' 1 

These letters give a vivid picture of the uncertain- 
ties which distracted public opinion during the fatal 
first week of January. Caesar, it seems, might possibly 
have been consul had he been willing to retire at once 
into the condition of a private citizen, even though 
Pompey was still undisarmed. Whether in that position 
he would have lived to see the election-day is another 
question. Cicero himself, it will be seen, had been 
reflecting already that there were means less perilous 
than civil war by which dangerous persons might be 
got rid of. ' And there were weak points in his argu- 
ments which his impatience passed over. Ctesar held a 
positive engagement about his consulship, which the 
people had ratified. Of the ten years which the people 
had allowed him, one was unexpired, and the Senate 
had no power to vote his recall without the tribunes’ 
and the people’s consent. He might well hesitate to 
put himself in the power of a faction so little scrupu- 
lous. It is evident, however, that Pompey and the 
two consuls were afraid that if such overtures were 
made to him by a deputation from the Senate, he might 
perhaps agree to them ; and by their rapid and violent 
vote they put an end to the possibility of an arrange- 
ment. Ca;sar, for no other crime than that as a bril- 
liant democratic general he was supposed dangerous 
to the oligarchy, had been recalled from his command in 
the face of the prohibition of the tribunes, and was 

1 To Attica*, vil 9, abridged. 
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declared an enemy of hiB country unless he instantly 
submitted. After the experience of Marius and Sylla, 
the Senate could have paid no higher compliment to 
Casar’s character than in believing that he would panse 
over his answer. 



CHAPTER XXL 


C/ESar, when the report of the Senate’s action reached 
him, addressed his soldiers. He had but one legion 
with him, the 13th. But one legion would represent 
the rest, ne told them what the Senate had done, and 
why they had done it. 4 For nine years he and his army 
had served their country loyally and with some success. 
They had driven the Germans over the Rhine; they 
had made Gaul a Roman province ; and the Senate for 
answer had broken the constitution, and had set asido 
the tribunes because they spoke in his defence. They 
had voted the State in danger, and had called Italy to 
arms when no single act had been done by himself to 
justify them.’ The soldiers whom Pompey supposed 
disaffected declared with enthusiasm that they would 
support their commander and the tribunes. They 
offered to serve without pay. Officers and men volun- 
teered contributions for the expenses of the war. In 
all the army one oflicer alone proved false. Labienus 
kept his word to Pompey, and stole away to Capua. 
Ho left his effects behind, and Ctesar sent them after 
him untouched. 

Finding that all the rest could be depended on, he 
sent back over the Alps for two more legions to fol- 
low him. He crossed the little river Rubicon which 
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bounded hie province, and advanced to Rimini, where 
he met the tribunes, Antony, Cassius Longinus, and 
Curio, who were coming to him from Rome. 1 At 
Rimini the troops were reassembled. Curio told them 
what had passed. Caesar added a few more words. 
The legionaries, officers and privates, were perfectly 
satisfied; and Ciesar, who, a resolution once taken, 
struck as swiftly as his own eagles, was preparing to 
go forward. He had but 5000 men with him, but he 
understood the state of Italy, and knew that he had 
nothing to fear. At this moment Lucius Caesar, a dis- 
tant kinsman, and the praetor Roscius arrived, as they 
said, with a private message from Pompey. The mes- 
sage was nothing. The object was no more than to 
gain time. But Caesar had no wish for war, and would 
not throw away a chance of avoiding it. He bade his 
kinsman tell Pompey that it was for him to compose 
the difficulties which had arisen. He had been himself 
misrepresented to his countrymen. He had been re- 
called from his command before his time ; the promise 
given to him about his consulship had been broken. 
He had endured these injuries. He had proposed to 
the Senate that the forces on both sides should be dis- 
banded. The Senate had refused. A levy had been 
ordered through Italy, and the legions designed for 
Parthia had been retained. Such an attitude could 
have but one meaning. Yet he was still ready to make 
peace. Let Pompey depart to Spain. His own troops 
should then be dismissed. The elections could be held 

1 The vision on the Rubicon, with the oelcbrated saying that * tho 
die is caMt,’ Id onauthenticaUd, and not at all oonsistent with Cceaar's 
character. 
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freely, and Senate and people wonld be restored to their 
joint authority. If this was not enough, they two 
might meet and relieve each other’s alarms and sus- 
picions in a personal interview. 

With this answer the envoys went, and CiEsar paused 
at. Rimini. Meanwhile the report reached Rome that 
Caesar had crossed the Rubicon. The aristocracy had 
nursed the pleasant belief that his heart would fail him. 
or that his army wonld desert him. His heart had not 
failed, his army had not deserted ; and, in their terror, 
they saw him already in their midst like an avenging 
Marius, lie was coming. His horse had been seon 
on the Apennines. Flight, instant flight, was the only 
safety. Up they rose, consuls, praetors, senators, leav- 
ing wives and children and property to their fate, not 
halting oven to take the money out of the treasury, but 
contenting themselves with leaving it locked. On foot, 
on horseback, in litters, in carriages, they fled for their 
lives to find safety under Pompoy’s wing in Capua. 
In this forlorn company went Cicero, filled with con- 
tempt for what was round him. 

‘You ask what Pompey means to do,’ ho wrote to 
Atticus. ‘ I do not think he knows himself. Certainly 
none of us know. — It is all panic and blunder. We are 
uncertain whether he will make a stand or leave Italy. 
If ho stays, I fear his array is unreliable. If not, where 
will he go, and how and what are his plans? Like you, 
I am afraid that Caesar will be a Phalaris, and that we 
may expect the very worst The flight of the Senate, 
the departure of the magistrates, the closing of the 
treasury, will not stop him. — I am broken-hearted ; so 
ill-advisedly, so against all my counsels, the whole 
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business has been conducted. Shall I turn my coat, and 
join the victors? I am ashamed. Duty forbids me; 
but I am miserable at the thought of my children .’ 1 

A gleam of hope came with the arrival of Labienus, 
but it soon clouded. ‘ Labienus is a hero.’ Cicero said. 
‘Never was act more splendid. If nothing else comes 
of it, he has at least made Caesar smart. — We have a 
civil war on us, not because we have quarrelled among 
ourselves, but through one abandoned citizen. But this 
citizen has a strong army, and a large party attached 
to him. — What he will do I cannot say ; he cannot even 
pretend to do anything constitutionally ; but what is 
to become of us, with a genoral that cannot lead ? — 
To say nothing of ten years of blundering, what could 
have been worse than his flight from Rome? His next 
purpose I know not I ask, and can have no answer. 
All is cowardice and confusion. Ho was kept at homo 
to protect us, and protection there is none. The one 
hope is in two legions invidiously detained and almost 
not belonging to us. As to the levies, the men enlist 
unwillingly, and hate the notion of a war .’ 2 

In this condition of things Lucius Caesar arrived 
with the answer from Rimini. A council of war wns 
held at Teano to consider it; and the flames which had 
burnt so hotly at the beginning of the month wore found 
to have somewhat cooled. Cato’s friend Favoniu? was 
still defiant ; but the rest, even Cato himself, had grown 
more modest. Pompey, it was plain, had no army, and 
could not raise an army. Ctesar spoke fairly. It might 

‘ To AUicut, vii. 12. 

* ' Ddectua . . . invitorum e»t et pugnando abhorrentium.’ — T» 
A Uiciu, tIL 13, 
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lie only treachery ; but the Senate had left their families 
and their property in Rome. The public money was in 
Rome. They were willing to consent that Caesar should 
be consul, since so it must be. Unluckily for them- 
selves, they left Pompey to draw up their reply. Pompey 
entrusted the duty to an incapable person named Sestius, 
and the answer was ill-written, awkward, and wanting 
on the only point which would have proved his sincerity. 
Pompey declined the proposed interview. Ctesar must 
evacuate Rimini, and return to his province; afterwards, 
at some time unnamed, Pompey would go to Spain, and 
other matters should be arranged to Ciesar’s satisfaction. 
Ca*sar must give securities that he would abide by his 
promise to dismiss his troops; and meanwhile the con- 
l sular levies would be continued. 1 

To Cicero these terms seemed to mean a capitulation 
clumsily disguised. Cirsar interpreted them differently. 
To him it appeared that he was required to part with 
his own army, while Pompey was forming another. No 
time was fixed for the departure to Spain. He might 
be himself named consul, yet Pompey might be in Italy 
to the end of the year with an army independent of him. 
There was distrust on both sides, yet on Cmsar’s part a 
distrust not undeserved. Pompey would not. see him. 
He had admitted to Cicero that he desired a war to 
prevent Cmsar from boing consul, and at this very 
moinont was full of hopes and schemes for carrying 
it on successfully. ‘Pompey writes/ reported Cicero 
on the 28th of January, ‘that in a few days he will 
have a force on which he can depend. He will occupy 

1 Compare Ciosar's account of those conditions, Dt Bello Civili, L 10 
with Oictro to Atticiu, vil 17 
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Picenum, 1 and we are then to return to Rome. Labienus 
assures him that Cresar is utterly weak. Thus he is in 
better spirits.’ * 

A second legion had by this time arrived at Rimini 
Cassar considered that if the Senate really desired peace, 
their disposition would be quickened by further pres- 
sure. He sent Antony across the mountains to Arezzo 
on the straight road to Rome; and he pushed on him- 
self towards Ancona, before Pompey had time to throw 
himself in the way. The towns on the way opened 
their gates to him. The municipal magistrates told the 
commandants that they could not refuse to entertain 
Caius Cresar, who had done such great things for the 
Republic. The officers tied. The garrisons joined 
Cmsar’s legions. Even a colony planted by Labienus 
sent a deputation with offers of service. Steadily and 
swiftly in gathering volume the army of the north came 
on. At Capua all was consternation. ‘ The consuls are 
helpless,' Cicero said. ‘ There has been no levy. The 
commissioners do not even try to excuse their failure. 
With Cmsar pressing forward, and our general doing 
nothing, men will not give in their names. The will 
is not wanting, but they are without hope. Pompey, 
miserable and incredible though it be, is prostrate. He 
has no courage, no purpose, no force, no energy. . . . 
Caius Cassius came on the 7th to Capua, with an order 
from Pompey to the consuls to go to Rome and bring 
away the money from the treasury. How are they to go 
without an escort, or how return ? The consuls say he 

1 Between the Apennines and the Adriatic, about Ancona ; in tho 
line of Cwaar'a march should ho advance from Rimini. 

* To AUicut, viL 16. 
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must go himself first to Picenum. But Picennm is lost. 
— Cpcsar will soon he in Apulia, and Poinpey on board 
ship. What shall I do? I should not doubt had there 
not been such shameful mismanagement, and had I been 
myself consulted. Caesar invites me to peace, but his 
letter was written before his advance. 1 

Desperate at the lethargy of their commander, the 
aristocracy tried to force him into movement by acting 
on their own account. Domitius, who had been ap- 
pointed Caesar’s successor, was most interested in his 
defeat. He gathered a party of young lords and 
knights and a few thousand men, and Hung himself into 
Corfiniuin, a strong position in the Apennines, directly 
in Cresar’s path. Ponipey had still his two legions, and 
Domitius sent an express to tell him that Ciesars force 
A'as still small, nnd that with a slight effort he might 
enclose him in the mountains. Meanwhile Domitius 
himself tried to break the bridge over the Pescara. He 
was too late Cfesar had by this time nearly 30,000 
men. The Cisalpine territories in mere enthusiasm had 
raised twenty-two cohorts for him. He reached the 
Pescara while the bridge was still standing. He sur- 
rounded Corfinium with the impregnable lines which 
had served him so well in Gaul, and the messenger sent 
to Capua came back with cold comfort. Pompey had 
simply ordered Domitius to retreat from a position 
which he ought not to have occupied, and to join him 
in Apulia. It was easy to say Retreat! No retreat 
was possiblo. Domitius and his companions proposed 
to steal away in the night. They were discovered. 
Their own truopB arrested them, and carried them as 


1 To 40»CUJ tIL Ul. 
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prisoners to Caesar. Fortune had placed in his hands 
at the outset of the campaign the man who beyond 
others had been the occasion of it. Domitius would 
have killed Caesar like a bandit if he had caught him. 
He probably expected a similar fate for himself. Ciesnr 
received his captives calmly and coldly. He told them 
that they had made an ungrateful return to him for 
his services to his country; and then dismissed them 
all, restoring even Domitius’s well-lilled military chest, 
and too proud to require a promise from him that he 
would abstain personally from further hostility. His 
army, such as it was, followed the general example, 
and declared for Ctesar. 

The capture of Corliniuin and the desertion of the 
garrison made an end of hesitation. Pompey and the 
consuls thought only of instant flight, and hurried 
to Brindisi, where ships were waiting for them ; and 
Cresar, hoping that the evident feeling of Italy would 
have its effect with the reasonable part of the Senate, 
sent Cornelius Balbus, who was on intimate terms with 
many of them, to assure them of his eagerness for 
peace, and to tell Cicero especially that he would be 
well contented to live under Pompey ’s rule if ho could 
have a guarantee for his personal safety . 1 

Cicero’s trials had been great, and were not diminish- 
ing. The account given by Balbus was simply in- 
credible to him. If Ciesar was really as well disposed 
as Balbus represented, then the senatorial party, him- 
self included, had acted like a set of madmen. It 

1 * Balbus quidcm major ad mo scribit, nihil mallo Cussarom, qu&m 
principo Pompeio sine motu vivere. Tu puto huoc credis .’ — To AU ic\* > 
riil 9. 
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might be Assumed, therefore, that Cassar was as meanly 
ambitious, as selhsh, as revolutionary, as their tears had 
represented him, and that his mildness was merely 
affectation. But what then? Cicero wished for him- 
bo I f to be on the right side, but also to be on the safe 
side. Pompey’s was the right side, the side, that is, 
which, for his own sake, he would prefer to see victori- 
ous. But was Pompey’s the safe side ?— or rather, would 
it be safe to go against him ? The necessity for decision 
was drawing closer. If Poinpey and the consuls went 
abroad, all loyal senators would be expected to follow 
them, and to stay behind would be hold treason. Italy 
was with Caesar ; but the East, with its treasures, its 
licet s, its millions of men, this was Pompey’s heart and 
soul. The sea was Pompey 's. Crosar might win for 
the moment, but Poinpey might win in the long run. 
The situation was most perplexiug. Before the tall of 
Corfinium Cicero had poured himselt out upon it to his 
friend. ‘ My connections, personal and political,’ ho 
said, ‘ attach me to Pompey. If 1 stay behind, I desert 
my noble and admiruble companions, and I fall into the 
power of a man whom I know not how far 1 can trust, 
lie shows in many ways that he wishes me well. I saw 
the tempest impending, and I long ago took care to 
secure his goodwill. But suppose him to be my friend 
indeed, is it becoming in a good and valiant citizen, 
who has held the highest offices and done such distin- 
guished things, to be in the power of any man ? Ought 
1 to expose myself to the danger, and perhaps disgrace 
which would lie before me should Pompey recover his 
position ? This on one side ; but now look at the other. 
Pompey has shown neither conduct nor courage, and he 
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has acted throughout against my advice and judgment. 
I pass over his old errors: how he himself armed this 
man against the constitution ; how he supported his 
laws by violence in the face of the auspices ; how he 
gave him Further Gaul, married his daughter, supported 
Clodius, helped me back from exile indeed, but neglected 
me afterwards ; how he prolonged Caesar’s command, and 
backed him up in everything ; how in his third consul- 
ship, when he had begun to defend the constitution, he 
yet moved the tribunes to carry a resolution for taking 
Caesar’s name in his absence, and himself sanctioned it 
by a law of his own ; how he resisted Marcus Marcellus, 
who would have ended Caesar’s government on the ist 
of March. Let us forget all this : but what was ever 
more disgraceful than the flight from Rome ? What 
conditions would not have been preferable ? He will 
restore the constitution, you say, but when ? by what 
means? Is not Picenum lost? Is not the road open to 
the city ? Is not our money, public and private, all the 
enemy’s? There is no cause, no rallyiug-poiut for the 
friends of the constitution. . . . The rabble are all for 
Cajsar, and many wish for revolution. ... I saw from 
the first that Pompey only thought of flight: if I now 
follow him, whither are we to go? Caesar will seize my 
brother’s property and mine, ours perhaps sooner thau 
others’, as an assault on ns would be popular. If I stay, 
I shall do no more than many good men did in Ciuna’s 
time. — Caesar may be my friend, not certainly, but per- 
haps ; and he may offer me a triumph which it would be 
dangerous to refuse, and invidious with the “ good ” to 
accept. Oh, most perplexing position ! — while I write 
word comes that Caesar is at Corfmium. Oomitius is 
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inside, with n strong force, and eager to fight. 1 cannot 
think Pompey will desert him.’ * 

Fob Pompey did desert Domitius, as lias been seen. The 
surrender of Corfininm, and the circumstances of it, 
gave Cicero the excuse which he evidently desired to 
find for keeping clear of a vessel that appeared to him 
to be going straight to shipwreck, lie pleased himself 
with inventing evil purposes for Pompey, to justify his 
leaving him. llo thought it possible that Domitius 
and his friends might have been purposely left, to fall 
into Cmsar’s hands, in the hope that Cmsar would kill 
them and make himself unpopular. Pompoy, he was 
satisfied, meant, as much to bo a despot as Ciesar. 
Pompey might have defended Home, if lie had pleased ; 
but his purpose was to go away and raise a great fleet 
and a great Asiatic army, and come bock and ruin 
Italy, and lie a new ‘Sylla.’ 2 In his distress Cicero 
wrote both to Cmsar and to Pompey, who was now at 
Brindisi. To Ciesar ho said that, if ho wished for peace, 
he might command his services. Ho had always con- 
sidered that. Ciesar had been wronged in the course 
which had been pursued towards him. Envy and ill- 
nature had tried to rob him of the honours which had 
been conferred on him by the Roman people. He pro- 
tested that he had himself supported Caisar’s claims, 
and had advised others to do the same. But he felt for 
Pompey also, he said, and would gladly be of service 
to him. 5 

» ToAUieut, viiL 3. * lb. Till 11. 

* ‘ Juilicaviquo to billo violari, ooutrn cujus honomn, populS Romani 
txm-ticio coucosBum, inimici aUjue iuvidi nitorvntur. Setl ul 00 tom- 
poru lion tuodo ip«o tuutor digniUti* tux- (ui, voruui otiuw ctpU-ria *notor 
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To Pompey he wrote : — 

‘ My advice was always for peace, even on hard terms. 

1 wished you to remain in Pome. You never hinted 
that you thought of leaving Italy. I accepted your 
opinion, not for the constitution's sake, for I despaired 
of saving it. The constitution is gone, and cannot be 
restored without a destructive war ; but I wished to be 
with you, and if I can join you now, I will. I know 
well that my conduct has not pleased those who desired 
to fight. I urged peace ; not because I did not fear 
what they feared, but because I thought peace a less 
evil than war. When the war had begun and overtures M»rct 
were made to you, you responded so amply and so 
honourably that I hoped I had prevailed. ... 1 was 
never more friendly with C;esar than they were ; nor 
were they more true to the Slate than I. The dill'er- 
euce between us is this, that, while they and I are alike 
good citizens, I preferred an arrangement, and you, I 
thought, agreed with me. They chose to fight, and as 
their counsels have been taken, I can but do my duty 
as a member of the Commonwealth, and as a friend 
to you.’ 1 

In this last sentence Cicero gives his clear opinion 
that the aristocracy had determined upon war, and that 
for this reason and no other the attempted negotiations 
had failed. Caesar, hoping that a better feeling might 
arise after his dismissal of Domitius, had waited a few 
days at Corfinium. Finding that Pompey had gone to 
Brindisi, he then followed, trusting to overtake him 
before he could leave Italy, and again by messengers 

ad U* adjuvanduin, nlc ine nunc Pompeii diguitA* vehomenter mo vet, 
kc.— Cicero to Qzear, enclosed m a Utter to AUicut % it 1 1. 

1 Enclosed to Attious, Till. tl. 
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pressed him earnestly for an interview. By desertions, 
and by the accession of volunteers, Caesar had now six 
legions with him. If Poinpey escaped, he knew that 
the war would be long and dangerous. If he could 
capture him, or persuade him to an agreement, peace 
could easily be preserved. When he arrived outside the 
town, the consuls with half the army had already gone. 
Pompey was still in Brindisi, with 12,000 men, waiting 
till the transports could return to carry him after them. 
Pompey again refused to see Caesar, and, in the absence 
of the consuls, declined further discussion. Caesar tried 
to blockade him, but for want of ships was unable to 
close the harbour. The transports came back, and 
Pompey sailed for Durazzo. 1 

A few extracts and abridgments of letters will com- 
plete the picture of this most interesting time. 

Cicero to At tints . 1 

‘ Observe the man into whose hands we have fallen. 
Dow keen he is, how alert, how well prepared! By 
Jove! if he does not kill any one, and spares the pro- 
perty of those who are so terrified, he will be in high 
favour. I talk with the tradesmen and fanners. They 
care for nothing but their lands, and houses, and money. 
They have gone right round. They fear the man they 
trusted, and love the man they feared ; and all this 
through our own blundera I am sick to think of it.’ 

1 Poinpoy had for two years meditated on the course which he was 
now taking. Atticus had spoken of the intended flight from Italy as 
base. Ciooro answers : 4 Uoc turpe Cnteus noster bieunio ante oogita- 
vit : ita Sullaturit animus ejua, ot diu proicripturit ; ' 1 so he apes Sylla 
and longs for a proscription .’ — To Attkus, ix. la 

1 To AUicus, riiL 13. 
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Balbus to Cicero} 

‘ Pompey and Caesar have been divided by perfidious 
villains. I beseech you, Cicero, use your influence to 
bring them together again. Believe me, Caesar will 
not only do all you wish, but will hold you to have done 
him essential service. Would that I could say as much 
of Pompey, who I rather wish than hope may be 
brought to terms ! You have pleased Cmsar by begging 
Lentulus to 6tay in Italy, and you have more than 
pleased me. If he will listen to you, will trust to what 
I tell him of Ciesar, and will go back to Rome, between 
you and him and the Senate, Caesar and Pompey may 
be reconciled. If I can see this, I shall have lived long 
enough. I know you will approve of Cajsar's conduct 
at Corfiniurn.’ 

Cicero to At tic us .* 

‘ My preparations are complete. I wait till I can 
go by the upper sea; I cannot go by the lower at this'' 
season. I mus't' start soon, lest I be detained? I do 
not go for Poinpey’s sake. I have long known him to 
be the worst of politicians, and I know him now for 
the worst of generals. I go because I am sneered 
at by the Optimates. Precious Optimates ! What are 
they about now? Selling themselves to Ciesar? The 
towns receive Ciesar as a god. When this Pisistratus 
does them no harm, they are as grateful to him as if he 
had protected them from others. What receptions will 
they not give him ? What honours will they not heap 
upon him? They are afraid, are they ? By Hercules ! 
it is Pompey that they are afraid of. Caesar’s treachor* 

* Eudoated to Attioua, rik. »$. * To AUieut, viii. 1 6 . 
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ous clemency enchants them. Who are these Optimates, 
that insist that I must leave Italy, while they remain ? 
Let them be who they may, I am ashamed to stay, 
though I know what to expect. I shall join a maD 
who means not to conquer Italy, but to lay it waste.’ 

Cicero to A tticus . 1 

‘ Ought a man to remain in his country after it has 
fallen under a tyranny ? Ought a man to use any 
means to overthrow a tyranny, though he may ruin his 
country in doing it. ? Ought he not rather to try to 
mend matters by argument as opportunity offers? Is 
it right to make war on one’s country for the sake of 
liberty? Should a man adhere at all risks to one 
party, though he considers them on the whole to have 
been a set of fools? Is a person who has been his 
country’s greatest benefactor, and has been rewarded 
by envy and ill-usage, to volunteer into danger for 
such a party ? May he not retire, and live quietly 
with his family, and leave public affairs to their fate ? 

‘ I amuse myself as time passes with these specula- 
tions.’ 

Cicero to Alticus} 

‘ Pompey has sailed. 1 am pleased to find that, you 
approve of my remaining. My efforts now are to per- 
suade Ctesar to allow me to be absent from the Senate, 
which is soon to meet. I fear he will refuse. I have 
been deceived in two points. I expected an arrange- 
ment; and now I perceive that Pompey has resolved 
upon a cruel and deadly war. By Heaven ! he would 


1 To AUitui, Lx. 4 . 


» lb. ix. 6. 
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have shown himself a bettor citizen, and a better man, 
had he borne anything, sooner than have taken in hand 
such a purpose.’ 


Cicero to Atticus } 

‘Pompey is aiming at a monarchy after the type of 
Sylla. I know what I say. Never did he show his 
hand more plainly. Has he not a good cause? The 
very best. But mark me, it will be carried out most 
foully. He means to strangle Rome and Italy with 
famine, and then waste and burn the country, and seize 
the property of all who have any. Ciesar may do as ill ; 
but the prospect is frightful. The fleets from Alexan- 
dria, Colchis, Sidon, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, 
Chios. Byzantium, will be employed to cut off our sup- 
plies, and then Pompey himself will come in his wrath.' 

Cicero to Atticus } 

‘ I think I have been mad from the beginning of 
this business. Why did not I follow Pompey when 
things were at their worst? I found him (at Capua) 
full of fears. I knew then what he would do, and I 
did not like it. Ho made blunder on blunder. He 
never wrote to me, and only thought of flight. It was 
disgraceful. But now iny love for him revives. Books 
and philosophy please me no more. Like the sad bird, 
I gaze night and day over the sea, and long to fly 
away . 8 Were flight the worst, it would be nothing, 
but I dread this terrible war, the like of which has 
never been seen. The word will be, “Sylla could do 

1 To AMau, I*. 7 and 9. 3 lb. ix. 10. 

* 1 Iu dies et DOC tea tanquam avia ilia mare proa pec to, ovolani cupio.* 
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thus nnd thus ; and why should not I ?” Sylla, Marius, 
Cinna, had each a constitutional cause ; yet how cruel 
was their victory ! I shrank from war because I saw 
that something still more cruel was now intended. I, 
whom some have called the saviour and parent of my 
country! I to bring Getes, and Armenians, and Col- 
chians upon Italy ! I to famish my fellow-citizens and 
waste their lands ! Cresar, I reflected, was, in the first 
place, but mortal ; and then there were many ways in 
which he might bo got rid of . 1 But, as you say, the 
sun has fallen out of the sky. The sick man thinks 
that while there is lifo there is hope. I continued to 
hope as long ns Pompoy was in Italy. Now your 
letters are my only consolation.’ 

‘Cresar was but mortal!’ The rapture with which 
Cicero hailed Cresar's eventual murder explains too 
clearly the direction in which his thoughts were already 
running. If the life of Cresar alone stood between his 
country and the resurrection of the constitution, Cicero 
might well think, as others have done, that it was better 
that ono man should die rather than the whole nation 
perish. We rend the words with sorrow, and yet with 
pity. That Cicero, after his past flatteries of Cresar, 
after the praises which ho was yet to heap on him, 
should yet have looked on his assassination ns a thing 
to be desired, throws a saddening light upon his inner 
nature. But the ago was sick with a moral plague, 
and neither strong nor weak, wise nor unwise, bore any 
antidote against infection. 

1 ‘ ITunc primnm mortalem hio, dcinde etiara mnltia modi* cxtingui 
posse cogitrtbam.’ — To dUieui, lx. IO. ' Hunc’ certainly refer* t* 
Ojwiar, not to Pompoy. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Pompev was gone, gone to cover the Mediterranean April, 
with fleets which were to starve Italy, and to raise an ** 
army which was to bring him back to play Sylla’s game 
once more. The consuls had gone with him, more than 
half the Senate, and the young patricians, the descen- 
dants of the Metclli and the Scipios, with the noble 
nature melted out of them, and only the pride remaining. 
Caesar would have chased them at once, and have allowed 
them no time to organise, but ships were wanting, and 
ho could not wait to form a fleet. Pompey’s lieutenants, 
Afranius and Petreius and Varro, were in Spain, with 
six legions nnd the levies of the Province. These had 
to be promptly dealt with, and Sicily and Sardinia, on 
which Rome depended for its corn, had to be cleared 
of enemies, and placed in trustworthy hands. He sent 
Curio to Sicily and Valerius to Sardinia. Both islands 
surrendered without resistance, Cato, who was in com- 
mand in Messina, complaining openly that he had been 
betrayed. Caesar went himself to Rome, which he had 
not seen for ten years. He met Cicero by appointment 
on the road, and pressed him to attend the Senate. 
Cicero’s example, he said, would govern the rest. If 
his account of the interview be true, Cicero showed 
more courage than might have been expected from his 

4«S 
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letters to Atticus. He inquired whether, if he went, 
he might speak as he pleased ; he could not consent 
to blame Pompey, and he should say that he disap- 
proved of attacks upon him, either in Greece or Spain. 
Cresar said that ho could not permit language of this 
kind. Cicero answered that ho thought as much, and 
therefore preferred to stay away . 1 Cassar let him take 
his own coarse, and went on by himself. The consuls 
being absent, the Senate was convened by the tribunes, 
Mark Antony and Cassius Longinus, both officers in 
Cmsar’s army. The house was thin, but those present 
were cold and hostile. They knew by this time that 
they need fear no violence. They interpreted Cicsar’s 
gentleness into timidity, and they were satisfied that, let 
them do what they pleased, he would not injure them. 
He addressed the Senate with his usual clearness and 
simplicity. He had asked, he said, for no extraordinary 
honours. He had waited the legal period of ten years 
for a second consulship. A promiso had been given 
that his name should be submitted, and that promise 
had been withdrawn. He dwelt on his forbearance, on 
the concessions which he had offered, and again on his 
unjust recall, and the violent suppression of the legal 
authority of the tribunes. He had proposed terms of 
peace, he said ; he had asked for interviews, but all in 
vain. Tf the Senate feared to commit thomselves by 
assisting him, he declared his willingness to carry on the 
government in his own name ; but he invited them to 
send deputies to Pompey, to treat for an arrangement 
The Senate approved of sending a deputation ; but 
Pompey hod sworn, on leaving, that he would hold 

1 To AUicxu. , Lt. J&. 
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all who had not joined him as his enemies; no one, 
therefore, could be found willing to go. Three days 
were spent in unmeaning discussion, and Cfesar’s situa- 
tion did not allow of trifling: With such people nothing 
could be done, and peace could be won only by the 
sword. By an edict of his own he restored the children 
of the victims of Sylla’s proscription to their civil rights 
and their estates, the usurpers being mostly in Poinpey’s 
camp. The assembly of the people voted him the money 
in the treasury. Metellus, a tribune in Pompey’s interest, 
forbade the opening of the doors, but he was pushed out 
of the way. Cccsar took such money as he needed, and 
went with his best speed to join his troops in Gaul. 

nis singular gentleness had encouraged the opposi- 
tion to him in Rome. In Gaul he encountered another 
result of his forbearance more practically trying. The 
Gauls themselves, though so lately conquered in so 
desperate a struggle, remained quiet. Then, if ever, 
they had an op[\»rtunity of reasserting their independ- 
ence. They not only did not take advantage of it, 
but, as if they disdained the unworthy treatment of 
their great enemy, each tribe sent him, at his request, 
a body of horse, led by the bravest of their chiefs. His 
difficulty came from a more tainted source. Marseilles, 
the most important port in the western Mediterranean, 
the gate through which the trade of the Province passed 
in and out, had revolted to Pompey. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who had been dismissed at Corlinium, had 
been despatched to encourage and assist the towns- 
people with a squadron of Pompey’s fleet. When 
Cicsar arrived Marseilles closed its gates, and refused 
to receive him. He could not afford to leave behind him 
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nn open door into the Province, and he could ill spare 
troops for n siege. Afranius and l’etreius were already 
over the Ebro with 30,000 legionaries and with nearly 
twice as many Spanish auxiliaries. ^ et. Marseilles 
must be shut in, and quickly. Fabius was sent for- 
ward to hold the passes of the Pyrenees. Ciesar's 
soldiers were set to work in the forest. Trees were cut 
down and sawn into planks. In thirty days twelve 
stout vessels, able to hold their owu against Doinitius, 
were built and launched and manned. The fleet thus 
extemporised was trusted to Decimus Brutus, lhree 
legions were left to make approaches, and, if possible, 
to take the town on the land side ; and, leaving 
Marseilles blockaded by sea and land, Ciesar hurried on 
to the Spanish frontier. The problem before him was 
worthy of his genius. A protracted war in the peuin- 
sida would be fatal. Pompcy would return to Italy, 
and thore would be no one to oppose him there. The 
Spanish army had to be destroyed or captured, and 
that immediately, and it was stronger than Ciesar’s own, 
and was backed by all the resources of the province. 

The details of a Roman campaign are no longer 
interesting. The results, with an outline of tho means 
by which they were brought about, alone concern the 
modern reader. Pompey’s lieutenants, having failed to 
secure the passes, were lying at Lerida, in Catalonia, at 
the junction of the Segre and the Naguera, with the 
Ebro behind them, and with a mountain rauge, the Sierra 
do Llena, on their right flank. Their position was im- 
pregnable to direct attack. From their rear they drew 
inexhaustible supplies. The country in front had been 
laid waste to the Pyrenees, and everything which Crosar 
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required had to be brought to hiiu from Gaul. In 
forty days from the time at which the armies came in 
sight of each other Afranius and Petreius, with all 
their legions, were prisoners. Yarro, in the south, was 
begging for peace, and all Spain lay at Caesar's feet. 
At one moment he was almost lost. The melting of the 
snows in the mountains brought a flood down the Segre. 
The bridges were carried away, the fords were impass- 
able, and his con voys were at the mercy of the enemy. 
News flew to Home that all was over, that Caesar’s armv 
was starving, that he was cut off between the rivers, and 
in a few days must surrender. Marseilles still held out 
Pompey's, it seemed, was to be the winning side, and 
Cicero and many others, who had hung back to watch 
how events would turn, made haste to join their friends 
in Greece before their going had lost show of credit . 1 

1 ‘Til Ilia bids me wait till I see how things go in Spain, and sho says 
you are of the same opinion. The advice would be good, if I could 
adapt iny conduct to the issue of events there. But one of three alter- 
natives must happen. Either Caesar will be driveu back, which would 
please me best, or the war will be protracted, or he will be completely 
victorious. If he is defeated, Pompey will thank me little for joining 
him. Curio himself will then go over to him. If the war hangs on, 
how long am I to wait? If Cxaar conquers, it is thought we may then 
have peace. But I consider, on the other hand, that it would be more 
decent to forsake Cusar in success than when beaten and in difficulties. 
The victory of Cxsar means massacre, confiscation, recall of exiles, a 
clean sweep of debts, every worst man raised to honour, and a rule 
which not only a Romau citizen but a Persian could not endure. . . . 
Pompey will not lay down his arms for the loss of Spain ; bo holds with 
rhemiatoclcs that those who are masters at sea will be the victors in 
the end. He has neglected Spain. He has given all his care to his 
■hips. When the time comes ho will return to Italy with an over- 
whelming fleet. And what will ho say to me if he finds mo btill sitting 
here? — Let alone duty, I must think of the danger. . . . Every course 
bos its peiils ; but I should surely avoid a course which is both igno- 
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The situation was indeed most critical. Even C;esnr’s 
own soldiers became unsteady. He remarks that in 
civil wars men show less composure than in ordinary 
campaigns. Put resource i n difficulties is the distinction 
of great generals. He lmd observed in Britain that the 
coast fishermen used boats made out of frames of wicker 
covered with skins. The river-banks were fringed with 
willows. There were hides in abundance on the carcases 
of the animals in the camp. Swiftly in these vessels 
the swollen waters of the Scgre were crossed ; the con- 
voys were rescued. The broken bridges were repaired. 
The communications of the Pompeians were threatened 
in turn, and they tried to fall back over the Ebro; but 
they left, their position only to be intercepted, and after 
a few feeble struggles laid down their arms. Among 

uiiniotiR anti perilous also. ‘ I did not accompany Pon>|K*y whon he 
went himself ? I could not. I had not time. And yet, to confers the 
truth, 1 made a mistake which, perha}*, I should not have mode. I 
thought there would bo peace, and I would not have Cttxar angry with 
mo after lie and Pompoy had become friends again. Thus I hesitated ; 
but 1 can overtake my fault if I lose no more time, and I nm last if ] 
delay. — I see that Cnwar cannot stand long. He will full of himself if 
we do nothing. When his affair* were most flourishing, ho became un- 
popular with the hungry rabble of the city in six or seven days. He 
could not keep up tho mask. His harshness to Metcllns destroyed his 
credit for clemency, ami his taking money from the treasury destroyed 
his reputation for riches. 

' A* to hi* followers, how can men govern provinces who cannot 
manage their own affairs for two months together ? Such a monarchy 
could not lost half a year. The wisest men have miscalculated. ... If 
that is my case, I must bear the reproach ; . . . but I am sure it will bo 
as I say. Ccesar will fall, either by his enemies or by himself, who is 
hi* worst enemy. ... I hope I inay live to see it, though yon and I 
should bo thinking more of tho other life than of this transitory 
one ; but so it come, no matter whether I see it or foresee it.' — To 
A tticus, x. 8. 
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the prisoners were found several of the young nobles 
who had been released at Corfi ilium. It appeared that 
they regarded Caisar as an outlaw with whom obligations 
were not binding. The Pompeian generals had ordered 
that any of Caesar’s soldiers who fell into their hands 
should be murdered. He was not provoked into retalia- 
tion. He again dismissed the whole of the captive 
force, officers and men, contenting himself with this 
time exacting a promise from them that they would not 
serve against him again. They gave their word, and 
broke it. The generals and military tribunes made 
their way to Greece to Pompey. Of the rest, some 
enlisted in Cmsar’s legions; others scattered to combine 
again when opportunity allowed. 

Varro, who commanded a legion in the south, behaved 
more honourably. He sent in his submission, entered 
into the same engagement, and kept it. He was an old 
friend of Cmsar’s, and better understood him. Ctesar, 
alter the victory at Lerida, went down to Cordova, and 
summoned the leading Spaniards and Romans to meet 
him there. All came, and promised obedience. Varro 
gave in his accounts, with his ships, and stores, and 
money. Caesar then embarked at Cadiz, and went 
round to Tarragona, where his own legions were wait- 
ing for him. From Tarragona he marched back by 
the Pyrenees, and came in time to receive in person the 
surrender of Marseilles. 

The siege had been a difficult one, with severe en- 
gagements both by land and sea. Domitius and his 
galleys had attacked the ungainly but useful vessels 
which Caesar had extemporised. He had been driven 
back with the loss of half his fleet. Pompey had seDt 
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ii second squadron to help him, and this had tared no 
better. It lmd (led after a single battle, and never re- 
appeared. The land-works had been assailed with in- 
genuity aud courage. The a gge r had been burnt and 
the siege-towers destroyed. But they had been repaired 
instantly by the industry of the legions, and Marseilles 
was at the last extremity when Ctesar arrived. He 
had wished to spare the townspeople, and had sent 
orders that the place was not to be stormed. On his 
appearance the keys of the gates were brought to him 
without conditions. Again he pardoned every one; 
more, he said, for the reputation of the colony than for 
the merits of its inhabitants. Domitius had fled in a 
gale of wind, and once more escaped. A third time he 
was not to be so fortunate. 

Two legions were left in charge of Marseilles ; others 
returned to their quarters in Gaul. Well as the tribes 
lmd behaved, it was unsafe to presume too much on 
their fidelity, and Casar was not a partisan chief, but 
the guardian of the Roman Empire. With the rest of 
his army he returned to Rome at the beginning of the 
winter. All had been quiet since the news of the 
capitulation at Lerida. The aristocracy had gone to 
Pompey. The disaffection among the people of which 
Cicero spoke had existed only in his wishes, or lmd not 
extended beyond the classes who had expected from 
Crnsar a general partition of property, and had been 
disappoinfed. His own successes had been brilliant. 
Spain, Gaul, and Italy, Sicily and Sardina, were entirely 
his own. Elsewhere and away from his own eye things 
lmd gone less well for him. An attempt to make a 
naval force in the Adriatic had failed ; and young Curio, 
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who had done C;esar such good service as tribune, had 
met with a still graver disaster. After recovering 
Sicily, Curio had been directed to cross to Alrica 
and expel Pompey’s garrisons from the Province. His 
troops were inferior, consisting chiefly of the garrison 
which had surrendered atCorlinium. Through military 
inexperience he had fallen into a trap laid for him by 
Juba, King of Mauritania, and had been killed. 

Caesar regretted Curio personally. The African mis- 
fortune was not considerable in itself, but it encouraged 
hopes and involved consequences which he probably 
foresaw. There was no present leisure, however, to 
attend to Juba. On arriving at the city he was named 
Dictator. As Dictator he held the consular elections, 
and, with Servilius Isanricus for a colleague, ho was 
chosen consul for the year which had been promised to 
him, though under circumstance-s so strangely changed. 
With curious punctiliousness, ho observed that the legal 
interval had expired since he was last in office, and 
that therefore there was no formal objection to his 
appointment. 

Civil affairs were in the wildest confusion. The 
Senate had fled ; the administration had been left to 
Antony, whose knowledge of business was not of a high 
order; and over the whole of Italy hung the terror of 
Pompey’s fleet and of an Asiat ic invasion. Public credit 
was shaken. Debts had not been paid since the civil 
Avar began. Money-lenders had charged usurious in- 
terest for default, and debtors were crying for novcr X 
tabula . and hoped to clear themselves by bankruptcy. 
Ciesar had but small leisure for such matters. Pompey 
had been allowed too long a respite, and unless he 
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sought Pompey in Greece, Ponipey would be seeking 
him at homo, and the horrid scenes of Svlla’s wars 
would be enacted over again. He did what he could, 
risking the loss of the favour of the mob by disappoint- 
ing^ dishonest expectations. Estimates wore drawn of 
all debts ns they stood twelve months before. The 
principal was declared to be still due. The interest for 
the interval was cancelled. Many persons complained 
of injustice which they had met with in the courts of 
law during the time that Pompey was in power. Ctusar 
refused to revise the sentences himself, lest he should 
seem to be encroaching on functions not belonging to 
him ; but he directed that such causes should be heard 
again. 

Eleven days were all he could afford to Home. So 
swift was Ciesar that his greatest exploits wero mea- 
sured by days. Ho had to settle accounts with Pompey 
while it was still winter, and while Pompeys prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Italy were still incomplete; 
and ho and his veterans, scarcely allowing themselves 
a breathing time, went down to Brindisi. 

It was now the beginning of January by the unre- 
fonned calendar (by the seasons the middle of October) 
— a year within a few days 6ince C;esar had crossed the 
Rubicon. Ho had nominally twelve legious under him. 
But long marches had thinned the ranks of his old and 
best-tried troops. The change from the dry climate of 
Gaul and Spain to the south of Italy in a wet autumn 
had affected the health of the rest, and there were many 
invalids. The force available for field sendee was small 
for the work which was before it : in all not more than 
30,000 men. Pompey ’s army lay immediately opposite 
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Brindisi, at Durazzo. It was described afterwards as 
inharmonious and ill-disciplined, but so far as report 
went at the time, Cajsar had never encountered so for- 
midable an enemy. There were nine legions of Roman 
citizens with their complements full. Two more were 
coming up with Scipio from Syria. Besides these there 
were auxiliaries from the allied princes in the East ; 
corps from Greece and Asia Minor, sliugers and archers 
from Crete and the islands. Of money, of stores of all 
kinds, there was abundance, for the Eastern revenue 
had been all paid for the last year to Pompey, and he 
had levied impositions at his pleasure. 

Such was the Senate’s land army, and before Ctesar 
could cross swords with it a worse danger lay in his 
path. It was not for nothing that Cicero said that 
Pompey had been careful of his fleet. A hundred and 
thirty ships, the best which were to be had, were dis- 
posed in squadrons along the east shore of the Adriatic; 
the headquarters were at Corfu ; and the one purpose 
was to watch the passage and prevent Ciesar from 
crossing over. 

Transports run down by vessels of war were inevit- 
ably sunk. Twelve lighting triremes, the remains of 
his attempted Adriatic fleet, were all that Csesar could 
collect for a convoy. The weather was wild. Even of 
transports he had but enough to carry half his army in 
a single trip. With such a prospect, and with the know- 
ledge that if he reached Greece at all he would have to 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of Pompey s enor- 
mous host, surprise has been expressed that Ciesar did 
not prefer to go round through Illyria, keeping his 
legions together. But Ciesar had won many victories 
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by appearing whore he was least expected. He liked 
well to descend like a bolt ont of the blue sky ; and, for 
the very reason that no ordinary person would under 
such circumstances have thought of attempting the 
passage, he determined to try it. Long marches ex- 
hausted the troops. In bad weather the enemy’s fleet 
preferred the harbours to the open sea ; and perhaps 
lie had a further and special ground of confidence in 
knowing that the officer in charge at Corfu was his old 
acquaintance, Bibulus — Bibulus, the fool of the aristo- 
cracy, the butt of Cicero, who had failed in everything 
which he lmd undertaken, and had been thanked by 
Cato for his ill- successes. Ca»sar knew the men with 
whom he had to deal. He knew Pompey’s incapacity ; 
he knew Bibulus’s incapacity. He knew that public 
feeling among the people was as much on his side in 
Greece as in Italy. Above all, he knew his own troops, 
and felt that he could rely on them, however heavy the 
odds might bo. He was resolved to save Italy at all 
hazards from becoming the theatre of war, and there- 
fore the best road for him was that which would lead 
most swiftly to his end. 

1 m. On the 4th January, then, by unreformed time, Cresar 

sailed with 15,000 men and 500 horse from Brindisi. 
The passage was rough but swift, and he landed without 
adventure at Acroceraunia, now Cape Linguetta, on the 
eastern shore of the Straits of Otranto. Bibulus saw 
him pass from the heights of Corfu, and put to sea, too 
late to intercept him — in time, however, unfortunately, 
to fall in with the returning transports. Ciesar had 
started them immediately after disembarking, and had 
they wude use of the durkness they might have gone 
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over unperceived ; they lingered and were overtaken ; 

Bibnlus captured thirty of them, and, in rage at his own 

blunder, killed everv one that he found on board. 

•» 

Ignorant of this misfortune, and expecting that 
Antony would follow him in a day or two with the re- 
inainder of the army, C;esar advanced at once towards 
Durazzo, occupied Apollonin, and entrenched himself 
on the left bank of the river Apsus. The country, as he 
anticipated, was well-disposed, and furnished him amply 
with supplies. He still hoped to persuade Pompey to 
come to terms with him. He trusted, perhaps not 
unreasonably, that the generosity with which he had 
treated Marseilles and the Spanish legions might have 
produced an effect ; and he appealed once more to Pom- 
pey’s wiser judgment. Vibullius Rufus, who had been 
taken at Corfinium, and a second time on the Lerida, 
had since remained with Cajsar. Rufus, being person- 
ally known as an ardent member of the Pompeian party, 
was sent forward to Durazzo with a message of peace. 

‘ Enough had been done,’ Cicsar said, 4 and Fortune 
ought not to be tempted further. Pompey had lost Italy, 
the two Spains, Sicily, and Sardinia, and a hundred 
and thirty cohorts of his soldiers had been captured. 
Cajsar had lost Curio and the army of Africa. They 
were thus on an equality, and might spare their country 
the consequences of further rivalry. If either he or 
Pompey gained a decisive advantage, the victor would 
be compelled to insist on harder terms. If they could 
not agree, Ccesar was willing to leave the question be- 
tween them to the Senate and people of Rome, and for 
themselves, he proposed that they should each take an 
oath to disband their troops in three days.’ 
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Pompey, not expecting Cmsnr, was absent in Mace- 
donia when he heard of his arrival, and was hurrying 
back to Durazzo. Caesar’s landing had produced a panic 
in Ids camp. Men and oflicers were looking anxiously 
in each other’s faces. So great was the alarm, so 
general the distrust, that Labienus had sworn in the 
presence of the army that he would stand faithfully by 
Pompey. Generals, tribunes, and centurious had sworn 
after him. They had then moved up to the Apsus and 
encamped on the opposite side of the river, waiting for 
Pompey to come up. 

There was now a pause on both sides. Antony was 
unable to leave Brindisi, Bibulus being on the watch 
day and night. A single vessel attempted the passage. 
It was takon, and every one on board was massacred. 
The weather was still wild, and both sides suffered. If 
Cicsar’s transports could not put to sea, Bibulus s crews 
could not land either for fuel or water anywhere south 
of Apollonia. Bibulus held on obstinately till he died 
of exposure to wet and cold, so ending his useless life; 
but his death did not affect the situation favourably for 
Ciesar ; his command fell into abler hands. 

Fob. At length Pompey arrived. Vibullius Rufus delivered 
his message. Pompey would not hear him to the end. 
‘ What care I,’ he said, ‘ for life or country if I am to 
hold both by the favour of Ciesar? All men will think 
thus of me if I make pence now. ... I left Italy. Men 
will say that Ctesnr has brought me back.’ 

In the legions the opinion was different The two 
armies were divided only by a narrow river. Friends 
met aud talked. They asked each other for what pur- 
pose so desperate a war had been undertaken. Tho 
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regular troops all idolised Caesar. Deputations from 
both sides were chosen to converse and consult, with 
Caesar’s warmest approval. Some arrangement might 
have followed. But Labienus interposed. Reappeared 
at the meeting as if to join in the conference ; he was 
talking in apparent friendliness to Cicero's acquaint- 
ance, Publius Vatinius, who was serving with Caesar. 
Suddenly a shower of darts were hurled at Vatinius. 
His men flung themselves in front of him and covered 
his body ; but most of them were wounded, and the 
assembly broke up in confusion, Labienus shouting, 

‘ Leave your talk of composition ; there can be no peace 
till you bring us Caesar’s head.’ 

Cool thinkers were beginning to believe that Caesar 
was in a scrape from which his good fortune would this 
time fail to save him. Italy was on the whole steadv, 
but the slippery politicians in the capital were on the 
watch. They had been disappointed on finding that ' 
Ciesar would give no sanction to confiscation of pro- 
perty, and a spark of fire burst out which showed that, 
the elements of mischief were active as ever. Cicero’s 
correspondent, Marcus Caelius, had thrown himself 
eagerly on Cicsar’s side at the beginning of the war. 
He had been left, as prmtor at Rome when Ca-sar wont 
to Greece. Ho in his wisdom conceived that the wind 
was changing, and that it was time for him to earn his 
pardon from Pompey. He told the mob that Caesar 
would do nothing for them, that Cmsar cared only for 
his capitalists. He wrote privately to Cicero that he 
was bringing them over to Pompey/ and he was doing 

1 1 Nam hie nunc praU-r ftrncratores pnucos nec homo noc ordo quia- 
quam eat nisi Pouipeionua. Equidcio jam effect ut maxirnu plcba et qui 
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it in the way in which pretended revolutionists so often 
play into the hands of reactionaries. He proposed a 
law in the Assembly in the spirit of Jack Cade, that no 
debts should be paid in Rome for six years, and that 
every tenant should occupy his house for two years free 
of rent. The administrators of the government treated 
him as a madman, and deposed him from office. He 
left the city, pretending that he was going to Ciesar. 
The once notorious Milo, who had been in exile since 
his trial for the murder of Clodius, privately joined 
him ; and together they raised a band of gladiators 
in Campania, professing to have a commission from 
I’ompey. Milo was killed. Cielius fled to Thurii, where 
he tried to seduce Cicsar’s garrison, and was put to 
death for his treachery. The familiar actors in the 
drama were beginning to drop. Bibulus was gone, and 
now Cnelius and Milo. Fools and knaves are usually 
the first to fall in civil distractions, as they and their 
works are the active causes of them. 

Meantime months passed away. The winter wore 
through in forced inaction, and Cmsar watched in vain 
for the sails of his coming transports. The Pompeians 
had for some weeks blockaded Brindisi. Antony drove 
them off wit h armed boats ; but still he did not start, 
and Caesar thought that opportunities had been missed . 1 
Lie wrote to Antony sharply. The legions, true as 
steel, were ready for any risks sooner than leave their 

an tea nostor fuit populua vestor csset.' — Cieliua to Cicero, Ad Pam. 
viii. 17. 

1 Cicsar says nothing of his putting to sea in a boat, meaning to go 
ovor in i^raon, anil being driven back by the weather. The story it 
probably no more than one of the picturesque additions to reality made 
by men who find truth too tame for them. 
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commander in danger. A south wind came at last, 
and they sailed. They were seen in mid-channel, and 
closely pursued. Night fell, and in the darkness they 
were swept past Durazzo, to which Pompey had again 
withdrawn, with the Pompeian squadron in full chase 
behind them. They ran into the harbour of Nymphfea, 
three miles north of Lissa, and were fortunate in enter- 
ing it safely. Sixteen of the pursuers ran upon the 
rocks, and the crews owed their lives to Caesar’s troops, 
who saved them. So Ccesar mentions brietlv, in silent 
contrast to the unvarying ferocity of the Pompeian 
leaders. Two only of the transports which had left 
Brindisi were missing in the morning. They had gone 
by mistake into Lissa, and were surrounded by the 
boats of the enemy, who promised that no one should 
be injured if they surrendered. ‘ Here,’ says C;esar, in 
a characteristic sentence, ‘ may be observed the value 
of firmness of mind.’ One of the vessels had two hun- 
dred and twenty young soldiers on board, the other 
two hundred veterans. The recruits were sea-sick and 
frightened. They trusted the enemy’s fair words, and 
were immediately murdered. The others forced their 
pilot to run the ship ashore. They cut their way 
through a band of Pompey's cavalry, and joined their 
comrades without the loss of a man. 

Antony’s position was most dangerous, for Pompey’s 
whole army lay between him and Ciesar ; but Ciesar 
marched rapidly round Durazzo, and had joined his 
friend before Pompey knew that he had moved. 

Though still far outnumbered, Cuesar was now in a 
condition to meet Pompey in the field, and desired 
nothing so much as a decisive action. Pompey would 
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u,xy. not give him the opportunity, and kept within his lines. 
To show the world, therefore, how matters stood be- 
tween them, Caesar drew a line of strongly fortifie<l posts 
round Pompey’s camp and shut him in. Force him to 
a surrender he could not, for the sea was open, and 
Pompey’s licet had entire command of it. But the 
moral effect on Italy of the news that Pompey was 
besieged might, it was hoped, force him out from his 
entrenchments. If Pompey could not venture to engage 
C;esar on his own chosen ground, and surrounded by 
his Eastern friends, his cause at home would be aban- 
doned as lost. Nor was the active injury which Crcsar 
was able to inflict inconsiderable. lie turned the streams 
on which Pompey's camp depended for water. The 
horses and cattle died. Fever set in, with other in- 
conveniences. The labour of the siege was, of course, 
severe. The lines were many miles in length, and the 
difficulty of sending assistance to a point threatened by 
a sally was extremely great. The com in tho fields was 
still green, and supplies grew scanty. Meat Crcsar’s 
army had, but of wheat little or none ; they were used to 
hardship, however, and bore it with admirable humour. 
They made cakes out of roots, ground into paste and 
mixed with milk ; and thus, in spito of privation and 
severe work, they remained in good health, and de- 
serters daily came in to them. 

So the siege of Durazzo wore on, diversified with 
occasional encounters, which Caesar details with tho 
minuteness of a scientific general writing for his pro- 
fession, and with those admiring mentions of each in- 
dividual act of courage which so intensely endeared him 
to his troops. Once an accidental opportunity offered 
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itself for a successful storm, but Caesar was uot on the 
spot. The officer in command shrank from responsi- 
bility ; and, notwithstanding the seriousness of the con- 
sequences, Ciesur said that the officer was right 

Poinpey’s army was not yet complete. Metellus 
Scipio had not arrived with the Syrian legions. Scipio 
had come leisurely through Asia Minor, plundering 
cities and temples and Haying the people with requisi- 
tions. He had now reached Macedonia, and Domitius 
Calvinus had been sent with a separate command to 
watch him. Ciesar’s own force, already too small for 
the business on hand, was thus further reduced, and at 
this moment there fell out one of those accidents which 
overtake at times the ablest commanders, and gave 
occasion for Caesar’s observation, that Pompey knew not 
how to conquer. 

There were two young Gauls with Ciesur whom he had 
promoted to important positions. They were reported 
to have committed various pecu la tion s. Ciesar spoke 
to them privately. They took offence and deserted. 
There was a weak spot in Ciesar’s lines at a point the 
furthest removed from the body of the army. The Gauls 
gave Pompey notice of it, and on this point I'ompoy 
flung himself with his whole strength. The attack was 
a surprise. The engagement which followed was des- 
perate and unequal, for the reliefs were distant and came 
up one by one. For once Ciesar’s soldiers were seized 
with panic, lost their order, and forgot their discipline. 
On the news of danger he How himself to the sceue, 
threw himself into the thickest of the fight, and snatched 
the standards from the Hying bearera But on this 

single occasion ho failed in restoring confidence. The 
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defeat was complete ; and, had Pompey understood his 
business, Caesar’s whole army might have been over- 
thrown. Nearly a thousand men were killed, with many 
field officers and many centurions. Thirty-two standards 
were lost, and some hundreds of legionaries were taken. 
Labienus begged the prisoners of Pompey. He called 
them mockingly old comrades. He asked them how 
veterans came to fly. They wero led into the midst of 
the camp and were all killed. 

Ciesar’s legions had believed themselves invincible. 

o 

The effect of this misfortune was to mortify and in- 
furiate them. They were eager to fling themselves 
again upon the enemy and win back their laurels; but 
Ca sar saw that they were excited and unsteady, and that 
they required time to collect themselves. He spoke to 
them with his usual calm cheerfulness. He praised their 
courage. Ho reminded them of their many victories, 
and bade them not be cast down at a misadventure 
which they would soon repair; but he foresaw that the 
disaster would affect the temper of Greece and make his 
commissariat more difficult- than it was already, lie per- 
ceived that he must adopt, some new plan of campaign, 
and with instant decision ho fell back upon Apollonia. 

The gleam of victory was the cause of Pompey’s 
ruin. It was unlooked for, and the importance of it 
exaggerated. Cirsar was supposed to be flying with 
the wreck of an army completely disorganised and dis- 
heartened. So sure were the Pompeians that it could 
never rally again that they regarded the war as over; 
they made no efforts to follow up a success which, if 
improved, might have been really decisive; aud they 
gave Cresar the one thing which he needed, time to 
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recover from its effects. After he had placed his sick 
and wounded in security at Apollouia, his first object 
was to rejoin Calviuus, who had been sent to watch 
Scipio, and might now be cut off. Fortune was here 
favourable. Calvinus, by mere accident, learnt his 
danger, divined where Caesar would be, and came to 
meet him. The next thing was to see what Pompey 
would do. He might embark for Italy. In this case 
Caesar would have to follow him by Illyria and the 

w « 

head of the Adriatic. Cisalpine Gaul was true to him, 
and could be relied on to refill his ranks. Or Pompey 
might pursue him in the hope to make an end of the war 
in Greece, and an opportunity might offer itself for an 
engagement under fairer terms. On the whole he con- 
sidered the second alternative the more likely one, and 
with this expectation he led his troops into the rich 
plains of Thessaly for the better feeding which they so 
much needed. The news of his defeat preceded him. 
Gomphi, an important Thessalian town, shut its gates July 
upon him ; and, that the example might not be followed, 
Gomphi was instantly stormed and given up to plunder. 

One such lesson was enough. No more opposition was 
ventured by the Greek cities. 

Pompey meanwhile had broken up from Durazzo, 
and after being joined by Scipio was following leisurely. 
There were not wanting persons who warned him that 
Ctesar’s legions might still be dangerous. Both Cicero 
and Cato had advised him to avoid a battle, to allow 
Ctesar to wander about Greece till his supplies failed 
and liis army was worn out by marches. Pompey 
himself inclined to the same opinion. But Pompey 
oould no longer act on his own judgment The 
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senators who were with him in the camp consideied 
that in Greece, as in Home, they were the supreme 
rulers of the Roman Empire. All along they had held 
their sessions and their debates, and they had voted 
resolutions which they expected to see complied with. 
They had never liked Porapey. If Cicero was right in 
supposing that Pompey meant to be another Sylla, the 
senators had no intention of allowing it. They had 
gradually wrested his authority out of his hands, and 
reduced him to the condition of an officer of a Senatorial 
Directory. These gentlemen, more especially the two 
late consuls, Scipio and Lentulus, were persuaded 
that a single blow would now make an end of Ciesar. 
His armv was but half the size of theirs, without count- 
ing the Asiatic auxiliaries. The men, they were per- 
suaded, were dispirited by defeat and worn out. So 
sure were they of victory that they were impatient of 
every day which delayed their return to Italy. They 
accused Pompey of protracting the war unnecessarily, 
that he might have the honour of commanding such dis- 
tinguished persons as themselves. They had arranged 
everything that was to be done. Ciesar and his band 
of cutthroats were in imagination already despatched. 
au« 9 . They had butchered hitherto every one of them who 
had fallen into their hands, and the same fate was 
designed for their political allies. They proposed to 
establish a senatorial court after their return to Italy, 
in which citizens of all kinds who had not actually 
fought on the Senate’s side were to be brought up for 
trial. Those who should be proved to have been 
active for Ciesar were to be at once killed, and their 
estates confiscated. Neutrals were to fare almost as 
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badly. Not to have assisted the lawful rulers of the 
State was scarcely better than to have rebelled against 
them. They, too, were liable to death or forfeiture, or 
both. A third class of offenders was composed of those 
who had been within Pompey’s lines, but had borne no 
part in the fighting. These cold-hearted friends were 
to be tried and punished according bo the degree of 
their criminality. Cicero was the person pointed at in 
the last division. Cicero’s clear judgment had shown 
him too clearly what was likely to be the result of a 
campaign conducted as he found it on his arrival, and 
he had spoken his thoughts with sarcastic freedom. 
The noble lords catne next to a quarrel among them- 
selves as to how the spoils of Caisur were to be divided. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Leutulus Spinther, and Scipio 
were unable to determine which of them was to succeed 
Caesar as Pontifex Maximus, and which was to have hie 
palace and gardens in Rome. The Roman oligarchy 
were true to their character to the eve of their ruin. 
It was they, with their idle luxury, their hunger for 
lands and office and preferment, who had brought all 
this misery upon their country ; and standing, as it 
were, at the very bar of judgment, with the sentence of 
destruction about to be pronounced upon them, their 
thoughts were still bent upon how to secure the largest 
share of plunder for themselves. 

The battle of Pharsalia was not the most severe, still 
less was it the last, action of the war. But it acquired 
a special place in history, because it was a battle fought 
by the Roman aristocracy in their own persons in 
defence of their own supremacy. Senators and the sonB 
of senators ; the heirs of the names and fortunes of the 
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ancient Roman families ; the leaders of society in 
Roman saloons, and the chiefs ot the political party of the 
Optimates in the Curia and Forum, were here present 
on the field ; representatives in person and in principle 
of the traditions of Sylla, brought face to face with the 
representative of Marius. Here were the men who had 
pursued Caesar through so many years with a hate so 
inveterate. Here were the haughty Patrician Guard, 
who had drawn their swords on him in the Senate-house, 
young lords whose theory of life was to lounge through 
it in languid insouciance. The other great actions were 
fought, by the ignoble multitude whose deaths were of 
less significance. The plains of Pharsalia were watered 
by the precious blood of the elect of the earth. The 
battle therefore marked an epoch like no other in the 
history of the world. 

For some days the two armies had watched each 
other’s movements. Casar, to give his men confidence, 
had again offered Pompey an opportunity of fighting. 
Rut Pompey had kept to positions where he could not 
bo attacked. To draw him into more open ground, 
Ccesar had shifted his camp continually. Pompey had 
followed cautiously, still remaining on his guard. His 
political advisers were impatient of these dilatory move- 
ments. They taunted him with cowardice. They in- 
sisted that he should set his foot on this insignificant 
adversary promptly and at once; and Pompey, gather- 
ing courage from their confidence, and trusting to his 
splendid cavalry, agreed at last to use the first occasion 
that presented itself. 

One morning, on the Enipeus, near Larissa, the 9th 
of August, old style, or towards the end of May by real 
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time, Caesar had broken up his camp and was preparing 
for his usual leisurely march, when he perceived a 
movement in Pompey’s lines which told him that the 
moment which he had so long expected was come. 1^- 
bienus, the evil genius of the Senate, who had tempted 
them into the war by telling them that his comrades 
were as disaflected as himself, and had tired Cajsars 
soldiers into intensified fierceness by his barbarities at 
Durazzo, had spoken the deciding word ; ‘ Believe not,’ 
Labienus had said, ‘ that this is the army which defeated 
the Gauls and the Germans. I was in those battles, 
and what I say I know. That army has disappeared. 
Part fell in action ; part perished of fever in the autumn 
in Italy. Many went home. Many were left behind 
unable to move. The men you see before yon are levies 
newly drawn from the colonies beyond the Po. Oi the 
veterans that were loft the best were killed at Durazzo.’ 

A council of war had been held at dawn, ihere had 
been a solemn taking of oaths again. Labienus swore 
that he would not return to the camp except as a con- 
queror ; so swore Pompey ; so swore Lentulus, Scipio, 
Domitius ; so swore all the rest. They had reason for 
their high spirits. Pompey had forty-seven thousand 
Roman infantry, not including his allies, and seven 
thousand cavalry. Caesar had but twenty-two thousand, 
and of horse only a thousand. Pompey’s position was 
carefully chosen. His right wing was covered by the 
Enipeus, the opposite bank of which was steep and 
wooded. His left spread out into the open plain of 
Pharsalia. His plan of battle was to send forward his 
cavalry outside over the open ground, with clouds of 
archers and slingers, to scatter Caesar’s horse, and then 
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to wheel round and envelope his legions. Tims he had 
thought they would lose heart and scatter at the first 
shock. Ciesar had foreseen what Pompey would attempt 
to do. His own scanty cavalry, mostly Gauls and 
Germans, would, he well knew, be too weak to bear 
the weight which would be thrown on them. He had 
trained an equal number of picked active men to fight 
in their ranks, and had thus doubled their strength. 
Fearing that this might be not enough, he had taken 
another precaution. The usual Homan formation in 
battle was in triple line. Crnsar had formed a fourth 
line of cohorts specially selected to engage the cavalry ; 
and on them, he said, in giving them their instructions, 
the result of the action would probably depend. 

Pompey commanded on his own left, with the two 
legions which lie had taken from Ciesar ; outside him 
on the plain were his Hying companies of Greeks and 
islanders, with the cavalry covering them. Ciesar, with 
his favourite loth, was opposite Pompey. His two 
faithful tribunes, Mark Antony and Cassius Longinus, 
led the left and centre. Servilia’s son, Marcus Brutus, 
was in Pompey’s army. Ciesar had given special 
directions that Brutus, if recognised, should not be 
injured. Before the action began he spoke a few 
general words to such of his troops ns could hear him. 
They all knew, he said, how earnestly he had sought 
for peace, how careful he had always been of his sol- 
diers’ lives, how unwilling to deprive the State of the 
services of any of hor citizens, to whichever party 
they might belong. Crastinus, a centurion, of the loth 
legiou, already known to Censor for his gallantry, called 
out, 'Follow me, my comrades, and strike, and strike 
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home, for your general. This one battle remains to be 
fought, and he will have his rights and we our liberty. 
General,’ he said, looking to Caesar, ‘I shall earn year 
thanks this day, dead or alive.’ 

Pompey had ordered his tirst line to stand still to 
receive C?esar’s charge. 1 They would thus be fresh, 
while the enemy would reach them exhausted — a mis- 
take on Pompey ’s part, as Cajsar thought; ‘for a tire 
and alacrity (he observes) is kindled in all men when 
they meet in battle, and a wise general should rather 
encourage than repress their fervour.' 

'Phe signal was given. Cicsar’s front rank advanced 
running. Seeing the Pompeians did not move, they 
halted, recovered breath, then rushed on, flung their 
darts, and closed sword in hand. At once Pompcy’s 
horse bore down, outflanking Ciesur’s right wing, with/, 
the archers behind and between them raining showers 
of arrows. Cresar’s cavalry gave way before the shock, 
and the outer squadrons came wheeling round to the 
rear, expecting that there would be no one to encounter 
them. The fourth line, the pick and flower of the legions, 
rose suddenly in their way. Surprised and shaken by 
the Gercenes8 of the attack on them, the Pompeians 
turned, they broke, they galloped wildly olT. The best 
cavalry in those Roman battles were never a match for 
infantry when in close formation, and Pompey ’s brilliant 
squadrons W’ere car pet knights from the saloon and the 
circus. They never rallied, or tried to rally ; they made 

1 I follow Cicwr'a own account of the action. Appiau is minutely 
circumstantial, and professes to describe from the narrative* of eye- 
witnesses. Hut hi* story varies so far from C«csar*s as to be irrcconcil* 
able with it, and CWi own authority is incomparably the best. 
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off for the nearest hills. The archers were cut to pieces ; 
and the chosen corps, having finished so easily the ser- 
vice lor which they had been told off, threw themselves 
on the now exposed Hank of Pompey’s left wing. It was 
composed, as has been said, of the legions which had 
once been Crcsnr's, which had fought under him at the 
Vingeanne and at Alesia. They ill liked, perhaps, the 
change of masters, and were in no humour to stand the 
charge of their old comrades coming on with the familiar 
rush of victory. Cmsar ordered up his third line, which 
had not yet been engaged, and at once on all sides 
Pompey’s great army broke and lied. Pompey himself, 
the shadow of his old name, long harassed out of self- 
respect by his senatorial directors, a commander only 
in appearance, had left the field in the beginning of the 
action. He had lost heart on the defeat of the cavalry, 
and had retired to his tent to wait the issue of the 
day. 

The stream of fugitives pouring in told him too surely 
what the issue had been. He mounted his horse and 
rode off in despair. His legions were rushing back in 
confusion. Csesar, swift always at the right moment, 
gave the enemy no leisure to re-form, and fell at once 
upon the camp. It was noon, and the morning had 
been Sultry ; but heat and weariness were forgotten in 
the enthusiasm of a triumph which all then believed 
must conclude the war. A few companies of Thracians, 
who had been left on guard, made a brief resistance, but 
they were soon borne down. The beaten army, which a 
few hours before were sharing in imagination the lands 
and offices of their conquerors, fled out through the 
opposite gates, throwing away their arms, flinging down 
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their standards, and racing, officers and men, tor the 
rocky hills which at a mile’s distance promised them 
shelter. 

The camp itself was a singular picture. Houses of 
turf had been built for the luxurious patricians, with 
ivy trained over the entrances to shade their delicate 
faces from the summer sun ; couches had been laid out 
for them to repose on after their expected victory ; tables 
were spread with plate and wines, and the daintiest pre- 
parations of Roman cookery. Ca-sar commented on the 
scene with mournful irony. ‘And these men, he said, 

‘ accused my patient, suffering army, which had not even 
common necessaries, of dissoluteness and profligacy ! 

Two hundred only of Caesar’s men had fallen. The 
officers had suffered most. The gallant Crastinus, who 
had nobly fulfilled his promise, had been killed, among 
many others, in opening a way for his comrades. I he 
Pompeians, after the first shock, had been cut down 
unresisting. Fifteen thousand of them lay scattered 
dead about the ground. There were few wounded in 
these battles. The short sword of the Romans seldom 
left its work unfinished. 

‘ They would have it so,’ Csesar is reported to have 
said, as he looked sadly over the littered bodies in the 
familiar patrician dress. ‘ After all that I had done 
for my country, I, Caius Ciesar, should have been con- 
demned by them as a criminal if I had not appealed 
to my army.’ 1 

But Ca:sar did not wait to indulge in reflections. 
His object was to stamp the fire out on the spot, that 

1 Suetoniu*. quitiug from Ajiniua Pollio, who wan present thu 
battle. 
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it might never kindle again. More than half the 
Pompeians hail reached the hills and were making for 
Larissa. Leaving part of his legions in the camp to 
rest, Caesar took the freshest the same evening, and by 
a rapid march cut off their retreat. The hills were 
waterless, the weather suffocating. A few of the 
guiltiest of the Pompeian leaders, Labienus, Lentulus, 
Afranius, Petreius, and Metellus Scipio (Cicero and 
Cato had been left at Durazzo), contrived to escape in 
the night. The rest, twenty-four thousand of them, 
surrendered at daylight. They came down praying for 
mercy which they had never shown, sobbing out their 
entreaties on their knees that the measure which they 
lmd dealt to others might not be meted out to them. 
Then and always Casar hated unnecessary cruelty, and 
never, il he could help it, allowed executions in cold 
blood. Ho bade them rise, said a lew gentle words to 
relievo their fears, and sent them back to the camp. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, believing that for him at least 
there could be no forgiveness, tried to escape, and was 
killed. The rest were pardoned. 

So ended the battle of Pharsalia. A hundred and 
eighty standards were taken and all the eagles of Pom- 
pey’s legions. In Pompey’s own tent was found his 
secret correspondence, implicating persons, perhaps, 
whom Ciesar had never suspected, revealing the mys- 
teries of the past three years. Curiosity and even 
prudence might have tempted him to look into it. 
His only wish was that the post should be forgotten : 
he burnt the whole mass of pnpers unread. 

Would the war now end ? That was the question. 
Caesar thought that it would not end as long os Poinpey 
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was at large. The feelings of others may be gathered 
out of abridgments from Cicero’s letters : — 


Cicero to Plancius } 

‘ Victory on one side meant massacre, on the other 
slavery. It consoles me to remember that I foresaw these 
things, and as much feared the success ol our cause as 
the defeat of it. I attached myself to Pompey's party 
more in hope of peace than from desire of war ; but I 
saw, if we had the better, how cruel would be the triumph 
of an exasperated, avaricious, and insolent set of men; 
if we were defeated, how many of our wealthiest and 
noblest citizens must fall. Yet when I argued thus and 
offered my advice I was taunted for being a coward.’ 

Cicero to Cains Cassius * 

‘ We were both opposed to a continuance of the war 
[after Pharsalia]. I, perhaps, more than you ; but we 
agreed that one battle should be accepted ns decisive, 
if not of the whole cause, yet of our own judgment 
upon it. Nor were there any who differed from us 
save those who thought it better that the Constitution 
should be destroyed altogether than be preserved with 
diminished prerogatives. For myself I could hope 
nothing from the overthrow of it, and much if a rem- 
nant could be saved. . . . And I thought it likely that 
after that decisive battle the victors would consider the 
welfare of the public, and that the vanquished would 
consider their own.’ 


1 Ad FamUiarti, iv. 14. 


1 lb. a*. 15. 
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To Vnrro .* 

‘ You were absent [at the critical moment]. I for 
myself perceived that our friends wanted war, and that 
Cmsnr did not want it, but was not afraid of it. Thus 
much of human purpose was in the matter. The rest 
came necessarily; for one side or the other would, of 
course, conquer. You and I both grieved to see how 
the State would suffer from the loss of either army and 
its generals; we knew that victory in a civil war was 
itself a most miserable disaster. 1 dreaded the success 
of those to whom I had attached myself. They threat- 
ened most cruelly those who had stayed quietly at 
home. Your sentiments and my speeches were alike 
hateful to them. If our side had won, they would have 
shown no forbearance.’ 


To Marcus Marius .* 

‘When you met me on the 13th of May (49), y on 
were anxious about the part which I wus to take. If 1 
stayed in Italy, you feared that I should be wanting in 
duty. To go to the war yon thought dangerous for 
me. I was myself so disturbed that I could not tell 
what it was best for me to do. I consulted my reputa- 
tion, however, more than my safety ; and if I after- 
wards repented of my decision it was not for the peril 
to myself, but on account of the state of things which 
I found on my arrival at Pompey’s camp. His forces 
were not very considerable nor good of their kind. For 
the chiefs, if I except the general and a few others, 

• lb. rlL 3 . 


1 Ad Ram. U. 0. 
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they were rapacious in their conduct of the war, and so 
savage in their language that I dreaded to see them 
victorious. The most considerable among them were 
overwhelmed with debt. There was nothing good al>out 
them but their cause. I despaired of success and re- 
commended peace. When Pompey would not hear of 
it, I advised him to protract the war. This for the 
time he approved, and lie might have continued firm 
but for the confidence which he gathered from the battle 
at Durazzo. From that day the great man ceased to 
be a general. With a raw and inexperienced army he 
engaged legions in perfect discipline. On the defeat 
he basely deserted his camp and fled by himself. For 
me this was the end : I retired from a war in which 
the only alternatives before me were either to be killed 
in action or be taken prisoner, or fly to Juba in Africa, 
or hide in exile, or destroy myself. 

To Caxina. 1 

‘ I would tell you my prophecies but that you would 
think I had made them after the event. But many 
persons can bear me witness that I first warned Pompey 
against attaching himself to CiEsar, and then against 
quarrelling with him. Their union (I said) had broken 
the power of the Senate; their discord would cause a civil 
war. I was intimate with Caesar ; I was most attached 
to Pompey ; but my advice was for the good of them 
both. ... I thought that Pompey ought to go to 
Spain. Had he gone, the war would not have been. 
I did not so much insist that Caesar could legally stand 


1 Ad Far*. 6 . 
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for the consulship ns that his name should be accepted, 
because the people had so ordered at Poinpey’s own 
instance. I advised, I entreated. I preferred the 
most unfair peace to the most righteous war. I was 
overborne, not so much by Poinpey (for on him I pro- 
duced an effect) as by men who relied on Pompey’s 
leadership to win them a victory, which could be con- 
venient for their personal interests and private ambi- 
tions. No misfortune has happened in the war which 
I did not predict.’ 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


The strength of the senatorial party lav in Pompey’s 
popularity in the East. A halo was still supposed to 
hang about him as the creator of the Eastern Empire, 
and so long as he was alive and at liberty there was 
always a possibility that he might collect a new army. 
To overtake him, to reason with him, and, if reason 
failed, to prevent him by force from involving himself 
and the State in fresh dilliculties, was Caesar's lirst 
object. Pompey, it <was found, had ridden from the 
battlefield direct to the sea, attended by a handful of 
horse. He had gone on board a grain vessel which 
carried him to Amphipolia At Amphipolis he had 
stayed but a single night, and had sailed for Mitylene, 
where he hnd left his wile and his sons. The last 
accounts which the poor lady had heard of him had been 
such as reached Lesbos after the affair at Durazzo. 
Young patricians had brought her word that her hus- 
band had gained a glorious victory, that he had joined 
her father, Metellus Scipio, and that together they were 
pursuing Ctesar with the certainty of overwhelming him. 
Rumour, cruel as usual — V 

Had brought smooth comforts fake, worse thau trim wJfcuga. 

Rumour had told Cornelia that Ctesar had ‘ stooped his 
head ’ before Pomuey’s ‘ rage.’ Pompey came in person 
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to inform her of the miserable reality. At Mitylene 
Pompey’s family were no longer welcome guests. They 
joined him on board his ship to share his fortunes, but 
what those fortunes were to be was all uncertain. Asia 
had seemed devoted to him. To what part of it should 
ho go? To Cilicia? to Syria? to Armenia? To 
Parthia ? For oven Parthia was thought of. Unhappily 
the report of Pharsalia had flown before him, and the 
vane of sentiment had everywhere veered round. The 
./Egenn islands begged him politely not to compromise 
them by his presence. He touched at Rhodes. Len- 
tulus, flying from the battlefield, had tried Rhodes 
before him, and had been requested to pass on upon his 
way. Lentulus was said to be gone to Egypt. Polite 
to Pompey the Rhodians were, but perhaps he was 
generously unwilling to involve them in trouble in his 
behalf He went on to Cilicia, the scene of his old 
glory in the pirate wars. There he had meant to land 
and take refuge either with the Parthians or with one of 
the allied princes. But in Cilicia he heard that Antioch 
had declared for Ciusar. Allies and subjects, as far as 
ho could learn, were all for Ciesar. Egypt, whither 
Lentulus had gone, appeared the only place where he 
could surely calculate on being welcome. Ptolemy the 
Piper, the occasion of so much scandal, was no longer 
living, but he owed the recovery of his throne to 
Pompey. Gabinius had left a lew thousand of Pompey’s 
old soldiers at Alexandria to protect him against his 
subjects. These men had married Egyptian wives and 
had adopfed Egyptian habits, but they could not have 
forgotten their old general. They were acting as guards 
at present to Ptolemy’s four children, two girls, Cleo- 
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patra and Arsinoe, and two boys, each called Ptolemy. 
The father had bequeathed the crown to the two elder 
ones, Cleopatra, who was turned sixteen, and a brother 
two years younger. Here at least, among these young 
princes and their guardians, who had been their father's 
friends, their father’s greatest benefactor might count 
with confidence on finding hospitality. 

For Egypt, therefore, Pompey sailed, taking his 
family along with him. He had collected a few ships 
and 2000 miscellaneous followers, and with them he 
arrived off Pelusium, the modern Damietta. His for- 
lorn condition was punishment sufficient for the vanity 
which had flung his country into war. But that it had 
been his own doing the letters of Cicero prove with 
painful clearness ; and though he had partially seen his 
error at Capua, and would then have possibly drawn 
back, the passions and hopes which he had excited had 
become too strong for him to contend against. From 
the day of his flight from Italy he had been as a leaf 
whirled upon a winter torrent. Plain enough it had 
long been to him that he would not be able to govern 
the wild forces of a reaction which, if it had prevailed, 
would have brought back a more cruel tyranny than 
Sylla’s. He was now flung as a waif on the shore of a 
foreign land ; and if Providence on each occasion pro- 
portioned the penalties of misdoing to the magnitude 
of the fault, it might have been considered that adequate 
retribution had been inflicted on him. But the conse- 
quences of the actions of men live when the actions are 
themselves forgotten, and come to light without regard 
to the fitness of the moment. The Senators of Rome 
were responsible for the exactions which Ptolemy Auletea 
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had wrung out of his subjects. Pompey himself had 
entertained and supported him in Rome when he was 
driven from his throne, and had connived at the murder 
of the Alexandrians who had been sent to remonsti*ate 
against his restoration. It was by Pompey that he had 
been forced again upon his miserable people, and had 
l>een compelled to grind them with fresh extortions. 
It was not unnatural under these circumstances that 
the Egyptians were eager to five themselves from a sub- 
jection which bore more heavily on them than annexa- 
tion to the Empire. A national party had been formed 
on Ptolemy’s death to take advantage of the minority 
of his children. Cleopatra had been expelled. The 
Alexandrian citizens kept her brother in their hands, 
and were now ruling in his name; the demoralised 
Roman garrison had been seduced into supporting them, 
and they had an army lying at the time at Pelusium, to 
guard against Cleopatra and her friends. 

Of all this Pompey knew nothing. When he arrived 
oil’ the port he learnt that the young king with a body 
of troops was in the neighbourhood, and he sent on 
shore to ask permission to land. The Egyptians had 
already heard of Pharsalia. Civil war among the 
Romans was an opportunity for them to assert their 
independence, or to secure their liberties by taking 
the side which seemed most likely to be successful. 
Lontulus had already arrived, and had been imprisoned 
— a not unnatural return for the murder of Dion and 
his fellow-citizens. Pompey, whose name more than 
that of any other Roman was identified with their 
sufferings, was now placing himself spontaneously in 
their hands. Why, by sparing him, should they neglect 
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the opportunity of avenging their own wrongs, and of 
earning, as they might suppose that they would, the 
gratitude of Csesar? The Roman garrison had no feel- 
ing for their once glorious commander. 4 In calamity,’ 
Caesar observes, 4 friends easily become foes.’ The 
guardians of the young king sent a smooth answer, 
bidding Pompey welcome. The water being shallow, 
they despatched Achillas, a prefect in the king’s army, 
and SeptimiiiB, a Roman officer, whom Pompey person- 
ally knew, with a boat to conduct him on shore. Ilis 
wife and friends distrusted the tone of the reception, 
and begged him to wait till he could land with his 
own guard. The presence of Septimius gave Pompey 
confidence. Weak men, when in difficulties, fall into 
a kind of despairing fatalism, as if tired of contending 
longer with adverse fortune. Pompey stepped into the 
boat, and when out of arrow-shot from the ship was 
murdered under his wife’s eyes. His head was cut off 
and carried away. His body was left, lying on the sands. 
A man who had been once his slave, and had been set 
free by him, gathered a few sticks and burnt it there ; 
and thus the last rites were bestowed upon one whom, 
a few months before, Caesar himself would have been 
content to acknowledge as his superior. 

So ended Pompey the Great. History has dealt 
tenderly with him on account of his misfortunes, and 
has not refused him admiration for qualities as rare in 
his age as they were truly excellent. His capacities as 
a soldier were not extraordinary. He had risen to dis- 
tinction by his honesty. The pirates who had swept 
the Mediterranean had bought their impunity by a 
tribute paid to senators and governora They were 
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suppressed instantly when a commander was sent 
against them whom they were unable to bribe. The 
conquest of Asia was no less easy to a man who could 
resist temptations to enrich himself. The worst enemy 
of Pompey never charged him with corruption or rapa- 
city. So far as he was himself concerned, the restora- 
tion of Ptolemy was gratuitous, for he gained nothing 
by it. His private fortune when he had the world 
at his feet was never more than moderate; nor as a 
politician did his faults extend beyond weakness and 
incompetence. Unfortunately he had acquired a position 
by his negative virtues which was above his natural 
level, and misled him into overrating his capabilities. 
So long ns he stood by Ctesar he had maintained his 
honour and his authority. Ho allowed men more cun- 
ning than himself to play upon his vanity, and Pompey 
fell_fell amidst the ruins of a Constitution which had 
been undermined by the villanies of its representatives. 
His end was piteous, but scarcely tragic, for the cause 
to which ho was sacrificed was too slightly removed 
from being ignominious. He was no Phcebus Apollo 
sinking into the ocean, surrounded with glory. He was 
not even a brilliant meteor. Ho was a weak, good man, 
whom accident had thrust into a place to which he was 
unequal ; and ignorant of himself, and unwilling to part 
with his imaginary greatness, he was flung down with 
careless cruelty by the forces which wore dividing the 
world. His friend Lentulus shared his fate, and was 
killed a few days later, while Pompey ’s aaheB were still 
smoking. Two of Bibulus’s sonB, who had accompanied 
him, were murdered as well. 

Ciosar meanwhile had followed along Pompey ’s track. 
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hoping to overtake him. In Cilicia he heart! where he 
was gone ; and learning something more accurately 
there of the state of Egypt, he took two legions with 
him, one of which had attended him from Pharsalia, 
and another which he had sent for from Achaia. With 
these he sailed for Alexandria. Together, so much 
had they been thinned by hard service, these legions 
mustered between them little over 3000 men. The 
force was small, but Caesar considered that, after Phar- 
salia, there could be no danger for him anywhere in the 
Mediterranean. He landed without opposition, and was 
presented on his arrival, as a supposed welcome offering, 
with the head of his rival. Politically it would have 
been better far for him to have returned to Home with 
Pompey as a friend. Nor, if it had been certain that 
Pornpey would have refused to be reconciled, were 
services such as this a road to Caesar’s favour. The 
Alexandrians speedily found that they were not to be 
rewarded with the desired independence. The consular 
fasce.8, the emblem of the hated Roman authority, were 
carried openly before Csesar when he appeared in the 
streets ; and it was not long before mobs began to 
assemble with cries that Egypt was a free country, and 
that the people would not allow their king to be in- 
sulted. Evidently there was business to be done in 
Egypt before Caesar could leave it. Delay was specially 
inconvenient A prolonged absence from Italy would 
allow faction time to rally again. But Caesar did not 
look on himself as the leader of a party, but as the 
guardian of Roman interests, and it was not his habit 
to leave any necessary work uncompleted. The Etesian 
winds, too, had set in, which mode it difficult for his 
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heavy vessels to work out of the harbour. Seeing that 
troubles might rise, he sent a message to Mithridates 
of Pergamus , 1 to bring him reinforcements from Syria, 
while he himself at once took the government of Egypt 
into his hands. He forbade the Alexandrians to set 
aside Ptolemy’s will, and insisted that the sovereignty 
must be vested jointly in Cleopatra and her brother as 
their father had ordered . 2 The cries of discontent grew 
bolder. Alexandria was a large, populous city, the 
common receptacle of vagabonds from all parts of the 
Mediterranean. Pirates, thieves, political exiles, and 
outlaws had taken refuge there, and had been received 
into the king’s service. With the addition of the dis- 
solute legionaries left by Gabinius, they made up 20, OCX) 
as dangerous ruffians os had ever been gathered into a 
single city. The more respectable citizens had no reason 
to love the Romans. The fate of Cyprus seemed a fore- 
shadowing of their own. They too unless they looked 

1 Supposed to have been a natural son of Mithridates the Great. 
The reason for the special confidence which Cfleaar placed in him docs 
not appear. I ho danger at Alexandria, perhaps, did not appear at tho 
moment particularly serious. 

' Roman scandal discovered afterwards that Ca'sar had been fascinated 
by the charms of Cleopatra, and allowed his politics to be influenced 
by a love alTair. Roman fashionable society hated Cresar, and any 
carrion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 
Cleopatra herself favoured the story, and afterwards produoed a child, 
whom sho named Cxcsarion Oppius, Cicsar's most intimate friend, 
proved that the child could not have been his — of course, therefore, 
that the intrigue was a fable ; and the boy was afterwards put to death 
by Augustus as an impostor. No one claims Immaculate virtue for 
Ciesar. An amour with Cleopatra may have been an accident of his 
presence in Alexandria But to suppose that such a person as Ctoaar, 
with tho ooncerns of tho world upon his hands, would havo allowed 
his public action to be governed by a connection with a loose girl of 
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to themselves, would be absorbed in the devouring 
Empire. They had made an end of Pompey, and Ca?sar 
had shown no gratitude. Caesar himself was now iu 
their hands. Till the wind changed they thought 
that he could not escape, and they were tempted, 
naturally enough, to use the chance which fate had 
given them. 

Pothinus, a palace eunuch and one of young 
Ptolemy’s guardians, sent secretly for the troops at 
Pelusium, and gave the command of them to Achillas, 
the officer who had murdered Pompey. The city rose 
when they came iu, and Ciesar fouud himself blockaded 
in the palace and the part of the city which joiued the 
outer harbour. The situation was irritating from its 
absurdity, but more or less it was really dangerous. The 
Egyptian (leet which had been sent to Greece in aid of 
Pompey had come back, and was in the inner basin. It 
outnumbered Caesar’s, and the Alexandrians were the best 

sixteen ia to make too large a demaud upon human credulity ; nor is it 
likely that, in a situation of ko much danger and difficulty as that in 
which ho found himself, he would havo added to his embarrassments 
by indulging in an intrigue at all. The report proves uothing, for 
whether true or false it was alike certain to arise. The salons of Koine, 
like the taloiii of London and Kan’s, took their revenge on greatness by 
soiling it with filth ; and happily Suetonius, the chief authority for the 
scandal, couples it with a story which is demonstrably false. He says 
that Cecsar made a long expedition with Cleopatra in a barge upon tho 
Nile, that he was so fascinated with her that he wished to extend his 
voyage to /Ethiopia, aud was prevented only by tho refusal of his army 
to follow him. The details of Cicsar’s stay at Alexandria, so minutely 
given by Hirtius, show that there was not a moment when such an 
expedition could havo been contemplated. During tho greater part of 
the time he was blockaded in the palace. Immediately after the 
insurrection was put down, he was obliged to hurry off on matters of 
instant and urgent moment. Of the story of Cleopatra's presence In 
Rome at the time of his murder, more will bo said hereafter. 
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seamen in the Mediterranean. If they came out, they 
might cut his communications. Without hesitation he 
set fire to the docks ; burnt or disabled the greater part 
of the ships ; seized the Pharos and the mole which con- 
nected it with the town ; fortified the palace and the line 
of houses occupied by his troops ; and in this position he 
remained for several weeks, defending himself against the 
whole power of Egypt. Of the time iu which legend 
describes him as abandoned to his love for Cleopatra, 
there was hardly an hour of either day or night in which 
he was not fighting for his very life. The Alexandrians 
were ingenious and indefatigable. They pumped the 
sea into the conduits which supplied his quarters with 
water, for a moment it seemed with fatal effect. Fresh 
water was happily found by sinking wells. They made 
a new fleet ; old vessels on the stocks were launched, 
others were brought down from tho canals on the 
river. They made oars and spars out of the benches 
and tables of the professors’ lecture rooms. With these 
they made desperate attempts to retake the mole. Once 
with a sudden rush they carried a ship, in which Ciesar 
wns present in person, and he was obliged to swim for 
his life. 1 Still he held on, keeping up his men’s spirits, 
and knowing that relief must arrive in time. He was 
never greater than in unlooked-for difficulties. He 
never rested. He was always inventing some new con- 
trivance. He could have retired from the place with 
no serious loss. He could have taken to his ships and 
forced his way to sea in spite of the winds and the 

1 Legend ii more absurd than msual over this incident. It pretends 
that he swam with one hand, and carried his Commentaries, holding 
them above water, with tho other. As if a general would take hi* 
MSS. with him into a hot action 1 
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Alexandrians. But he felt that to fly from such an 
enemy would dishonour the Roman name, and he would 
not entertain the thought of it. 

The Egyptians made desperate efforts to close the 
harbour. Finding that they could neither capture the 
Pharos nor make an impression on Caesar’s lines, they 
affected to desire peace. Caesar had kept young 
Ptolemy with him as a security. They petitioned that 
he should be given up to them, promising on compliance 
to discontinue their assaults. Ciesar did not believe 
them. But the boy was of no use to him ; the army 
wished him gone, for they thought him treacherous, and 
his presence would not strengthen the enemy. Ciesar, 
says Hirtius, considered that it would be more respect- 
able to be fighting with a king than with a gang of 
ruffians. Young Ptolemy was released, and joined hia 
countrymen, and the war went on more fiercely than 
before. Pompey’s murderers were brought to justice in 
the course of it. Pothinus fell into Ciesar’s hands, and 
was executed. Ganymede, another eunuch, assassinated 
Achillas, and took his place us commander-iu-chief. 
Reinforcements began to come in. Mithridates had not 
yet been heard of, but Domitius Calvinus, who had been 
left in charge of Asia Minor, and to whom Ciesar had 
also sent, had despatched two legions to him. One 
arrived by sea at Alexandria, and was brought in with 
some difficulty. The other was sent by land, and did 
not arrive in time to be of service. There was a singular 
irony in Caesar being left to struggle for months with a 
set of miscreants, but the trial came to an end at last. 
Mithridates, skilful, active, and faithful, had raised a 
force with extraordinary rapidity in Cilicia and on the 
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Euphrates. He had marched swiftly through Syria, 
and in the beginning of the new year Cjesar heard the 
welcome news that he had reached Pelusium, and had 
taken it by storm. Not delaying for a day, Mithridates 
had gone up the bank of the Nile to Cairo. A division 
of the Egyptian army lay opposite to him, in the face 
of whom he did not think it prudent to attempt to cross, 
and from thence he sent word of his position to Cmsur. 
The news reached Cjesar and the Alexandrians at the 
same moment. The Alexandrians had the easiest access 
to the scene. They had merely to ascend the river in 
their boats. Cjesar was obliged to go round by sea to 
Pelusium, and to follow the course which Mithridates 
had taken himself. Rapidity of movement made up 
the difference. Taking with him such cohorts as could 
be spared from his lines, Cjesar had joined Mithridates 
beforo the Alexandrians arrived. Together they forced 
the passage ; and Ptolemy came only for his camp to 
be stormed, his army to be cut to pieces, and himself 
to be drowned in the Nile, and so end his brief and 
miserable life. 

Alexandria immediately capitulated. Arsinoe, the 
youngest sister, was sent to Romo. Cleopatra and her 
surviving brother were made joint sovereigns, and Roman 
rumour, glad to represent Cresar's actions in monstrous 
characters, insisted in after years that they were married. 
The absence of contemporary authority for the story pre- 
cludes also the possibility of denying it. Two legions 
were left in Egypt to protect them if they were faithful, 
or to coerce them if they misconducted themselves. 
The Alexandrian episode was over, and Ca>sar sailed for 
Syria. His long detention over a complication so in- 
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significant had been unfortunate in many ways. Scipio 
and Cato, with the other fugitives from Pharsalia, had 
rallied in Africa, under the protection of Juba. Italy 
was in confusion. The popular party, now absolutely 
in the ascendant, were disposed to treat the aristocracy 
as the aristocracy would have treated them had they been 
victorious. The controlling hand was absent ; the rich, 
long hated and envied, were in the power of the multi- 
tude, and wild measures were advocated, communistic, 
socialistic, such as are always heard of in revolutions, 
meaning in one form or another the equalisation of 
wealth, the division of property, the poor taking their 
turn on the upper crest of fortune and the rich at the 
bottom. The tribunes were outbidding one another in 
extravagant proposals, while Caesar's legions, sent home 
from Greece, to rest after their long service, were enjoy- 
ing their victory in the license which is miscalled liberty. 
They demanded the lands, or rewards in money, which 
had been promised them at the end of the war. Dis- 
cipline was relaxed or abandoned. Their officers were 
unable, perhaps unwilling, to control them. They too 
regarded the Commonwealth as a spoil which their 
swords had won, and which they were entitled to dis- 
tribute among themselves. 

In Spain, too, a bad feeling hod revived. After 
Caesar’s departure his generals had oppressed the people, 
and had quarrelled one with another. The country was 
disorganised and disaffected. In Spain, as in Egypt, 
there was a national party still dreaming of independ- 
ence. The smouldering traditions of Sertorius were 
rekindled by the continuance of the civil war. The 
proud motley race of Spaniards, Italians, Gauls, indi- 
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genons mountaineers, Moors from Africa, the remnants 
of the Carthaginian colonies, however they might hate 
one another, yet united in resenting an uncertain servi- 
tude under the alternate ascendency of Roman factions. 
Spain was ripe for revolt. Gaul alone, Ctesar’s own 
province, rewarded him for the use which he had made 
of his victory, by unswerving loyalty and obedience. 

On his landing in Syria, Cresar found letters pressing 
for his instant return to Rome. Important persons 
were waiting to give him fuller information than could 
be safely committed to writing. He would have 
hastened home at once, but restless spirits had been let 
loose everywhere by the conflict of the Roman leaders. 
Disorder had broken out near at hand. The still recent 
defeat of Crassus had stirred the ambition of the Asiatic 
princes ; and to leave the Eastern frontier disturbed 
was to risk a greater danger to the Empire than was 
to be feared from the impatient politics of the Roman 
mob, or the dying convulsions of the aristocracy. 

Phamaces, a legitimate son of Mithridates the Great, 
had been left sovereign of Upper Armenia. He had 
watched the collision between Pompey and Ciesar with 
a neutrality which was to plead for him with the con- 
queror, and he had intended to make his own advan- 
tage out of the quarrels between his father's enemies. 
Deiotarus, tributary king of Lower Armenia and Colchis, 
had given some help to Pompey, and had sent him men 
anti money ; and on Pompey 's defeat, Phamaces had 
supposed that ho might seize on Deiotarus’s territories 
without fear of Ca*sar's resentment. Deiotarus had 
applied to Domitius Calvinus for assistance ; which 
Calvinus, weakened as he was by the despatch of two 
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of his legions to Egypt, had been imperfectly able to 
give. Phamaces had advanced into Cappadocia. When 
Calviuus ordered him to retire, he had replied by send- 
ing presents, which had hitherto proved so effective 
with Roman proconsuls, and by an equivocating pro- 
fession of readiness to abide by Ciesar’s decision. Phar- 
naces came of a dangerous race. Caesar’s lieutenant 
feared that, if he hesitated, the son of Mithridates might 
become os troublesome as his father had been, lie re- 
fused the presents. Disregarding his weakness, he sent 
a peremptory command to Pharnaces to fall back within 
his own frontiers, and advanced to compel him if he 
refused. In times of excitement the minds of men are 
electric, and news travels with telegraphic rapidity if 
not with telegraphic accuracy. Pharnaces heard that 
Ciesar was shut up in Alexandria, and was in a position 
of extreme danger, that he had sent for all his Asiatic 
legions, and that Calvinus had himself been summoned 
to his assistance. Thus he thought that he might safely 
postpone compliance till the Roman army was gone, and 
he had the country to himself. The reports from Egypt 
were 60 unfavourable, that, although as yet he had re- 
ceived no positive orders, Calvinus wa 9 in daily expec- 
tation that he would be obliged to go. It would be 
unsafe, he thought, to leave an insolent barbarian un- 
chastised. He had learnt in Cajsar's school to strike 
quickly. He had not learnt the comparison between 
means and ends, without which celerity is imprudence. 
He had but one legion left; but he had a respectable 
number of Asiatic auxiliaries, and with them he ven- 
tured to attack Pharnaces in an intricate position. His 
Asiatics deserted. The legion behaved admirably ; but 
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in the face of overwhelming numbers, it oould do no 
more than cut, its way to security. Phamaces nt once 
reclaimed his father’s kingdom, and overran Pontus, 
killing, mutilating, or imprisoning every Roman that 
he encountered ; and in this condition Caesar found Asia 
Minor on his coming to Syria. 

It was not in Caesar’s character to leave a Roman 
province behind him in the hands of an invader, for 
his own political interests. He saw that he must 
punish Pharnaces before he returned to Rome, and he 
promptly addressed himself to the work. He made a 
hasty progress through the Syrian towns, hearing com- 
plaints and distributing rewards and promotions. The 
allied chiefs came to him from the borders of the 
province to pay their respects. He received them 
graciously, and dismissed them pleased and satisfied. 
After a few days spent thus, he sailed for Cilicia, held 
a council at Tarsus, and then crossed the Taurus, and 
went by forced inarches through Cappadocia to Pontus. 
He received a legion from Deiotarus which had been 
organised in Roman fashion. He sent to Calvinus to 
meet him with the survivors of his lost battle ; and 
when they arrived, ho reviewed the force which was 
at his disposition. It was not satisfactory. He had 
brought a veteran legion with him from Egypt, but it 
was reduced to a thousand strong. He had another 
which he had taken up iu Syria ; but even this did not 
raise his army to a point which could nssure him of 
success. But time pressed, and skill might compensate 
for defective numbers. 

Pharnaces, hearing that Cmsar was at hand, promised 
submission. He sent Ctesar a golden crown, in antici- 
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pation perhaps that he was about to make himself king 1 . 
He pleaded his desertion of Pompev as a set-off against 
his faults. Cngsar answered that he would accept the 
submission, if it were sincere ; but Phamaces must 
not suppose that good offices to himself could atone 
for injuries to the Empire . 1 The provinces which he 
had invaded must be instantly evacuated ; his Homan 
prisoners must be released, and their property must 
be restored to them. 

Pharnaces was a politician, and knew enough of 
Caesar’s circumstances to mislead him. The state of 
Homo required C«esar’s presence. A campaign in Asia 
would occupy more time than he could afford, and 
Pharnaces calculated that he must be gone in a few 
days or weeks. The victory over Calvinus had strength- 
ened his ambition of emulating his father. He delayed 
his answer, shifted from place to place, and tried to 
protract the correspondence till Ciesar’s impatience to 
be gone should bring him to a compromise. 

Cuisar cut short negotiations. Phamaces was at 
Zela, a town in the midst of mountains behind Trebi- 
/ond, and the scene of a great victory which had been 
won by Mithridates over the Romans. Ctesar defied 
auguries. He seized a position at night on the brow 
of a hill directly opposite to the Armenian camp, and 
divided from it by a narrow valley. As soon as day 
broke the legions were busy entrenching with their 
spades and pickaxes. Pharnaces, with the rashness 
which if it fails is madness, and if it succeeds is the 
intuition of genius, decided to fall on them at a moment 

' .' provinciarum injuria* condouari iis posse qni fuits.-nt in e* 

olficiosL' — Dt BtUo Alexandrine 70. 
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when no sane person could rationally expect an attack ; 
and Ca-.sar could not restrain his astonishment when he 
saw the enemy pouring down the steep side of the 
ravine, and breasting the ascent on which he stood. 
It was like the battle of Maubeuge over again, with 
the difference that he had here to deal with Asiatics, and 
not with the Nervii. There was some confusion while 
the legions were exchanging their digging tools for 
their arms. When the exchange had been made, there 
was no longer a battle, but. a rout. The Armenians 
were hurled back down the hill, and slaughtered in 
masses at the bottom of it. The camp was taken. 
Pharnnces escaped for the moment, and made his way 
into his own country ; but he was killed immediately 
after, and Asia Minor was again at peace. 

Ciesar, calm ns usual, but well satisfied to have ended 
a second awkward business so easily, passed quickly 
down to the Hellespont, and had landed in Italy before 
it was known that he had left Pontus. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Cicero considered that the Civil War ought to have ■> 
ended with Pharsalia; and in this opinion most reason- 
able men among the conservatives were agreed. They 
had fonght one battle, and it hod gone against them. To 
continue the struggle might tear the Empire to pieces, 
but could not retrieve a lost cause ; and prudence and 
patriotism alike recommended submission to the verdict 
of fortune. It is probable that this would have been the 
result, could Caesar have returned to Italy immediately 
after his victory. Cicero himself refused to participate 
in further resistance. Cato offered him a command at 
Corcyra, bnt he declined it with a shudder, and went 
back to Brindisi ; and all but those whose consciences 
forbade them to hope for pardon, or who were too proud 
to ask for it, at tirst followed his example. Scipio, 
Cato, Labienus, Afranius, Petreius, were resolute to 
fight on to the last ; but even they had no clear 
outlook, and they wandered about the Mediterranean, 
uncertain what to do, or whither to turn, 'rime went 
on, however, and Caesar did not appear. Rumour said 
at one time that he was destroyed at Alexandria. The 
defeat of Cnlvinus by Phamaces was an ascertained 
fact. Spain was in confusion. The legions in Italy 
were disorganised, and society, or the wealthy part of 
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society, threatened by the enemies of property, begun 
to call for some one to save it. All was not lost. 
Pompey’s best generals were still living. His sons, 
Sextus and Cnaeus, were brave and able. The fleet 
was devoted to them and to their father’s cause, and 
Cresar’s officers had failed, in his absence, to raise a 
naval force which could show upon the sea. Africa 
was a convenient rallying point. Since Curio’s defeat, 
King Juba had found no one to dispute his supremacy, 
and bet ween Juba and the aristocracy who were bent 
on persisting in the war an alliance was easily formed. 
While Cmsar was perilling his own interest to remain 
in Asia to crush Phamaces, Metellus Scipio was offer- 
ing a barbarian chief the whole of Roman Africa, os 
the price of his assistance, in a last effort to retrieve 
Pharsalia. Under these scandalous conditions, Scipio, 
Labienus, Cato, Afranius, Petreius, Faustus Sylla the 
son of the Dictator, Lucius Ciesar, and the rest of the 
irreconcilables, made Africa their new centre of opera- 
tions. Here they gathered to themselves the inheritors 
of the Syllan traditions, and made raids on the Italian 
coasts and into Sicily aud Sardinia. Seizing Caesar's 
officers when they could find them, they put them 
invariably to death. Cicero protested honourably 
against the employment of treacherous savages, evon 
for so sacred a cause as the defence of the constitu- 
tion ; 1 but Cicero was denounced as a traitor seeking 
favour with the conqueror, and the desperate work 
went on. Caesar's long detention in the East gave the 
confederates time. The young Pompoys were Btrong at 
sea. From Italy there was an easy passage for adven- 

1 To Ailicu j, xi. 7. 
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turous disaffection. The shadow of a Pompeian Senate 
3at once more, passing resolutions, at Utica; while 
Cato was busy organising an army, and had collected 
as many as thirteen legions out of the miscellaneous 
elements which drifted in to him. Ctesar had sent 
orders to Cassius Longinus to pass into Africa from 
Spain, and break up these combinations; but Longinus 
had been at war with his own provincials, lie had 
been driven out of the peninsula, and had lost his own 
life in leaving it. Caesar, like Cicero, had believed that 
the war had ended at Pharsalia. He found that the 
heads of the Hydra had sprouted again, and were 
vomiting the old fire and fury. Little interest could 
it give Csesar to match his waning years against the 
blinded hatred of his countrymen. Ended the strife 
must be, however, before order could bo restored in 
Italy, and wretched men take up again the quiet round ‘ 
of industry. Heavy work had to be done in Rome. 
Cassar was consul now — annual consul, with no ten 
years’ interval any longer possible. Consul, Dictator, 
whatever name the people gave him, he alone held the 
reins ; he alone was able to hold them. Credit had to 
be restored ; debtors had to be brought to recognise 
their liabilities. Property had fallen in value since the 
Civil Wars, and securities had to be freshly estimated. 
The Senate required reformation ; men of fidelity and 
ability were wanted for the public offices. Pompey and 
Pompey s friends would have drowned Italy in blood. 
Caesar disappointed expectation by refusing to punish 
any one of his political opponents. He killed no one. 
He deprived no one of his property. He even pro- 
tected the money-lenders, and made the Jews his 
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constant friends. Debts he insisted must be paid, 
bonds fulfilled, the rights of property respected, no 
matter wlmt wild hopes imagination might have 
indulged in. Something only he remitted of the 
severity of interest, and the poor in the city were 
allowed their lodgings rent free for a year. 

He restored quiet, and gave as much satisfaction as 
circumstances permitted. His real difficulty was with 
the legions, who had come back from Greece. They 
had deserved admirably well, but they were unfortu- 
nately over-conscious of their merits. Ill-intentioned 
officers had taught them to look for extravagant re- 
words. Their expectations had not been fulfilled ; and 
when they supposed that their labours were over, they 
received orders to prepare for a campaign in Africa. 
Sallust the historian was in command at their quarters 
in Campania. They mutinied, and almost killed him. 
He fled to Rome. The soldiers of the favoured loth 
legion pursued him to the gates, and demanded speech 
with Cmsar. He bade them come to him, and with his 
usual fearlessness told them to bring their swords. 

The army was Ciesar’s life. In the army lay the 
future of Rome, if Romo was to have a future. There, 
if anywhere, the national spirit survived. It was a 
trying moment; but there was a calmness in Cajsar, 
rising from a profound indifference to what man or 
fortune could give or take from him, which no extre- 
mity could shake. 

The legionaries entered the city, and Ciesar bade 
them state their complaints. 'They spoke of their ser- 
vices and their sufferings They said that they had been 
promised rewards, but their rewards bo far had been 
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words, and they asked for their discharge. They did 
not really wish for it. They did not expect it. But 
they supposed that Caesar could not dispense with them, 
and that they might dictate their own terms. 

During the wars in Gaul, Caesar had been most muni- 
ficent to his soldiers. He had doubled their ordinary 
pay. He had shared the spoils of his conquests with 
them. Time and leisure had alone been wanting to him 
to recompense their splendid lidelity iu the campaigns 
in Spain and Greece. He had treated them as his 
children ; no commander had ever been more careful of 
his soldiers’ lives; when addressing the army he had 
called them always ‘commilitoues,’ ‘comrades,’ ‘brothers- 
in-arms.’ 

The familiar word was now no lon’ger heard from 
him. ‘ You say well, Quirites,’ 1 he answered ; ‘ you 
have laboured hard, and you have suffered much ; you 
desire your discharge — you have it. I discharge you 
who are present. I discharge all who have served their 
time. You shall have your recompense. It shall never be 
said of me that I made use of you when I was iu danger, 
and was ungrateful to you when the peril was past.’ 

‘Quirites’ he had called them; no longer Roman 
legionaries proud of their achievements, and glorying in 
their great commander, but ‘ Quirites ’ — plain citizens. 
The sight of Caesar, the familiar form and voice, the 
words, every sentence of which they knew that he 
meant, cut them to the heart. They were humbled, 
they begged to be forgiven. They said they would 
go with him to Africa, or to the world’s end. He did 
not at once accept their penitence. He told them that 


1 Citizen*. 
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lands had been allotted to every soldier out of the ager 
publicus, or out of his own personal estates. Suetonius 
says that, the sections had been carefully taken so as not 
to disturb existing occupants ; and thus it appeared that 
he had been thinking of them and providing for them 
when they supposed themselves forgotten. Money, too, 
he had ready for each, part in hand, part in bonds bear- 
ing interest to be redeemed when the war should be 
over. Again, passionately, they implored to be allowed 
to continue with him. lie relented, but not entirely. 

‘ Let all go who wish to go,’ ho said ; ‘ I will have 
none servo with me who serve unwillingly.’ 

‘ All, all ! ' they cried ; ‘ not one of us will leave you ’ 
— and not one did leave him. The mutiny was the 
greatest peril, perhaps, to which Ciesar had ever been 
exposed. No more was said ; but Ciesar took silent notice 
of the officers who had encouraged the discontented 
spirit. In common things, Dion Cassius says, he was 
the kindest and most considerate of commandera Ho 
passed lightly over small offences; but military rebellion 
in those who were really responsible he never forgave. 

The African business could now be attended to. It 
was again midwinter. Winter campaigns were trying, 
but Cmsar had hitherto found them answer to him ; the 
enemy had suffered more than himself; while, as long 
as an opposition Senate was sitting across the Mediter- 
ranean, intrigue and conspiracy made security impos- 
sible at home. Many a false spirit now fawning on 
Ciesar was longing for his destruction. The army with 
which he would have to deal was less respectable thau 
that which Pompey had commanded at Durazzo, but it 
was numerically as strong or stronger. Cato, assisted 
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by Labienus, had formed into legions sixty thousand 
Italians. They had a hundred and twenty elephants, 
and African cavalry in uncounted multitudes. Ciesar 
perhaps despised au enemy too much whom he had so 
often beaten. He sailed from Lilybaium on the 19th of 
December, with a mere handful of men, leaving the rest 
of his troops to follow as they could. No rendezvous 
had been positively fixed, for between the weather and 
the enemy it was uncertain where the troops would be 
able to laud, and the generals of the different divisions 
were left to their discretion. Ca*sar on arriving seized 
and fortified a defensible spot at Ruspinum. 1 The other 
legions dropped in slowly, and before a third of them 
had arrived the enemy were swarming about the cam]), 
ivhile the Pompeys were alert on the water to seize 
stray transports or provision ships. There was skir- 
mishing every day in front of C;esar’s lines. The Nu- 
rnidiau horse swarmed about his thin cohorts. Labienus 
himself rode up on one occasion to a battalion which 
was standing still under a shower of arrows, and asked 
in mockery who they were. A soldier of the 10th 
legion lifted his cap, that his face might be recognised, 
hurled his javelin for answer, and brought Labienus’s 
horse to the ground. But courage was of no avail 
in the face of overwhelming numbers. Scipio’s army 
collected faster than Ciesar’s, and Ciesar's young soldiers 
showed some unsteadiness in a position so unexpected. 
Ciesar, however, was confident and in high spirits. 2 
Roman residents in the African province came gradually 

1 Whcro the African coast turn* aoiith from Cape Bon. 

3 ‘ Animuiu onim altum et erectum pr» ko gore bat .’ — Dt BdU 
A jrica.no. 
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in to him, and some African tribes, out of respect, it was 
said, for the memory of Marius. A few towns declared 
against the Senate in indignation at Scipio's promise 
that the province was to be abandoned to Juba Scipio 
replied with burning the Roman country houses and 
wasting the lands, and still killing steadily every friend 
ot Caesar that he could lav hands on. Caesar’s steady 
clemency had made no difference. 'Fhe senatorial fac- 
tion went on as they had begun till at length their 
ferocity was repaid upon them. 

The reports from the interior became unbearable. 
Cirsar sent an impatient message to Sicily that, storm 
or calm, the remaining legions must come to him, or not 
a house would be left standing in the province. The 
officers were no longer what they had been. The men 
came, but bringing only their arms and tools, without 
change of clothes and without tents, though it was the 
rainy season. Good will aud good hearts, however, made 
np for other shortcominga Desertem dropped in thick 
from the Senate’s army. King Juba, it appeared, had 
joined them, and Roman pride had been outraged, when 
Juba had been seen taking precedence in the council of 
war, and Metellus Scipio exchanging his imperial purple 
in the royal presence for a plain dress of white. 

The time of clemency was past. Publius Ligarius 
was taken in a skirmish. He had been one of the cap- 
tives at Lerida who had given his word to serve no 
further in the war. He was tried for breaking his 
engagement, and was executed. Still Scipio’s army 
kept the field in full strength, the loss by desertions 
being made up by fresh recruits sent from Utica by Cato. 
Caesar's men flinched from the elephants, and time was 
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lost while other elephants were fetched from Italy, that 
they might handle them and grow familiar with them 
Scipio had been taught caution by the late of Pompey, 
and avoided a battle, and thus three months wore away 
before a decisive impression had been made. But the 
clear dark eyes of the conqueror of Pharsalia had taken 
the measure of the situation. By this time he had an 
effective squadron of ships, which had swept otl Pompey s 
cruisers ; and if Scipio shrank from an engagement it 
was possible to force him into one. A division ol Scipio s 
troops were in the peninsula of Thapsus . 1 If Thapsus 
was blockaded at sea and besieged by land, Scipio would 
be driven to come to its relief, and would have to fight 
in the open country. Caesar occupied the neck ol the 
peninsula, and the result was what he knew it must be. 
Scipio and Juba came down out of the hills with their 
united armies. Their legions were beginning to form 
entrenchments, and Ctesar was leisurely watching their 
operations, when ut the sight of the enemy an irresist- 
ible enthusiasm ran through his lines. The cry rose 
for instant attack ; and Ciesar, yielding willingly to the 
universal impulse, sprang on his horse and led the 
charge in person. There was no real fighting. The 
elephants which Scipio had placed in front wheeled 
about and plunged back into the camp trumpeting and 
roaring. The vallum was carried at a rush, and after- 
wards there was less a battle than a massacre. Officers 
and men fled for their lives like frightened antelopes, or 
flung themselves on their knees for mercy. This time 
no mercy was shown. The deliberate cruelty with 
which the war had been carried on had done its work 


1 Between Carthage and Utica 
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at last. The troops were savage, and killed every man 
that they overtook. Caesar tried to check the carnage, 
but his efforts were unavailing. The leaders escaped 
for the time by the speed of their horses. They 
scattered with a general purpose of making for Spain. 
Labienus reached it, bnt few besides him. Afranius 
and I austus Sylln with a party of cavalry galloped to 
Utica, which they expected to hold till one of the Porn- 
peys could bring vessels to take them oft'. The Utican 
townspeople had from the first shown an inclination for 
Ciesar. Neither they nor any other Romans in Africa 
liked the prospect of being passed over to the barbarians. 

Cowards smarting under defeat are always cruel. 
The fugitives from Thapsus found that Utica would not 
be available for their purpose, and in revenge they 
began to massacre the citizens. Cato was still in the 
town. Cato was one of those bettor natured men whom 
revolution yokes so often with base companionship. He 
was shocked at the needless cruelty, and bribed the 
murderous gang to depart. They were taken soon after- 
wards by Ciesar’s cavalry. Afranius and Sylla were 
brought into the camp as prisoners. There was a dis- 
cussion in the camp as to what was to be done with 
them. Ciesar wished to be lenient, but the feeling in 
the legions was too strong. The system of pardons 
could not be continued in the face of hatred so enve- 
nomed. The two commanders were executed ; Ciesar 
contenting himself with securing Sylla’s property for 
his wife, Pompeia, the great Pompey’s daughter. Ciesar 
was most anxious to save Cato; but Cato’s enmity 
was so ungovernable that he grudged Ciesar the honour 
of forgiving him. His animosity had been originally 
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the natural antipathy which a man of narrow under- 
standing instinctively feels for a man of genius. It had 
been converted by perpetual disappointment into a 
monomania , and Caesar had become to him the incar- 
nation of every quality and every principle which he 
most abhorred. Cato was upright, unselfish, incor- 
ruptibly pure in deed and word ; but he was a fanatic 
whom no experience could teach, and he adhered to 
his convictions with the more tenacity, because fortune 
or the disposition of events so steadily declared them 
to be mistaken. He would have surrendered Cassar to 
the Germans as a reward for having driven them back 
over the Rhine. He was one of those who wore most 
eager to impeach him for the acts of his consulship, 
though the acts themselves were such as, if they had 
been done by another, he would himself have most 
warmly approved ; and he was tempted by personal 
dislike to attach himself to men whose object was to 
reimposo upon his country a new tyranny of Sylla. His 
character had given respectability to a cause which il 
left to its proper defenders would have appeared in its 
natural baseness, and thus on him rested the responsi- 
bility for the colour of justice in which it was disguised. 
That afler all which had passed he should be compelled 
to accept his pardon at Caesar's hands was an indignity 
to which he could not submit, and before the conqueror 
could reach Utica he fell upon his sword and died. 
Ultunus Rovuinorum has been the epitaph which pos- 
terity has written on the tomb of Cato. Nobler Romans 
than he lived after him ; and a genuine son of the old 
Republic would never have consented to surrender an 
Imperial province to a barbarian prince. But at least 
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he was an open enemy. He wonld not. like his nephew 
Brutus, have pretended to be Ca*sar's friend, that he 
might the more conveniently drive a dagger into his side. 

The rest of the party was broken up. Scipio sailed 
for Spain, but was driven back by foul weather into 
Hippo, where he was taken and killed. His correspond- 
ence was found and taken to Caesar, who burnt it un- 
read, as he had burnt Pompey’s. The end of Juba and 
Petreius had a wild splendour about it. They had fled 
together from Thapsus to Zama, Juba's own principal 
city, and they were refused admission. Disdaining to 
be taken prisoners, as they knew they inevitably would 
be, they went to a country house in the neighbourhood 
belonging to the king. There, after a last sumptuous 
banquet, they agreed to die like warriors by each other’s 
hand. Juba killed Petreius, and then ran upon hisown 
sword. 

So the actors in the drama were passing away. 
Domitius, Pompey, Lentulns, Lignrius, Metollus Scipio, 
Afranius, Cato, Petreius, had sunk into bloody graves. 
Labienus had escaped clear from the battle ; and know- 
ing that if Ciesar himself would pardon him Cajsar’s 
army never would, ho mode his way to Spain, where 
one last desperate hope remained. Tho mutinous legions 
of Cassius Longinus had declared for tho Senate. Some 
remnants of Pompey’s troops who had been dismissed 
after Lerida had been collected again and joined them; 
and these, knowing, as Labienus knew, that they had 
sinned beyond forgiveness, were prepared to fight to the 
last and die at bay. 

One memorable scene in the African campaign must 
not be forgotten. While Ceosar was in difficulties at 
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Rnspinum, and was impatiently waiting for his legions 
from Sicily, there arrived a general officer of the ioth, 
named Caius Avienus, who had occupied the whole of 
one of the transports with his personal servants, horses, 
and other conveniences, and had not brought with him 
a single soldier. Avienus had been already privately 
noted by Csesar as having been connected with the 
mutiny in Campania. His own habits in the field were 
simple in the extreme, and he hated to see his officers 
self-indulgent. He used the opportunity to make an 
example of him and of one or two others at the same 
time. 

He called his tribunes and centurions together. ‘ I 
could wish,’ he said, ‘ that certain persons would have 
remembered parts of their past conduct which, though 
I overlooked them, were known to me ; I could wish 
they would have atoned for these faults by special atten- 
tion to their duties. As they have not chosen to do 
this, I must make an example of them as a warning 
to others. 

‘ You, Caius Avienus, instigated soldiers in the service 
of the State to mutiny against their commanders. You 
oppressed towns which were under your charge. For- 
getting your duty to the army and to me, you filled a 
vessel with your own establishment which was intended 
for the transport of troops ; and at a difficult moment 
we were thus left, through your means, without the men 
whom we needed. For these causes, and as a mark of 
disgrace, I dismiss you from the service, and I order 
you to leave Africa by the first, ship which sails. 

‘You, Aulus Fonteius [another tribune], have been 
a seditious and a bad officer. I dismiss you also. 
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‘You, Titus Sftlienns, Marcus Tiro, Cains Clusinas, 
centurions, obtained your commissions by favour, not 
by merit. You have shown want of courage in the 
field ; your conduct otherwise has been uniformly bad ; 
you have encouraged a mutinous spirit in your com- 
panies. You are unworthy to serve under my command. 
Yon are dismissed, and will return to Italy.’ 

The five offenders were sent under guard on board 
ship, each noticeably being allowed a single slave to 
wait upon him, and so were expelled from the country. 

This remarkable picture of Ctcsar’s method of enforc- 
ing discipline is described by a person who was evi- 
dently present ; 1 and it may be taken as a correction 
to the vaguo stories of his severity to these officers 
which are told by Dion Cassius. 

1 Be Bello Africeino, c. 54. Thi* remarkably intcreating narrative is 
attached to Csosar'a Commentaries. Tho author ia unknown. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


The drift of disaffection into Spain was held at first to »<>■ 
be of little moment. The battle of Thapsus, the final 
breaking up of the senatorial party, and the deaths of 
its leaders, were supposed to have brought an end at 
last to the divisions which had so long convulsed the 
Empire. Rome put, on its best dress. The people had 
been on Ciesar’s side from the first. Those who still 
nursed in their hearts the old animosity were afraid to 
show it, and the nation appeared once more united in 
enthusiasm for the conqueror. There were triumphal 
processions which lasted for four days. There were 
sham lights on artificial lakes, bloody gladiator shows, 
which the Roman populace looked for as their special 
delight. The rejoicings being over, business began. 

Crnsar wus, of course, supreme. He was made Inspector 
of Public Morals, the censorship being deemed inade- 
quate to curb the inordinate extravagance. He was 
named Dictator for ten years, with a right of nomi- 
nating the persons whom the people were to choose 
for their consuls and preetors. The clubs and caucuses, * J 
the bribery of the tribes, the intimidation, the organised "** 
bands of voters formed out of the clients of the aris- 
tocracy, were all at an end. The courts of law were 
purified. No more judges were to be bought with 
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money or by fouler temptations. The Leges Julise 
became a practical reality. One remarkable and dur- 
able reform was undertaken and carried through amidst 
the jests of Cicero and the other wits of the time — the 
revision of the Roman calendar. The distribution of 
the year had been governed hitherto by the motions 
of the moon. The twelve annual moons had fixed at 
twelve the number of the months, and the number of 
days required to bring the lunar year into correspond- 
ence with the solar had been supplied by irregular 
intercalations, at the direction of the Sacred College. 
But the Sacred College during the last distracted cen- 
tury had neglected their office. The lunar year was 
now sixty-five days in advance of the sun. The so- 
called winter was really the autumn, the spring the 
winter. The summer solstice fell at the beginning of 
the legal September. On Ca*sar as Pontifex Maximus 
devolved the duty of bringing confusion into order, 
and the completeness with which the work was accom- 
plished at the first moment of his leisure shows that he 
had found time in the midst of his campaigns to think 
of other things than war or politics. Sosigenes, an 
Alexandrian astronomer, was called in to superintend 
the reform. It is not unlikely that he had made 
acquaintance with Sosigenes in Egypt, and had dis- 
cussed the problem with him in the hours during which 
he is supposed to hnve amused himself ‘in the arras 
of Cleopatra.’ Sosigenes, leaving the moon altogether, 
took the sun for the basis of the new system. The 
Alexandrian observers had discovered that the annual 
course of the sun was completed in 365 days and six 
hours. The lunar twelve was allowed to remain to fix 
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the number of the months. The numbers of davs in 
each month were adjusted to absorb 365 days. The 
superfluous hours were allowed to accumulate, and 
every fourth year an additional day was to be inter- 
calated. An arbitrary step was required to repair the 
negligence of the past. Sixty-five days had still to be 
made good. The new system, depending wholly on 
the sun, would naturally have commenced with the 
winter solstice. But Caesar so far deferred to usage as 
to choose to begin, not with the solstice itself, but with 
the first new moon which followed. It so happened in 
that year that the new moon was eight days after the 
Bolstice; and thus the next year started, as it continues 
to start, from the 1st of January. The eight days were 
added to the sixty-five, and the current year was 
lengthened by nearly three months. It pleased Cicero 
to mock, as if Cassar, not contented with the earth, was 
making himself the master of the heavens. ‘ Lyra,’ 
he said, ‘ was to set according to the Edict ; ’ but the 
unwise man was not Caesar in this instance. 1 

1 In connection with this subject it is worth while to mention another 
change in the division of time, not introduced by Ca?sar, but which 
came into general use about a century after. The week of seven days 
was unknown to the Greeks and to the Romans of the Commonwealth, 
the days of the month being counted by the phased of the moon. The 
seven days division was supposed by the Romans to b© Egyptian. We 
know it to have been Jewish, and it was probably introduced to the 
general world on the first spread of Christianity. It was universally 
adopted at any rate after Christianity had been planted in different 
parts of the Empire, but while the Government and the moss of the 
people were still unconverted to tho new religion. The week was 
accepted for its convenience ; but while accepted it was paganised ; 
and the seven days were allotted to the five planets and the sun and 
moon in the order which still survives among the Latin nations, and 
here in England with a further introduction of Scandinavian mythology. 
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While Sosigenes was at work with the calendar, Caosnr 

personally again revised the Senate. He expelled every 

member who had been guilty of extortion or corruption ; 

he supplied the vacancies with officers of merit, with 

distinguished colonists, with foreigners, with meritorious 

citizens, even including Gauls, from all parts of the 

Empire. Time, unfortunately, had to pass before these 

new men could take their places, but meanwhile he 

treated the existing body with all forms of respect, and 

took no step on any question of public moment till tho 

Senate had deliberated on it. As a fitting close to the 

war he proclaimed an amnesty to all who had borne 

arms against him. The past was to be forgotten, and 

all his efforts were directed to the regeneration of 

Homan society. Cicero paints the habits of fashionable 

life in colours which were possibly exaggerated; but 

enough remains of authentic fact to justify the gene- 

Tho principle of tho distribution ww what is popularly called * the music 
of tho spheres,' and turns on a law of Greek music, which i* called by 
Dion Cassius tho appovla rtoodpu*. Assuming the earth to bo tho 
centre of the universe, the celestial bodies which have a proper move- 
ment of their own among the stars were arranged in tho order of their 
apparent period* of revolution— Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon. Tho Jewish Jehovah was identified by tho Gnoco- 
Romans with Saturn, the oldest of the heathen personal gods. The 
Sabbath was the day supposed to bo specially devoted to him. The 
find day of the week was therefore given to Saturn. Passing over 
Jupiter and Mars, according to the laws of the bpp oria, the next day 
was given to tho Sun ; again passing over two, tho next to the Moon, 
and so on, going round again to the rust, till tho still existing order 
came out: — Dies Saturni, dies Solis, dies Lumc, dies Martin, dies 
Mcrcurii, die* Jo vis, and dies Veneris. See Dion Cassius, Historic 
Romano, lib. xxxvii. c. 18. Dion Cassius gives a second account of tho 
distribution, depending on tho twenty-four hours of tho day. But tho 
twenty-four hours being a division purely artificial, till* explanation is 
of less interest 
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ml truth of the picture. Women had forgotten their 
honour, children their respect for parents. Husbands 
had murdered wives, and wives husbands. Parricide 
and incest formed common incidents of domestic Italian 
history ; and, as justice had been ordered in the last years 
of the Republic, the most abandoned villain who came 
into court with a handful of gold was assured of impunity. 
Rich men, says Suetonius, were never deterred from 
crime by a fear of forfeiting their estates; they had but 
to leave Italy, and their property was secured to them. 
It was held an extraordinary step towards improvement 
when Caesar abolished the monstrous privilege, and 
ordered that parricides should not only be exiled, but 
should forfeit everything that belonged to them, and 
that minor felons should forfeit half their estates. 

Cicero had prophesied so positively that Caesar would 
throw off the mask of clemency when the need for it 
was gone, that he was disappointed to liud him per- 
severe in the same gentleness, and was impatient for 
revenge to begin. So bitter Cicero was that he once 
told Atticus ho could almost wish himself to be the 
object of some cruel prosecution, that the tyrant might 
have the disgrace of it. 1 

Ho could not deny that ‘the tyrant’ was doing 
what, if Rome was to continue an ordered common- 
wealth, it was essential must be done. Caesar’s acts were 
unconstitutional ! Yes ; but constitutions are made for 
men, not men for constitutions, and Cicero had lou-r 
seen himself that the Constitution was at an end. It 
had died of its own iniquities. He had perceived in his 
better moments that Caesar and Caesar only could pre- 

1 To AUlCUS, JL. 12. 
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6erve such degrees of freedom as could be retained 
without universal destruction. But he refused to be 
comforted. He considered life itself to be a disgrace 
under Caesars rule.' Why did not somebody kill him ? 
Kill him ? And what then ? On that side too the out- 
look was not promising. News had come that Labienus 
and young Cnseus Pompey had united their forces in 
Spain. The whole Peninsula was in revolt, and the 
counter-revolution was not impossible after all. He 
reflected with terror on the sarcasms which he had flung 
on young Pompey. He knew him to be a fool and a 
savage. ‘ Hang me,’ he said, ‘ if I do not prefer an old 
and kind master to trying experiments with a new and 
cruel one. The laugh will be on the other side then.’ 1 

Far had Cicero fallen from his dream of being the 
greatest man in Rome ! Condemned to immortality by 
his genius, yet condemned also to survive in the por- 
trait of himself which he has so unconsciously and so 
innocently drawn. 

The accounts from Spain were indeed most Berious. 
It is the misfortune of men of superior military ability 
that their subordinates are generally failures when 
trusted with independent commands. Accustomed to 
obey implicitly the instructions of their chief, they have 
done whot they have been told to do, and their virtue 
has been in never thinking for themselves. They suc- 
ceed, and they forget why they succeed, and in part 

1 ‘Cum vivero ipsuin turpe sit nubia .' — To Atticus, xiii. 28. 

5 ' Pertain nisi aollicitua ium, no malo vcterem et clementem domi- 
num habere, quam novum et crudelem oxperiri. Scia, Cnrcua quam ait 
fatuua. Scia, quomodo crudelitatem virtutexn putet Scia, quam ae 
temper a nobit deritum putet. Vereor, ne not ruatice gladio velit 
dmnvmiplfcu.' — To Cairn Cauius, Ad Fan 1. xt. 19. 
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attribute their fortune to their own skill. With Alex- 
ander’s generals, with Cajsar’s, with Cromwell's, even 
with some of Napoleon’s, the story has been the same. 
They have been self-confident, yet when thrown upon 
their own resources they have fallen back upon a judg- 
ment which has been inadequately trained. The mind 
which guided them is absent. The instrument is called 
on to become self-acting, and necessarily acts unwisely. 
Ciesar’s lieutenants while under his own eye had exe- 
cuted his orders with the precision of a machine. When 
left to their own responsibility they were invariably 
found wanting. Among all his officers there was not a 
man of real eminence. Labienus, the ablest of them, had 
but to desert Ca'sar, to commit blunder upon blunder, 
and to ruin the cause to which he attached himself. 
Antony, Lepidus, Trebonius, Calvinus, Cassius Longinus, 
Quintus Cicero, Sabinus, Decimus Brutus, Vatinius, were 
trusted with independent authority, only to show them- 
selves unfit to nse it. Cicero had guessed shrewdly 
that Ccesar’s greatest difficulties would begin with his 
victory. He had not a man who was able to govern 
under him away from his immediate eye. 

Cassius Longinus, Trebonius, and Marcus Lepidus 
had been sent to Spain after the battle of Pharsalia. 
They had quarrelled among themselves. They had 
driven the legions into mutiny. The authority of Rome 
had broken down as entirely as when Sertorius was 
defying the Senate ; and Spain had become the recep- 
tacle of all the active disaffection which remained in 
the Empire. Thither had drifted the wreck of Scipio’s 
African army. Thither had gathered the outlaws, 
pirates, and banditti of Italy and the islands. Thither 
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too had come flights of Numidiaus and Moors in hopes 
of plunder; and Pompey’s sons and Labienus had col- 
lected an army as numerous as that which had been 
defeated at Thapsus, and composed of materials far 
more dangerous and desperate. There were thirteen 
legions of them in all. regularly formed, with eagles and 
standards; two which had deserted from Trebonius; one 
made out of Roman Spanish settlers, or old soldiers of 
Pompey’s who had been dismissed at Lerida ; four out 
ol the remnants of the campaign in Africa; the rest 
a miscellaneous combination of the mutinous legions 
of Longinus and outlawed adventurers who knew that 
there was no forgiveness for them, and were ready to 
light while they could stand. It was the last cast of 
the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. Appear- 
ances were thrown ofl'. There were no more Catos, no 
more phantom Senates to lend to rebellion the pretended 
dignity ot n national cause The true burbarian was 
there in his natural colours. 

Very reluctantly Ca*sar found that he must himself 
grapple with this last convulsion. The sanguinary 
obstinacy which no longer proposed any object to itself 
save defiance and revenge, was converting a war which 
at first wore an aspect of a legitimate constitutional 
struggle, into a conflict with brigands. Clemency had 
ceased to be possible, and Ciesar would have gladly left 
to others the execution in person of the sharp surgery 
which was now necessary. He was growing old; fifty- 
live this summer. His health was giving way. For 
fourteen years he had known no rest. That he could 
have endured so long such n strain on mind and body 
was due only to his extraordinary abstinence, to the 
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simplicity of his habits, and the calmness of tempera- 
ment which in the most anxious moments refused to be 
agitated. But the work was telling at last on his 
constitution, and he departed on his last campaign with 
confessed unwillingness. The future was clouded with 
uncertainty. A few more years of life might enable 
him to introduce into the shattered frame of the common- 
wealth some durable elements. His death in the exist- 
ing coufusion might be as fatal as Alexander's. That 
some one person not liable to removal under the annual 
wave of electoral agitation must preside over the army 
and the administration, had been evident in lucid 
moments even to Cicero. To leave the pri/.e to be con- 
tended for among the military chiefs was to bequeath a 
legacy of civil wars and probable disruption ; to com- 
pound with the embittered remnants of the aristocracy 
who were still in the field would intensify the danger; 
yet time and peace alone could give opportunity for the 
conditions of a permanent settlement to shape them- 
selves. The name of Caesar had become identified with 
the stability of the Empire, lie no doubt foresaw that 
the only possible chief would be found in his own family. 
Being himself childless, he had adopted his sister’s 
grandson, Octavius, afterwards Augu stus, a fatherless 
boy of seventeen ; and had trained him under his own 
eye. He had discerned qualities doubtless in his 
nephew which, if his own life was extended for a lew 
years longer, might enable the boy to become the re- 
presentative of his house and perhups the heir of his 
power. In the unrecorded intercourse between the 
uncle and his niece's child lies the explanation of the 
rapidity with which the uutried Octavius seized the reins 
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when nil was chaos again, and directed the common- 
wealth upon the lines which it was to follow during the 
remaining centuries of Roman power. 

Octavius accompanied Ciesar into Spain. They 
travelled in a carriage, having as a third with then 
the general whom Ciesar most trusted 'and liked, and 
whom he had named in his will as one of Octavius’s 
guardians, Decimus Brutus — the same officer who had 
commanded his fleet for him at Quiberon and at 
Marseilles, and had now been selected as the future 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. Once more it was mid- 
winter when they left Rome. They travelled swiftly ; 
and Caesar, as usual, himself brought the news that he 
was coming. But the winter season did not bring tc 
him its usual advantages, for the whole Peninsula had 
revolted, and Pompey and Labienus could shelter their 
troops in the towns, while Crosar was obliged to keep 
the field. Attempts here and there to capture detached 
positions led to no results. On both sides now the war 
was carried on upon the principles which the Senate 
had adopted from the first. Prisoners from the revolted 
legions were instantly executed, and Cuieus Pompey 
murdered the provincials whom he suspected of an 
inclination for Ciesar. Attagona was at last taken. 
Ciesar moved on Cordova ; and Pompey, fearing that the 
important cities might seek their own security by coming 
separately to terms, found it necessary to risk a battle. 

The scene of the conflict which ended the civil war 
was the plain of Munda. The day was the 17th of 
Moroh « T . March, b.c. 45. Spanish tradition places Munda on the 
Mediterranean, near Gibraltar. The real Munda was 
on the Guadalquivir, so near to Cordova that the re- 
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mains of the beaten arm}- found shelter within its walls 
after the battle. Ciesar had been so invariably vic- 
torious in his engagements in the open field that the 
result might have been thought a foregone conclusion. 
Legendary history reported in the next generation that 
the elements had been pregnant with auguries. Images 
had sweated; the sky had blazed with meteors ; celestial 
armies, the spirits of the past and future, had battled 
among the constellations. The signs had been un- 
favourable to the Pompeians ; the eagles of their legions 
had dropped the golden thunderbolts from their talons, 
spread their wings, and flown away to Cajsar. In 
reality, the eagles had remained in their places till the 
standards fell from the hands of their dead defenders ; 
and the battle was one of the most desperate in which 
Caesar had ever been engaged. The numbers were 
nearly equal — the material on both sides equally good. 
Pompey’s army was composed of revolted Roman soldiers. 
In arms, in discipline, in stubborn fierceness, there was 
no difference. The Pompeians had the advantage of 
situation, the village of Munda, with the hill on which 
it stood, being in the centre of their lines. The Moorish 
and Spanish auxiliaries, of whom there were large 
bodies on either side, stood apart when the legions 
closed ; they having no further interest in the matter 
than in siding with the conqueror, when fortune had 
decided who the conqueror was to be. There were no 
manoeuvres; no scientific evolutions. The Pompeians 
knew that there was no hope for them if they were 
defeated. Caesar’s men, weary and savage at the pro- 
traction of the war, were determined to make a last end 
of it ; and the two armies fought hand to hand with 
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their short swords, with set teeth and pressed lips, 
opened only with a sharp cry as an enemy fell dead. 
So ecpial was the struggle, so doubtful at one moment 
the issue ot it, that Caesar himself sprang from his horse, 
seized a standard, and rallied a wavering legion. It 
seemed as if the men meant all to stand and kill or 
bo killed as long as daylight lasted. The ill fate of 
Labienus decided the victory. He had seen, ns he 
supposed, some movement which alarmed him among 
Caesars Moorish auxiliaries, and had galloped conspicu- 
ously across the Held to lend a division to check them 
A shout rose, ‘ He tlies — he Hies ! ' A panic ran along 
the Pompeian lines. They gave way, and Caesar’s 
legions forced a road between their ranks. One wing 
broke off, and made for Cordova ; the rest plunged 
wildly within the ditch and walls of Munda, the aveng- 
ing sword smiting behind into the huddled mass of 
fugitives. Scarcely a prisoner was taken. Thirty 
thousand fell on the field, among them the last 
remains of the haughty youths who had threatened 
Caesar with their swords in the Senate-house, and had 
hacked Clodius’s mob in the Forum. Among them was 
slain Labienus — his desertion of his general, his insults 
and his cruelties to his comrades, expiated at last in his 
own blood. Attius Varus was killed also, who had 
been with Juba when he destroyed Curio. The tragedy 
was being knitted up in the deaths of the last actors in 
it. The eagles of the thirteen legions were all taken. 
The two Pompeys escaped on their horses, Sextus dis- 
appearing in the mountains of Grenada or the Sierra 
Morena; Cnmus flying for Gibraltar, where he hoped 
to find u friendly squadron. 
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Munda was at once blockaded, the enclosing wall — 
savage evidence of the temper of the conquerors — bein'.' 
built of dead bodies pinned together with lances, and on 
the top of it a fringe of heads on swords' points with the 
faces turned towards the town. A sally was attempted 
at midnight, and failed. The desperate wretches then 
fought among themselves, till at length the place was 
surrendered, and fourteen thousand of those who still 
survived were taken, and spared. Their comrades, who 
had made their way into Cordova, were less fortunate. 
When the result of the battle was known, the leading 
citizen, who had headed the revolt against Caesar, 
gathered all that belonged to him into a heap, poured 
turpentine over it, and, after a last feast with his 
family, burnt himself, his house, his children, and ser- 
vants. In the midst of the tumult the walls were 
stormed. Cordova was given up to plunder and mas- 
sacre, and twenty-two thousand miserable people — most 
of them, it may be hoped, the fugitives from Munda — 
were killed. The example sufficed. Ever}’ town opened 
its gates, and Spain was once more submissive. Sextus 
Pompey successfully concealed himself. Cumus reached 
Gibraltar, but to liud that most of the ships which he 
looked for had been taken by Ciesar’s fleet. lie tried 
to cross to the African coast, but was driven back by 
bad weather, and search parties were instantly on his 
track. He had been wounded ; he had sprained his 
ankle in his flight. Strength and hope were gone, lie 
was carried on a litter to a cave on a mountain side, 
where his pursuers found him, cut off his head, and 
Bpared Cicero from further anxiety. 

Thus bloodily ended the Civil War, which the Senate 
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of Rome had undertaken against Cmsar, to escape the 
reforms which were threatened by his second consul- 
ship. They had involuntarily rendered their country 
the best service which they were capable of conferring 
upon it, for the attempts which Cmsar would have made 
to amend a system too decayed to benefit by the process 
had been rendered for ever impossible by their persist- 
ence. The free constitution of the Republic had issued 
at last in elections which were a mockery of representa- 
tion. in courts of law which were an insult to justice, and 
in the conversion of the provinces of the Empire into 
the feeding-grounds of a gluttonous aristocracy. In the 
army alone the Roman character and the Roman honour 
survived. In tho Imperator, therefore, as chief of the 
army, the care of the provinces, the direction of public 
policy, the sovereign authority in the last appeal, could 
alone thenceforward reside. The Senate might remain 
as a Council of State; the magistrates might bear their 
old names, and administer their old functions. But the 
authority of the executive government lay in the loyalty, 
the morality, and the patriotism of the legions to whom 
the power had been transferred. Fortunately for Rome, 
tho change came before decay had eaten into the bone, 
and the genius of the Empire had still a refuge from 
platform oratory and senatorial wrangling in the hearts 
of her soldiers. 

CiEsar did not immediately return to Italy. Affairs 
in Rome were no longer pressing, and, after the care- 
lessness and blunders of his lieutenants, the administra- 
tion of the Peninsula required his personal inspection. 
I rom open revolts in any part of the Roman dominions 
he had nothing more to fear. The last card had been 
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played, and the game of open resistance was lost beyond 
recovery. There might be dangers of another kind : 
dangers from ambitious generals, who might hope to 
take Caesar’s place on his death ; or dangers from con- 
stitutional philosophers, like Cicero, who had thought 
from the first that the Civil War had been a mistake, 
‘ that Caesar was but mortal, and that there were many 
ways in which a man might die.’ A reflection so 
frankly expressed, by so respectable a person, must 
have occurred to many others as well as to Cicero ; 
Caesar could not but have foreseen in what resources 
disappointed fanaticism or baffled selfishness might seek 
refuge. But of such possibilities he was prepared to 
take his chance ; he did not fly from them, he did not 
seek them ; he took his work as he found it, and re- 
mained in Spain through the summer, imposing fines 
and allotting rewards, readjusting the taxation, and ex- 
tending the political privileges of the Roman colonies. 
It was not till late in the autumn that he again turned 
his face towards Rome. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


"•o +s CiESAR came back to Rome to resume the suspended 
work of practical reform. His first care was to remove 
the fears which the final spasm of rebellion had again 
provoked. He had already granted an amnesty. But 
the Optiinates were conscious that they had desired and 
hoped that the Pompeys might be victorious in Spain. 
C'rosar invited the surviving leaders of the party to sue 
for pardon on not nnliecoming conditions. Hitherto 
they had kept no faith with him, and on the first show 
of opportunity had relapsed into defiance. His forbear- 
ance lmd been attributed to want of power rather than 
of will to punish ; when they saw him again triumphant, 
they assumed that the representative of the Marian prin- 
ciples would show at last the colours of his uncle, and 
that Rome would again run with blood. He knew 
them all. He knew that they hated him, and would 
continue to hate him ; but he supposed that they had 
recognised the hopelessness and uselessness of further 
conspiracy. By destroying him they would fall only 
under the rod of less scrupulous conquerors ; and there- 
fore he was content that they should ask to be forgiven. 
To show further that the past was really to be forgotten, 
he drew no distinction between his enemies and his 
friends, and he recommended impartially for ollice those 
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whose rank or services to the State entitled them to 
look for promotion. Thus he pardoned and advanced 
Caius Cassius, who would have killed him in Cilicia . 1 
But Cassius had saved Syria from being overrun by the 
Parthians after the death of Crassus ; and t lie service 
to the State outweighed the injury to hirnself. So he 
pardoned and advanced Marcus Brutus, his friend Ser- 
vilia’s son, who had fought against him at Pharsalia, 
and had been saved from death there by his special 
orders. So he pardoned and protected Cicero ; so Marcus 
Marcellns, who, as consul, had moved that he should 
be recalled from his government, and had flogged the 
citizen of Como, in scorn of the privileges which Cmsar 
had granted to the colony. So he pardoned also Quintus 
Ligarius , 2 who had betrayed his confidence in Africa; 
so a hundred others, who now submitted, accepted his 
favours, and bound themselves to plot against him no 
more. To the widows and children of those who lmd 
fallen in the war he restored the estates and honours of 
their families. Finally, as some were still sullen, and 
refused to sue for a forgiveness which might imply 
an acknowledgment of guilt, he renewed the general 
amnesty of the previous year ; and, as a last evidence 
that his victory was not the triumph of democracy, but 
the consolidation of a united Empire, he restored the 
statues of Sylla and Pompey, which had been thrown 

1 Apparently when Caesar touched there on his way to Egypt, after 
Pharvalia. Cicero nayi (Philippic ii. 1 1 ) : ‘Quid? C. Canaius . . . qui 
etiani sine bis clarisiiirnin virin, hnne rem in CiliciA m 1 ostium flurnini* 
0)*d ni confeciflset, *i ille ad cam ripam quam constituent, non ad con- 
trarian), navi appuliaaet.’ 

1 To be distinguished from Publiua Ligarius, who had been put to 
death before Thapsua. 
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down in the revolution, and again dedicated them with 
a public ceremonial. 

Having thus proved that, so far as he was concerned, 
he nourished no resentment against the persons of the 
Optimates, or against their principles, so far as they 
were consistent with the future welfare of the Roman 
State, Crcsar set himself again to the reorganisation of 
the administration. Unfortunately, each step that he 
took was a fresh crime in the eyes of men whose 
monopoly of power he had overthrown. But this was a 
necessity of the revolution. They had fought for their 
supremacy, and had lost the day. 

He increased the number of the Senate to nine hun- 
dred, filling its ranks from eminent provincials; intro- 
ducing even barbarian Gauls, and, still worse, libertini, 
the sons of liberated slaves, who had risen to distinction 
by their own merit. The new members came in slowly, 
and it is needless to say were unwillingly received ; 
a private handbill was sent round, recommending the 
coldest of greetings to them. 1 

The inferior magistrates were now responsible to 
himself as Dictator. He added to their numbers, and, 
to check the mischiefs, of the annual elections, he 
ordered that they should be chosen for three years. 
He cut short the corn grants, which nursed the city mob 
in idleness ; and from among the impoverished citizens 
he furnished out masses of colonists to repair the decay 


1 The Gauls were especially obnoxious, and epigrams wore circulated 
to insult them 2 — 

‘Galloa Croar in triumphum ducit, idem in Curiam. 

Galli braooaa doposuomnt* latum clavum sum pee runt/ 

Suktoniub, Vita Julii Vasaris, 8a 
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of ancient cities. Corinth rose from its ashes under 
Caesar’s care. Eighty thousand Italians were settled 
down on the site of Carthage. As inspector of morals. 
Caesar inherited in an invigorated form the power of 
the censors. Senators and officials who had discredited 
themselves by dishonesty were ruthlessly degraded 
Flis own private habits and the habits of his household 
were models of frugality. He made an effort, in which 
Augustus afterwards imitated him, to check the luxury 
which was eating into the Roman character. He for- 
bade the idle young patricians to be carried al>out by 
slaves in litters. The markets of the world had been 
ransacked to provide dainties for these gentlemen. He 
appointed inspectors to survey the dealers’ stalls, and 
occasionally prohibited dishes were carried off from the 
dinner table under the eyes of the disappointed guests. 1 
Enemies enough Cresar made by these measures ; but it 
could not be said of him that he allowed indulgences to 
himself which he interdicted to others. His domestic 
economy was strict and simple, the accounts being kept 
to a sesterce. His frugality was hospitable. He had 
two tables always, one for his civilian friends, another 
for his officers, who dined in uniform. The food was 
plain, but the best of its kind ; and he was not to be 
played with in such matters. An unlucky baker who 
supplied his guests with bread of worse quality than 
he furnished for himself was put in chains. Against 
moral offences he was still more severe. He, the sup- 
posed example of licentiousness with women, executed 
his favourite freedman for adultery with a Roman 
lady. A senator had married a woman two days after 

1 SaetoniojL 
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her divorce from her first husband ; Caesar pronounced 
the marriage void. 

Law reforms went on. Caesar appointed a commis- 
sion to examine the huge mass of precedents, reduce 
them to principles, and form a Digest. He called in 
Marcus Yarro's help to form libraries in the great towns. 
Ho encouraged physicians and men of science to settle 
in Home, by offering them the freedom of the city. To 
maintain the free population of Italy, he required the 
planters and farmers to employ a fixed proportion of 
free labourers on their estates. He put an end to the 
pleasant tours of senators at the expense of the pro- 
vinces ; their proper place was Italy, and he allowed 
them to go abroad only when they were in office or in 
the service of the governors. He formed large engi- 
neering plans, a plan to drain the Pontine marshes and 
the Fucine lake, a plan to form a new channel for the 
Tiber, another to improve the roads, another to cut the 
Isthmus of Corinth. These wore his employments during 
the few months of life which were loft to him after 
the close of the war. His health was growing visibly 
weaker, but his superhuman energy remained unim- 
paired. He was even meditating and was making pre- 
paration for a last campaign. The authority of Rome 
on the Eastern frontier had not recovered from the 
effects of the destruction of the army of Crassus. The 
Parthians were insolent and aggressive. Ciesar had de- 
termined to go in person to bring them to their senses 
ns soon as ho could leave Rome. Partly, it was said 
that he felt his life would be safer with the troops ; 
partly, he desired to leave the administration free from 
his overpowering presence, that it might learn to go 
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alone ; partly and chiefly, he wished to spend such time 
as might remain to him where he could do most service 
to his country. But he was growing weary of the thank- 
less burden. Ue was heard often to say that he had lived 
long enough. Men of high nature do not find the task of 
governing their fellow-creatures particularly delightful. 

The Senate meanwhile was occupied in showing the 
sincerity of their conversion by inventing honours for 
their new master, and smothering him with distinctions 
since they had failed to defeat him in the field. Few 
recruits had yet joined them, aud they were still sub- 
stantially the old body. They voted Csesar the name of 
Liberator. They struck medals for him, in which he 
was described as Pater Patrise, an epithet which Cicero 
had once with quickened pulse heard given to himself 
by Pompey. ‘Imperator’ had been a title conferred 
hitherto by soldiers in the field on a successful general. 
It was now granted to C;esar in a special sense, and 
was made hereditary in his family, with the command- 
in-chief of the army for his life. The Senate gave him 
also the charge of t.he'treasury. They made him con- 
sul for ten years. Statues wore to be erected to him 
in the temples, on the Rostra, and in the Capitol, where 
ho was to stand as an eighth after the seven Kings of 
Rome. In the excess of their adoration, they desired 
even to place his image in the Temple of Quirinus him- 
self, with an inscription to him as 0to? dvitci)To ■?, the 
invincible God. Golden chairs, gilt chariots, triumphal 
robes were piled one upon another with laurelled fasces 
and laurelled wreaths. His birthday was made a per- 
petual holiday, and the month Quinctilis 1 was remaned, 

1 Tbe fifth, dutiiig the beginning of the year, in the old ftt>lc f from 
March. 
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in honour of him, July. A temple to Concord was to 
be erected in commemoration of his clemency. His 
person was declared 6acred, and to injuro him by word 
or deed was to be counted sacrilege. The Fortune of 
Caesar was introduced into the constitutional oath, and 
the Senate took a solemn pledge to maintain his acts 
inviolate. Finally, they arrived at a conclusion that 
he was not a man at all ; no longer Caius Julius, but 
Divus Julius, a God or the Son of God. A temple was 
to be built to Caesar as another Quirinus, and Antony 
was to be his priest. 

Caesar knew the meaning of all this. He must 
accept their flatter}’ and become ridiculous, or he must 
appear to treat with contumely the Senate which 
offered it. The sinister purpose started occasionally 
into sight. One obsequious senator proposed that every 
woman in Home should be nt his disposition, and filthy 
libels against him were set floating under the surface. 
The object, he perfectly understood, ‘ was to draw him 
into a position more and more invidious, that he might 
the sooner perish.’ 1 The praise and the slander of such 
men were alike indifferent to him. So far as he was 
concerned, they might call him what they pleased ; God 
in public, and devil in their epigrams, if it so seemed 
good to them. It was difficult for him to know precisely 
how to act, but he declined his divine honours ; and he 
declined the ten years’ consulship. Though he was Bole 
consul for the year, he took a colleague, and when hia 
colleague died on the last day of office, he named 
another, that the customary forms might be observed. 
Let him do what he would, malice still misconstrued 


1 Dion CuuuoA. 
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him. Cicero, the most prominent now of his senatorial 
flatterers, was the sharpest with his satire behind the 
scenes. ‘ Caesar,’ he said, ‘ had given them so active a 
consul, that there was no sleeping under him.’ 1 

Caesar was more and more weary of it. He knew 
that the Senate hated him ; he knew that they would 
kill him. if they could. All these men whose lips were 
running over with adulation, were longing to drive 
their daggers into him. He was willing to live, if they 
would let him live; but, for himself, he had ceased to 
care about it. He disdained to take precautions against 
assassination. On his first return from Spain, he had 
been attended by a guard ; but he dismissed it in spite 
of the remonstrances of his friends, and went daily into 
the Senate-house alone and unarmed. He spoke often 
of his danger with entire openness ; but he seemed to 
think that he had some security in the certainty that 
if he was murdered the Civil War would break out 
again, as if personal hatred was ever checked by fear 
of consequences. It was something to feel that he had 
not lived in vain. The Gauls were settling into peaceful 
habits. The soil of Gaul was now as well cultivated as 
Italy. Barges loaded with merchandise were passing 
freely along the Rhone and the Saone, the Loire, the 
Moselle, and the Rhine. 2 The best of the chiefs were 
made senators of Rome, and the people were happy and 
contented. What he had done for Gaul he might, if he 
lived, do for Spain, and Africa, and the East. But it was 
the concern of others more than of himself. ‘ Bettor,’ 

1 The seoood ooasul who bad been put in held offioe bat for a few 
bourn. 

1 Dion Caasiu*. 
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lie said, ‘ to die at once than live in perpetual dread of 
treason.’ 

But lie was aware that conspiracies were being formed 
against him ; and that he spoke freely of his danger, 
appears from a speech delivered in the middle of the 
winter by Cicero in Ca'sar’s presence. It has been seen 
that Cicero had lately spoken of life under Ciesar ns 
a disgrace. It has been seen also that he had long 
thought, of assassination ns the readiest remedy. He 
asserted afterwards that he had not been consulted when 
the murder was actually accomplished ; but the perpe- 
trators were assured of his approbation, and when Ctosar 
was killed he deliberately claimed for himself a share 
of the guilt, if guilt there could be in what he regarded 
as the most glorious achievement in human history . 1 
It may be assumed, therefore, that Cicero’s views upon 
the subject had remained unchanged since the begi Ti- 
lling of the Civil War, and that his sentiments were no 
secret among his intimate friends. 

Cicero is the second great figure in the history of the 
time. He has obtained the immortality which he so 
much desired, and we are, therefore, entitled and obliged 
to scrutinise his conduct with a niceness which would 
be ungracious and unnecessary in the case of a less dis- 
tinguished man. After Pharsalia he had concluded that 
the continuance of the war would be unjustifiable. He 
had put himself in communication with Antony and 
Ciusar’s friend and secretary Oppius, and at their advice 


1 See the 2nd 1 ‘hilippie, passim In a letter to Decimuu Brutus, he 
nays : ‘ Qunre hortationu tu quidein non eges, si no illA quidein in re, 
quo- a to gestu cst post hominuui uicinoriaui maxima, horutorem desi- 
d< rdsli ’ Atl Faoi. xi. 5. 
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he went from Greece to Brindisi, to remain there till 
Caesar’s pleasure should be known. He was very miser- 
able. He had joined Pompey with confessed reluctance, 
and family quarrels had followed on Pompey’s defeat. 
His brother Quintus, whom he had drawn away from 
Caesar, regretted having taken his advice. His sons 
and nephews were equally querulous and dissatisfied ; 
and for himself, he dared not appear in the streets of 
Brindisi, lest Caesar’s soldiers should insult or injure 
him. Antony, however, encouraged him to hope. He 
assured him that C;esar was well disposed to him, anti 
would not only pardon him, but would show him every 
possible favour , 1 and with these expectations ho con- 
trived for a while to comfort himself. He had regarded 
the struggle as over, ami Cmsar's side as completely 
victorious. But gradually the scene seemed to change. 
Ctesar was long in returning. The Opti mates rallied in 
Africa, and there was again a chance that they might 
win alter all. His first thought was always for himself. 
If the constitution survived under Caesar, as he was 
inclined to think that in some shape it would, he had 
expected that a place would be found in it tor him . 2 
But how if Caesar himself should not survive? How if 
he should be killed in Alexandria? How if he should 
bo defeated by Metellus Scipio? He described himself 
as excruciated with anxiety . 3 Through the year which 
followed he wavered from day to day as the prospect 
varied, now cursing his folly for having followed the 
Senute to Greece, now for having deserted them, blarn* 

1 To Alticut, xi. 5-6. 

* Ad Ccdium , Ad P*nu ii. 16. 

1 To AUicus. xi. 7. 
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Lng himself at one time for his indecision, at another 
for having committed himself to either sida 1 

Gradually his alarms subsided. The Senate’s party 
was finally overthrown. Cwsar wrote to him affection- 
ately, and allowed him to retain his title as Imperator. 
When it appeared that he had nothing personally to 
fear, he recovered his spirits, and he recovered along 
with them a hope that the constitution might be restored, 
after all, by other means than war. ‘ Caesar could not 
live for ever, and there were many ways in which a 
man might die.’ 

Cresar lmd dined with him in the country, on his way 
home from Spain. He had been as kind as Cicero could 
wish, but had avoided politics. When Caesar went on 
to Rome, Cicero followed him, resumed his place in the 
Senate, which was then in the full fervour of its affected 
adulation, and took an early opportunity of speaking. 
Marcus Marcellas had been in exile since Pharsalia. 
The Senate had interceded for his pardon, and Ciesar had 
granted it, and granted it with a completeness which 
exceeded expectation. Cicero rose to thank him in his 
presence, in terms which most certainly did not express 
his real feelings, whatever may have been the purpose 
which they concealed. 


‘ He had long been silent,’ he said, ‘ not from fear, 
but from grief and diffidence. The time for silence 
was past. Thenceforward he intended to speak his 
thoughts freely in his ancient manner. Such kindness, 
such unheard-of generosity, such moderation in power, 
such incredible and almost godlike wisdom, he felt him- 

' See To AUieut, xL 7-9 ; To Tcrentia, Ad Pam. xir. 12. 
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self unable to pass over without giving expression to his 
emotions.’ 1 No flow of genius, no faculty of speech or 
writing, could adequately describe Ctesar’s actions, yet 
on that day he had achieved a yet greater glory. Often 
had Cicero thought, and often had said to others, that 
no king or general had ever performed such exploits as 
Ctesar. In war, however, officers, soldiers, allies, cir- 
cumstances, fortune, claimed a share in the result; and 
there were victories greater than could be won on the 
battle-field, where the honour was undivided. 

‘To have conquered yourself,’ he said, addressing 
Caesar directly, ‘ to have restrained your resentment, 
not only to have restored a distinguished opponent to 
his civil rights, but to have given him more than he 
had lost, is a deed which raises you alove humanity, 
and makes you most like to God. \our wars will bo 
spoken of to the end of time in all lands and tongues, 
but in tales of battles we are deafened by the shoutings 
and the blare of trumpets. Justice, mercy, moderation, 
wisdom, we admire even in fiction, or in persons whom 
we have never seen ; how much more must we admire 
them in you, who are present hero before us, and in 
whose face we read a purpose to restore us to such rem- 
nants of our liberty as have survived the war ! How can 
we praise, how can we love you sufficiently ? By the 
gods, the very walls of this house are eloquent w’ith grati- 
tude. . . . No conqueror in a civil war was ever so mild 
as you have been. To-day you have surpassed yourself. 

1 'Tan tarn eniiu mausuetudincm, t&m inusitatam inauditamque de- 
mentia tn, tantum in luaiml po testa to re rum omnium minium, tarn 
denique incredibUem napientiam ac pane divinam tacitui nuUo modo 
preterite possum .' — Pro Marco MarccLlo % I. 
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^ on have overcome victory in giving back the spoils to 
the conquered. By the laws of war we were under your 
feet, to be destroyed if you so willed. We live by your 
goodness. . . . Observe, conscrip t fathers, how compre- 
hensive is Ciosar's sentence. We were in arms against 
him, how impelled 1 know not. He cannot acquit us 
ot mistake, but he holds us innocent of crime, for he 
has given us back Marcell us, at your entreaty. Me, of 
his own free will, he has restored to myself and to my 
country. Ho has brought back the most, illustrious 
survivors of the war. You see them gathered here in 
this full assembly. He has not regnrded them as 
enemies. Ho has concluded that you entered into the 
conflict with him rather in ignorance and unfounded 
fear than from any motives of ambition or hostility. 

‘ For me, I was always for peace. Cffisar was for 
peace, so was Marcellus. There were violent men among 
you, whose success Marcellus dreaded. Rach party had 
a cause. I will not compare them. 1 will compare 
rather the victory ot the one with the possible victory 
of the other. L’msar's war ended with the last battle, 
'•'he sword is now sheathed. Those whom we have lost 
fell in the fury of the tight, not one by the resentment 
ot the conqueror. Cajsar, if he could, would bring back 
to life many who lie dead. For the others, we all feared 
what they might do if the day had been theirs. They 
not only threatened those who were in arms against 
them, but those who sato quietly at home.’ 

t'icero then said that ho had heard a fear of assassi- 
nation expressed by Casar. By whom, he asked, could 
such an attempt be made ? Not by those whom he had 
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forgiven, for none were more attache*! to him. Not by 
his comrades, for they could not be so mad as to conspire 
against the general to whom they owed all that they 
possessed. Not by his enemies, for he had no enemies. 
Those who had been his enemies were either dead 
through their own obstinacy, or were alive through his 
generosity. It was possible, however, he admitted, that 
there might be some such danger. 

‘ Be you, therefore,' he said, again speaking to Ca?sar, 
‘ be yon watchful, and let us be diligent. Who is so 
careless of his own and the common welfare as to be 
ignorant that on your preservation his own depends, and 
that all our lives are bound up in yours? I, as in duty 
bound, think of you by night and day ; I ponder over 
the accidents of humanity, the uncertainty of health, the 
frailty of our common nature, and I grieve to think that 
the commonwealth which ought to be immortal should 
hang on the breath of a single man. If to these perils 
bo added a nefarious conspiracy, to what god can we 
turn for help? War has laid prostrate our institutions, 
you alone can restore them. The courts of justice need 
to be reconstituted, credit to be recovered, license to be 
repressed, the thinned ranks of the citizens to be re- 
paired. The bonds of society are relaxed. In such a 
war, and with such a temper in men’s hearts, the State 
must have lost many of its greatest ornaments, be the 
event w’hat it would. These wounds need healing, and 
you alone can heal them. With sorrow I have heard 
you say that you have lived long enough. For nature 
it may be that you have, and perhaps for glory. But for 
your country you have not. Put away, I beseech you, 
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this contempt of death. Be not wise at our expense. 
You repeat often, I am told, that you do not wish for 
longer life. I l>elieve you mean it; nor should I blame 
yon, if yon had to think only of yourself. But by your 
actions you have involved the welfare of each citizen 
and of the whole Commonwealth in your own. Your 
work is unfinished : the foundations are hardly laid, and 
is it for you to be measuring calmly your term of days 
by your own desires? ... If, Ccesar, the result of your 
immortal deeds is to be no more than this, that, after 
defeating your enemies, you are to leave the StAte in 
the condition in which it now stands, your splendid 
qualities will be more admired than honoured. It re- 
mains for you to rebuild the constitution. Live till this 

W 

is done. Live till yon see your country tranquil, and 
at peace. Then, when your last debt is paid, when you 
have filled the measure of your existence to overflowing, 
then say, if you will, that you have had enough of life. 
Your life is not the life which is bounded by the union 
of your soul and body ; your life is that which shall 
continue fresh in the memory of ages to come, which 
posterity will cherish, and eternity itself keep guard 
over. Much 1ms been done which men will admire; 
much remains to bo done which they can praise. They 
will read with wonder of empires and provinces, of the 
Rhine, the ocean, and the Nile, of battles without num- 
ber, of amazing victories, of countless monuments and 
triumphs ; but unless this Commonwealth be wisely re- 
established in institutions by you bestowed upon us, 
your name will travel widely over the world, but will 
have no stable habitation ; and those who come after us 
will dispute about you as we have disputed. Some will 
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extol you to the skies, others will find something want- 
ing, and the most important element of all. Remember 
the tribunal before which you will hereafter stand. The 
ages that are to be will try you, with minds, it may be, 
less prejudiced than ours, uninfluenced either by desire 
to please you or by envy of your greatness. 

‘ Our dissensions have been crushed by the arms, and 
extinguished by the lenity, of the conqueror. Let all 
of us, not the wise only, but every citizen who has ordi- 
nary sense, be guided by a single desire. Salvation there 
can be none for us, Cassar, unless you are preserved. 
Therefore, we exhort you, we beseech yon to watch over 
your own safety. Yon believe that you are threatened by 
a secret peril. From my own heart I say. and I speak 
for others as well as myself, we will stand as sentries 
over your safety, and we will interpose our own bodies 
between you and any danger which may menace you.’ 1 

Such, in compressed form, for necessary brevity, but 
deserving to be studied in its own brilliant language, 
was the speech delivered by Cicero in the Senate in 
Ca:sar’s presence, within a few weeks of his murder. 
The authenticity of it has been questioned, but without 
result beyond creating a doubt whether it was edited 
and corrected, according to his usual habit, by Cicero 
himself. The external evidence of genuineness is as 
good as for any of his other Orations, and the Senate 
possessed no other speaker known to us, to whom, with 
any probability, so splendid an illustration of Roman 
eloquence could be assigned. 

Now, therefore, let us turn to the Second Philippi c 

1 Pro Marco Marcello, abridged. 
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delivered in the following summer when the deed had 
been accomplished, which Cicero professed to hold in so 
much abhorrence. Then, fiercely challenging for him- 
self a share in the glory of tyrannicide, he exclaimed : 

‘What difference is there between advice beforehand 
and approbation afterwards ? What does it matter 
whether I wished it to be done, or rejoiced that it was 
done ? Is there a man, save Antony and those who were 
glad to have < 'jesar reign over us, that did not wish him 
to be killed, or that disapproved when he was killed? 
All were in fault, for all the JJoni joined in killing him, 
so far as lay in them. Some were not consulted, some 
wanted courage, some opportunity. All were willing.’ 1 

Expressions so vehemently opposite compel us to 
compare them. Was it that Cicero was so carried away 
by the stream of his oratory, that he spoke like an actor, 
under artificial emotion which the occasion called for? 
Was it that he was deliberately trying to persuade Caesar 
that from the Senate he had nothing to fear, and so to 
put him off his guard ? If, as he declared, ho himself 
and the /font, who were listening to him, desired so 
unanimously to see Cmsar killed, how else can his lan- 
guage be interpreted ? Cicero stands before the tribunal 
of posterity, to which he wns so fond of appealing. In 

1 ' Non iutclligis, *i id quod mo urguis voluisse interfici Cic*wxjii 
crimen nit, etiam lirtatuin ewe in or to Ciesari* criiuen t**so! Quid 
enim intercut inter sua/uux-m fncti et approbatorem ? Ant quid refort 
ntrmn voluerim fieri an guadeam factum? Kcqui* cstigitur to exceptc 
et ii» qui ilium regnaro gaudobant, qui illud aut fieri noluerit, aut factum 
improbarit? O nines enim in cul|4. Ktoniin omnea boni quantum in 
ipnis fuit Cio*arem occidorunt. Alii* consilium, alii* animus, aliis 
docamo defull. Voluntas neiniuL’ — 2 nd Philippic , l z. 
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him, too, while ‘ there is much to admire,' ‘ something 
may be found wanting.’ 

Meanwhile the Senate went its way, still inventing 
fresh titles and conferring fresh powers. Caesar said 
that these vain distinctions needed limitation, rather 
than increase; but the Battery had a purpose in it, and 
would not be checked. 

One day a deputation waited on him with the proffer 
of some ‘ new marvel.’ 1 He was sitting in front ot the 
Temple of Venus Genetrix, and when the senators ap- 
proached he neglected to rise to receive them. Some 
said that he was moving, but that Cornelius Balbue 
pulled him down. Others said that he was unwell. Pon- 
tius Aquila, a tribune, had shortly before refused to rise 
to Caesar. The senators thought he meant to read them 
a lesson in return. He intended to be king, it seemed ; 
the constitution was gone, another Tarquin was about 
to seize the throne of Republican Rome. 

Caesar was king in tact, and to recognise facts is 
more salutary than to ignore them. An acknowledg- 
ment of Caesar as king might have made the problem of 
reorganisation easier than it proved. The army had 
thought of it. He was on the point of starting for 
Parthia, and a prophecy had said that the Part hians 
could only be conquered by a king. — But the Roman 
people were sensitive about names. Though their liber- 
ties were restricted for the present, they liked to hope 
that one day the Forum might recover its greatness. 
The Senate, meditating on the insult which they had 
received, concluded that Caesar might be tempted, and 
that if they could bring him to consent he would lose 

1 Dioa Cassius. 
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the people’s hearts. They had already made him Dictatoi 
for life; they voted next that he really should be king, 
and, not formally perhaps, but tentatively, they offered 
him the crown. He was sounded as to whether he 
would accept it. He understood the snare, and refused. 
What was to be done next ? He would soon be gone to 
the East. Rome and its hollow adulations would lie 
behind him, and their one opportunity would be gone 
also. They employed some one to place a diadem on the 
head of his statue which stood upon the Rostra. 1 It was 
done publicly, in the midst of a vast crowd, in Caesar’s 
presence. Two eager tribunes tore the diadem down, and 
ordered the offender into custody. The treachery of the 
Senate was not the only danger. His friends in the 
army had the same ambition for him. A few days later, 
as he was riding through the streets, he was saluted as 
king by the mob. Caesar answered calmly that he was 
not. king, but Caesar, and there the matter might have 
euded ; but the tribunes rushed into the crowd to arrest 
the lenders ; a riot followed, for which Caesar blamed 
them ; they complained noisily ; he brought their con- 
duct before the Senate, and they were censured and sus- 


pended. But suspicion was doing its work, aud honest 
republican hearts began to heat and kindle. 

The kingship assumed a more serious form on the 


15th of February at the Lupercalia — the ancient 
carnival. Ca'sar was in his chair, in his consular 
purple, wearing a wreath of bay, wrought in gold. 


The honour of the wreath was the only distinction 


1 So Dion Cassius states, on what authority we know not Suetonius 
wiyii that as Cicaar was returning from the Latin festival some ono 
placed a laurel crown on tho statue, tied with a white riband. 
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which he had accepted from the Senate with pleasure. 
He retained a remnant of youthful vanity, and the 
twisted leaves concealed his baldness. Antony, his 
colleague in the consulship, approached with a tiara, 
and placed it on Caesar’s head, saying, ‘ The people give 
you this by my hand.’ That Antony had no sinister 
purpose is obvious. He perhaps spoke for the army ; 1 
or it may be that Ca?sar himself suggest ed Antony's 
action, that he might end the agitation of so dangerous 
a subject. He answered in a loud voice ‘ that the 
Romans had no king but God,’ and ordered that the 
tiara should be taken to the Capitol, and placed on the 
Btatue of Jupiter Olympius. The crowd burst into an 
enthusiastic cheer ; and an inscription on a brass tablet 
recorded that the Roman people had offered Ciesar the 
crown by the hands of the consul, and that Cresar had 
refused it 

The question of the kingship was over ; but a vague 
alarm had been created, which answered the purpose of 
the Optimates. Crcsar was at their inercy any day. 
They had sworn to maintain all his acts. They had 
sworn, after Cicero’s speech, individually and collectively 
to defend his life. Caesar, whether he believed them 
sincere or not, had taken them at their word, and came 
daily to the Senate unarmed and without a guard. He 
had a protection in the people. If the Optimates killed 
him without preparation they knew that they would be 
immediately massacred. But an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and uncertainty had been successfully generated, 
of which they determined to take immediate advantage. 

1 The fact is certain. Cicero taunted Antony with it in the Sonata, 
in the Second Philippic. 
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There were no troops in the city. Lepidns, Ceesar’s 
master of the horse, who had been appointed governor 
of Gaul, was outside the gates, with a few cohorts; but 
Lepidus was a person of feeble character, and they 
trusted to be able to deal with him. 

Sixty senators, in all, were parties to the immediate 

conspiracy. Of these nine-tenths were members of the 

old faction whom Cfosar had pardoned, and who, of all 

his acts, resented most that he had been able to pardon 

them. They were the men who had stnved at home, 

* * 

like Cicero, from the fields of Thapsus and Munda, and 
had pretended penitence and submission that they might 
take an easier road to rid themselves of their enemy. 
Their motives were the ambition of their order and 
personal hatred of Crnsar ; but they persuaded them- 
selves that they were animated by patriotism, and as, 
in their hands, the Republic had been a mockery of 
liberty, so they aimed at restoring it by a mock tyran- 
nicide. Their oaths and their professions were nothing 
to them. If they were entitled to kill Cmsar, they were 
entitled ecpially to deceive him. No stronger evidence 
is needed of the demoralisation of the Roman Senate 
than the completeness with which they were able to 
disguise from themselves the baseness of their treachery. 
One man only they were able to attract into co-opera- 
tion who had a reputation for honesty, and could be 
conceived, without absurdity, to be animated by a dis- 
interested purpose. 

Marcus Brutus was the son of Cato’s sister Servilia, 
the friend, and as scandal said the mistress, of Caesar. 
That he was Caesar’s son was not too absurd for the 
credulity of Roman drawing-rooms. Brutus himself 
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could not have believed in the existence of such a rela- 
tion, for he was deeply attached to his mother; and 
although, under the influence of his uncle Cato, he had 
taken the Senate’s side in the war, he had accepted after- 
wards not pardon only from Ca?sar, but favours of many 
kinds, for which he had professed, and probably felt, 
some real gratitude. He had married Cato’s daughter, 
Portia, and on Cato’s death had published a eulogy 
upon him. Caesar left him free to think and write what 
he pleased. He had made him pnetor ; he had nomi- 
nated him to the governorship of Macedonia. Brutus 
was perhaps the only member of the senatorial party 
in whom Ca?sar felt genuine confidence. His known 
integrity, and Caesar’s acknowledged regard for him, 
made his accession to the conspiracy an object of par- 
ticular importance. The name of Brutus would be 
a guarantee to the people of rectitude of intention. 
Brutus, as the world went, was of more than average 
honesty. He had sworn to be faithful to Caesar as the 
rest had sworn, and an oath with him was not a thing 
to be emotionalised away ; but he was a fanatical re- 
publican, a man of gloomy habits, given to dreams and 
omens, and easily liable to be influenced by appeals to 
visionary feelings. Cains Cassius, his brother-in-law, 
was employed to work upou him. Cassius, too, was 
prffltor that year, having been also nominated to office 
by Caesar. He knew Brutus, he knew where and how 
to move him. He reminded him of the great traditions 
of his name. A Brutus had delivered Rome from the 
Tarquins. The blood of a Brutus was consecrated to 
liberty. This, too, was mockery ; Brutus, who expolled 
the Tarquins, put his sons to death, and died childless; 
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Marcos Brutoe came of good plebeian family, with no 
glories of tyrannicide about them ; but an imaginary 
genealogy suited well with the spurious heroics which 
veiled the motives of Ciesar’s murderers. 

Brutus, once wrought upon, became with Cassius 
the most ardent in the cause which assumed the aspect 
to him of a sacred duty. Behind them were the crowd 
of senators of the familiar faction, and others worse 
than they, who had not even the excuse of having been 
part isans of the beaten cause ; men who had fought at 
Caesar’s side till the war was over, and believed, like 
Labienus, that to them Ctesar owed his fortune, and that 
ho alone ought not to reap the harvest. One of these 
was Trebonius, who had misconducted himself in Spain, 
and was smarting under the recollection of his own 
failures. Trebonius had long before sounded Antony 
on the desirableness of removing their chief. Antony, 
though he remained himself true, had unfortunately kept 
his friend's counsel. Trebonius had been named by Caesar 
for a future consulship, but a distant reward was too 
little for him. Another uud a yet baser traitor was 
Decimus Brutus, whom Caesar valued and trusted beyond 
all his officers, whom he had selected as guardian for 
Augustus, and had noticed, as was seen afterwards, with 
special affection in his will. The services of these 
men were invaluable to the conspirators on account of 
their influence with the army. Decimus Brutus, like 
Labienus, had enriohed himself in Ctesar’s campaigns, 
and hod amassed near half a million of English money . 1 
It may have been easy to persuade him and Trebonius 

1 ' On in ad rempubllcam libernndam aoocaai, HS. mihl fuit quadric- 
gootw* ampliua .' — Drcimut Drutu* to Oicrro, Ad Fan. zi. 10. 
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that a grateful Republic would consider no recompense 
too large to men who would sacrifice their commander 
to their country. To Cagsar they could be no more than 
satellites ; the first prizes of the Empire would be 
offered to the choice of the saviours of the constitution. 

So composed was this memorable band, to whom was 
to fall the bad distinction of completing the ruin of the 
senatorial rule. Cagsar would have spared something of 
it; enough, perhaps, to have thrown up shoots again as 
soon as he -had himself passed away in the common 
course of nature. By combining in a focus the most 
hateful characteristics of the order, by revolting the 
moral instincts of mankind by ingratitude and t reachery, 
they stripped their cause by their own hands of the 
false glamour which they hoped to throw over it. 
The profligacy and avarice, the cynical disregard of 
obligation, which had marked the Senate’s supremacy 
for a century, had exhibited abundantly their unfitness 
for the high functions which had descended to them ; 
but custom and natural tenderness for a form of 
government, the past history of which had been so 
glorious, might have continued still to shield them from 
the penalty of their iniquities. The murder of Cagsar 
filled the measure of their crimes, and gave the lust and 
necessary impulse to the closing act of the revolution. 

Thus the Ides of March drew near. Cagsar was to 
set out in a few days for Parthia. Decimus Brutus was 
going, as governor, to the north of Italy, Lepidus to 
Gaul, Marcus Brutus to Macedonia, and Trebonius to 
Asia Minor. Antony, Caesar’s colleague in the consul- 
ship, was to remain in Italy. Dolabella, Cicero’s son-in- 
law, was to be consul with him as soon as Cagsar should 
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have left for the East. The foreign appointments were 
all made for five years, and in another week the party 
would be scattered. The time for action had come, 
if action there was to be. Papers were dropped in 
Brutus’s room, bidding him awake from his sleep. On 
the statue of Junius Brutus some hot republican wrote, 
‘Would that thou wast alive!’ The assassination in 
itself was easy, for Cjesar would take no precautions. 
So portentous an intention could not be kept entirely 
secret ; many friends warned him to beware : but he 
disdained too heartily the worst that his enemies could 
do to him to vex himself with thinking of them, and he 
forbado the subject to be mentioned auy more in his 
presence. Portents, prophecies, soothsayings, frightful 
aspects in the sacrifices, natural growths of alarm and 
excitement, were equally vain. ‘ Am I to be frightened,’ 
he said, in answer to some report of the liaruspices, 

‘ because a sheep is without a heart?’ 

An important meeting of the Senate had been called 
for the Ides (the 1 5th) of the month. The Pontifices, 
it was whispered, intended to bring on again the ques- 
tion of the kingship before Cjesar’s departure. The 
occasion would be appropriate. The Senate-house itself 
was a convenient scene of operations. The conspirators 
met at supper the evening before at Cassius’s house. 
Cicero, to his regret, was not invited. The plan was 
simple, and was rapidly ormuged. Caesar would attend 
unarmed. The senators not in the secret would be 
unarmed also. The party who intended to act were to 
provide themselves with poniards, which could be easily 
concealed in their paper boxes. So far all was simple ; 
but a question rose whether Ctesar only was to be killed, 
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or whether Antony and Lepidus were to be despatched 
along with him. They decided that Cmsar’s death 
would be sufficient. To spill blood without necessity 
would mar, it was thought, the sublimity of their ex- 
ploit. Some of them liked Antony. None supposed 
that either he or Lepidus would be dangerous when 
Caesar was gone. In this resolution Cicero thought 
that they made a fatal mistake; 1 fine emotions were 
good in their place, in the perorations of speeches and 
such like ; Antony, as Cicero admitted, had been signally 
kind to him ; but the killing Ca-sar was a serious busi- 
ness, and his friends should have died along with him. 
It was determined otherwise. Antony and lepidus 
were not to be touched. For the rest, the assassins had 
merely to be in their places in the Senate in good time. 
When Caesar entered, Trebonius was to detain Antony in 
conversation at the door. The others were to gather 
about Caesar's chair on pretence of presenting a peti- 
tion, and so could make an end. A gang of gladiators 
were to be secreted in the adjoining theatre to be ready 
should any unforeseen difficulty present itself. 

The same evening, the 14th of March, Ciesar was 
at a ‘ Last Supper ’ at the house of Lepidus. The con- 
versation turned on death, and on the kind of death 
which was most to be desired. Caesar, who was signing 
papers while the rest were talking, looked up and said, 
‘ A sudden one.’ When great men die, imagination 
insists that all nature shall have felt the Bhock. Strange 

1 ‘ Vellern Idibuu Martii* ino ad cocuatn inviUnaca. Rcliquiarum 
nibil fuiMet,’— Ad Cauium, Ad Pam. xii. 4- And again : ‘ Quain vell«*m 
ad illas pulcberrimaa cpulaa nio Idibua Martiis invitiUata 1 Reliquiaruin 
uihil baberumu.’ — Ad Trebonium, Ad Turn. x. 2b. 
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stories were told in after years of the uneasy labours 
of the elements that night. 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves did open, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and jibber in the Roman streets. 

The armour of Mars, which stood in the hall of the 
Pontifical Palace, crashed down upon the pavement. 
The door of Cresar’s room flew open. Calpumia dreamt 
her husband was murdered, and that she saw him 
ascending into heaven, and received by the hand of 
God. 1 In the morning the sacrifices were again un- 
favourable. Cffisar was restless. Some natural disorder 
affected his spirits, and his spirits were reacting on his 
body. Contrary to his usual habit, he gave way to 
depression. He decided, at his wife’s entreaty, that he 
would not attend the Senate that day. 

Much i V The house was full. The conspirators were in their 
places with their daggers ready. Attendants came in 
to remove Cmsar's chair. It was announced that he was 
not coming. Delay might be fatal. They conjectured 
that he already suspected something. A day’s respite, 
and all might be discovered. His familiar friend whom 
he trusted — the coincidence is striking ! — was employed 
to betray him. Decimus Brutus, whom it wn9 impos- 
sible for him to distrust, went to entreat his attendance, 
giving reasons to which he knew that Caesar would 
listen, unless the plot had been actually betrayed. It 
was now eleven in the forenoon. Ctesar shook off his 
uneasiness, and rose to go. As he crossed the hall, his 
statue fell, and shivered on the stones. Some servant, 

1 Diuu C*»siu*, C, JuliuM Ca*ar % xliv. 17. 
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perhaps, had heard whispers, and wished to warn him. 
As he still passed on, a stranger thrust a scroll into his 
hand, and begged him to read it on the spot. It con- 
tained a list of the conspirators, with a clear account of 
the plot. He supposed it to be a petition, and placed 
it carelessly among his other papers. The fate of the 
Empire hung upon a thread, but the thread was not 
broken. As Caesar had lived to reconstruct the Roman 
world, so his death was necessary to finish the work. 
He went on to the Curia, and the senators said to 
themselves that the augurs had foretold his fate, but 
he would not listen ; he was doomed for his ‘ contempt 
of religion.’ 1 * 

Antony, who was in attendance, was detained, as 
had been arranged, by Trebonius. Caesar entered, and 
took his seat. His presence awed men, in spite of 
themselves, and the conspirators had determined to act 
at once, lest they should lose courage to act at all. 
He was familiar and easy of access. They gathered 
round him. He knew them all. There was not one 
from whom he had not a right to expect some sort 
of gratitude, and the movement suggested no sus- 
picion. One had a story to tell him ; another some 
favour to ask. Tullius Cimber, whom he had just made 
governor of Bithyuia, then came close to him, with 
some request which he was unwilling to grant. Cimber 
caught his gown, as if in entreaty, and dragged it from 
his shoulders. Cassius, 8 who was standing behind, 
stabbed him in the throat. He started up with a cry, 

1 ‘8pretA religion©.* — Stietoniua. 

* Not pcrhapt Caiu* Gauiu*, but another. Suetonius *ay* ‘ alter c 
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and caught Cassius's arm. Another poniard entered 
his breast, giving a mortal wound. He looked round, 
and seeing not one friendly face, but only a ring of 
daggers pointing at him, he drew his gown over his 
head, gathered the folds about him that he might fall 
decently, and sank down without uttering another 
word . 1 Cicero was present. The feelings with which 
he watched the scene are unrecorded, but may easily 
be imagined. Waving his dagger, dripping with 
Ciesar’s blood, Brutus shouted to Cicero by name, con- 
gratulating him that liberty was restored . 2 The Senate 
rose with shrieks and confusion, and rushed into the 
Forum. The crowd outside caught the words that 
Caesar was dead, and scattered to their houses. Antony, 
guessing that those who had killed Ciesar would not 
spare himself, hurried off into concealment. The mur- 
derers, bleeding some of them from wounds which they 
had given oue another in their eagerness, followed, 
crying that the tyrant was dead, and that Rome was 
free ; and the body of the great Caesar was left alone in 
the house where a few weeks before Cicero told him 
that he was so necessary to his country that every 
senator would die before harm should reach him ! 

1 So says Suetonius, the best extant authority, who refers to the 
fiunou* words addressed to Brutus only as a legend : 1 Atque ita tribus 
ct viginti plagis confos*us eat, uno modo ad primuin ictum gemitu sine 
voce edito. Etai tradiderunt quidara Marco Bruto irruenti dixiaao col 
*i> it /Ktlyujp' *al ai> r/xrorf ' — Julius C(tsar % 82. 

3 ‘Cruentum alto extollena Marcus Brutus pugionem, Ciccroncn) 
aominatim exclainavit atquo ci recupcratam libcrtatcm cat gmtulatus.' 
—Philippic LL 12. 
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Toe tyrannicides, as the murderers of Caesar called 
themselves, had expected that the Roman mob would 
1)0 caught by the cry of Liberty, and would hail them 
as the deliverers of their country. The people did not 
respond ns they had anticipated. The city was stunned. 
The Forum was empty. The gladiators, whom they 
had secreted in the Temple, broke out and plundered 
the unprotected booths. A dreary aud ominous silence 
prevailed everywhere. At length a few citizens col- 
lected in knots. Brutus spoke, and Cassius spoke. 
They extolled their old Constitution. They said that 
Caesar had overthrown it ; that they had slain him, not 
from private hatred or private interest, but to restore 
the liberties of Rome. The audience was dead and cold. 
No answering shouts came back to reassure them. 'Ihe 
citizens could not forget that these men who spoke so 
fairly had a few days before fawned on Caesar as the 
saviour of the Empire, and, as if human honours were 
too little, had voted a temple to him as a god. The 
6re would not kindle. Lepidus came in with troops, 
and occupied the Forum. The conspirators withdrew 
into the Capitol, where Cicero and others joined them, 
and the night was passed in earnest discussion what 

next was to be done. They had intended to declare 
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thafc Caesar had been a tyrant, to throw his body into 
the Tiber, and to confiscate his property to the State 
They discovered to their consternation that if Caesar 
was a tyrant, all his acts would be invalidated. The 
pnetors and tribunes held their offices, the governors 
their provinces, under Caesar's nomination. If Caesar’s 
acts were set aside, Decimus Brutus was not governor 
of North Italy, nor Marcus Brutus of Macedonia ; nor 
was Dolabella consul, as he had instantly claimed to 
be on Caesar’s death. Their names, and the names of 
many more whom Caesar had promoted, would have to 
be laid before the Comitia, and in the doubtful humour 
of the people they little liked the risk. That the 
dilemma should have been totally unforeseen, was 
characteristic of the men and their capacity. 

Nor was this the worst. Lands had been allotted 
to Caesar’s troops. Many thousands of colonists were 
waiting to depart for Carthage and Corinth and other 
places where settlements had been provided for them. 
These arrangements would equally fall through, and it 
was easy to know what would follow. Antony and 
Lepidus, too, had to be reckoned with. Antony, as the 
surviving consul, was the supreme lawful authority in 
the city; and Lepidus and his soldiers might have a 
word to say if the body of their great commander was 
flung into the river as the corpse of a malefactor. 
Interest and fear suggested more moderate counsels. 
The conspirators determined that Cresar’s appointments 
must stand ; his acts, it seemed, must stand also ; and 
his remains, therefore, must be treated with respect. 
Imagination took another flight. Cresar’s death might 
be regarded ns a sacrifice, an expiatory offering for the 
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Bins of the nation ; and the divided parties might em- 
brace in virtue of the atonement. They agreed to send 
for Antony, and invite him to assist in saving society ; 
and they asked Cicero to be their messenger. Cicero, 
great and many as his faults might be, was not a fool. 
He declined to go on so absurd a mission. He knew 
Antony too well to dream that he could be imposed on 
by fantastic illusions. Antony, he said, would promise 
anything, but if they trusted him, they would have 
reason to repent . 1 Others, however, undertook the 
office. Antony agreed to meet them, and the next 
morning the Senate was assembled in the Temple of 
Terra. 

Antony presided as consul, and after a few words 
from him Cicero rose. He disapproved of the course 
which his friends were taking ; he foresaw what must 
come of it ; but he had been overruled, and he made 
the best of what he could not help. He gave a sketch 
of Roman political history. He went back to the seces- 
sion to Mount Aventine. He spoke of the Gracchi, of 
Satuminus and Glaucia, of Marius and Sylla, of Ser- 
torius and Pompey, of Caesar and the still unforgotten 
Clodius. He described tho fate of Athens and of other 
Grecian States into which faction had penetrated. If 
Rome continued divided, the conquerors would rule 
over its ruins; therefore he appealed to the two fac- 
tions to forget their rivalries and to return to peace 
and concord. But they must decide at once, for the 
signs were already visible of a fresh conflict. 

‘ Cajsar is slain,’ he said. ‘The Capitol is occupied 
by the Optimates, the Forum by soldiers, and the people 

1 Philippic ii. 35. 
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are full of terror. Is violence to be again answered by 
more violence ? These many years we have lived less 
like men than like wild beasts in cycles of recurring 
revenge. Let us forget the past. Let us draw a veil 
over all that has been done, not looking too curiously 
into the acts of any man. Much may be said to show 
that Caesar deserved his death, and much against those 
who have killed him. But to raise the question will 
breed fresh quarrels ; and if we are wise we shall regard 
the scene which we have witnessed as a convulsion of 
nature which is now at an end. Let Ctesar s ordinances, 
let Cfesar’s appointments be maintained. None such 
must be heard of again. But what is done cannot be 
undone.’ 1 

Admirable advice, were it as easy to act on good 
counsel as to give it The murder of such a man as 
Cicsar was not to be so easily smoothed over. But the 
delusive vision seemed for a moment to please. The 
Senate passed an act of oblivion. The agitation in the 
army was quieted when the men heard that their lands 
were secure. But there were two other questions which 
required an answer, and an immediate one. Caesars 
body, after remaining till evening on the floor of the 
Senate-house, had been carried home in the dusk in a 
litter by three of his servants, and was now lying in his 
palace. If it was not to be thrown into the Tiber, what 
was to be done with it? Caesar had left a will, which 
was safe with his other papers in the hands of Antony. 
Was the will to be read and recognised? Though 
Cicero had advised in the Senate that the discussion 

1 Abridged (mm Dion Cassius, who probably gives no more than the 
traditionary version of Cicoro’i worda. 
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whether Ciesar had deserved death should not be raised, 
yet it was plain to him and to every one that, unless 
Caesar was held guilty of conspiring against the Consti- 
tution, the murder was and would be regarded as a 
most execrable crime. He dreaded the effect of a public 
funeral. He feared that the will might contain pro- 
visions which would rouse the passions of the people. 
Though Cfcsar was not for various reasons to be pro- 
nounced a tyrant, Cicero advised that he should be 
buried privately, as if his name was under a cloud, and 
that his property should be escheated to the nation. 
But the humour of conciliation and the theory of ‘ the 

w 

atoning sacrifice’ had caught the Senate. Ctesar had 
done great things for his country. It would please the 
army that he should have an honourable sepulture. 

If they had refused, the result would not have been 
greatly different. Sooner or later, when the stunning 
effects of the shock had passed off, the murder must have 
appeared to Rome and Italy in its true colours. The 
Optimates talked of the Constitution. The Constitution 
in their hands had been a parody of liberty. Ciesar’s 
political life had been spent in wresting from them the 
powers which they had abused. Ciesar had punished 
the oppressors of the provinces. Cmsar had forced the 
nobles to give the people a share of the public lands. 
Caisar had opened the doors of citizenship to the Lilier- 
tini, the distant colonists, and the provincials. It was 
for this that the Senate hated him. For this they had 
fought against him ; for this they murdered him. No 
Roman had ever served his country better in peace or 
war, and thus he had been rewarded. 

Such thoughts were already working in tens of 
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thousands of breasts. A feeling of resentment was 
fast rising, with as yet no certain purpose before it. 
In this mood the funeral could not fail to lead to some 
fierce explosion. For this reason Antony lmd pressed 
for it, and the Senate had given their consent. 

The body was brought down to the Forum and 
placed upon the rostra. The dress had not been 
changed ; the gown, gashed with daggers and soaked 
in blood, was still wrapped about it. The will was 
read first. It reminded the Romans that they had 
been always in Caesar’s thoughts, for he had left each 
citizen seventy-five drachmas (nearly ^3 of English 
money), and he had left them his gardens on the 
Tiber, ns a perpetual recreation ground, a possession 
which Domitius Ahenobarbus had designed for him- 
self before Pharsalia. lie had made Octavius his 
general heir ; among the second heirs, should Octavius 
fail, he had named Decimus Brutus, who had betrayed 
him. A deep movement of emotion passed through 
the crowd when, beside the consideration for them- 
selves, they heard from this record, which could not 
lie, a proof of the confidence which had been so abused. 
Antony, after waiting for the passion to work, then 
came forward. 

Cicero had good reason for his fear of Antony. He 
was a loose soldier, careless in his life, ambitious, 
extravagant, little more scrupulous perhaps than any 
average Roman gentleman. But for Cmsar his affection 
was genuine. The people were in intense expectation. 
He produced the body, all bloody ns it had fallen, and 
he bade a herald first read the votes which tho Senate 
had freshly passed, heaping those extravagant honours 
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upon Caesar which he had not desired, and the oath 
which the senators had each personally taken to defend 
him from violence. He then spoke— spoke with the 
natural vehemence of a friend, yet saying nothing 
which was not literally true. The services of Cfesar 
neither needed nor permitted exaggeration of elo- 
quence. 

He began with the usual encomiums. Ho spoke of 
Caesar’s family, his birth, his early history, his personal 
characteristics, his thrifty private habits, his public 
liberality ; he described him as generous to his friends, 
forbearing with his enemies, without evil in himself, 
nnd reluctant to believe evil of others. 

‘ Power in most men,’ he said, ‘ has brought their 
faults to light. Power in Caesar brought into promi- 
nence his excellences. Prosperity did not make him 
insolent, for it gave him a sphere which corresponded 
to his nature. His first services in Spain deserved 
a triumph ; of his laws I could speak for ever. Ilis 
campaigns in Gaul are known to you all. That land 
from which the Teutons and Cimbri poured over the 
Alps is now as well ordered as Italy. Caesar would 
have added Germany and Britain to your Empire, but 
his enemies would not have it so. They regarded the 
Commonwealth as the patrimony of themselves. They 
brought him home. They went on with their usurpa- 
tions till you yourselves required his help. He set you 
free. He set Spain free. He laboured for peace with 
Pompey, but Pompey preferred to go into Greece, to 
bring the powers of the East upon you, and he perished 
in his obstinacy. 

‘ Caesar took no honour to himself for this victory. 
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He abhorred the necessity of it He took no revenge. 
He praised those who had been faithful to Pompey, and 
he blamed Plmmaces for deserting him. He was sorry 
for Pompey’s death, and he treated his murderers as they 
deserved. He settled Egypt and Armenia. He would 
have disposed of the Parthians had not fresh seditions 
recalled him to Italy. lie quelled those seditions. He 
restored peace in Africa and Spain, and again his one 
desire was to spare his fellow-citizens. There was in 
him an “ inbred goodness.” 1 He was always the same 
— never carried away by anger, and never spoilt by 
success. Ho did not retaliate for the past, he never 
tried by severity to secure himself for the future. His 
eft'ort throughout was to save all who would allow them- 
selves to be saved. He repaired old acts of injustice. 
He restored the families of those who had been pro- 
scribed by Sylla, but he burnt unread the correspondence 
of Pompey and Scipio, that those whom it compromised 
might neither suffer injury nor fear injury. You 
honoured him ns your father; you loved him as your 
benefactor ; you made him chief of the State, not boing 
curious of titles, but regarding the most which you 
could give as less than he had deserved at your hands. 
Towards the gods ho was High Priest. To you he was 
Consul ; to the army he was Imperator ; to the enemies 
of his country Dictator. In sum he was Pater Patrice. 
And this your father, your Pontifex, this hero, whose 
person was declared inviolable, lies dead — dead, not by 

1 tn4 > itoi xpr)^rbri)% are Dion Cassius's word*. Antony*# language 
WRi differently reported, and pcrhnpa there was no literal reoord of it. 
Dion Cassius, howover, can hardly have himself composed the version 
which he gives in hit history, for he calls the speech as ill-timed as it 
was brilliant. 
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disease or age, not by war or visitation of God, but here 
at home, by conspiracy within your own walls, slain in 
the Senate-house, the warrior unarmed, the peacemaker 
naked to his foes, the righteous judge in the seat of 
judgment. He whom no foreign enemy could hurt has 
been killed by his fellow-countrymen — he. who had so 
often shown mercy, by those whom he had spared. 
Where, Caesar, is your love for mankind ? Where is 
the sacredness of your life? Where are your laws? 
Here you lie murdered — here in the Forum, through 
which so often you marched in triumph wreathed with 
garlands ; here upon the rostra from which you were 
wont to address your people. Alas for your grey hairs 
dabbled in blood ! alas for this lacerated robe in which 
you were dressed for the sacrifice ! ’ 1 

Antony’s words, as he well knew, were a declaratiou 
of irreconcilable war against the murderers and their 
friends. As his impassioned language did its work the 
multitude rose into fury. They cursed the conspirators. 
They cursed the Senate who had Bute by while the deed 
was being done. They had been moved to fury by the 
murder of Godins. Ten thousand Clodiuses, had he 
been all which their imagination painted him, could not 
equal one Cajsar. They took on themselves the order 
of the funeral. They surrounded the body, which was 
reverently raised by the officers of the Forum. Part 
proposed to carry it to the Temple of Jupiter, in the 
Capitol, and to burn it under the eyes of the assassins ; 
part to take it into the Senute-house and use the meet- 
ing-place of the Optimates a second time as the pyre of 
the people’s friend. A few legionaries, perhaps to spare 

1 Abridged from Diuu Camilla, xli?. 36. 
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tho city a general condagration, advised that it should 
be consumed where it lay. The platform was torn up 
and the brokeu timbers piled into a heap. Chairs and 
benches were thrown on to it, the whole crowd rushing 
wildly to add a chip or splinter. Actors flung in their 
dresses, musicians their instruments, soldiers their 
swords. Women added their necklaces and scarves. 
Mothers brought up their children to contribute toys 
and playthings. On the pile so composed the body of 
Ciesar was reduced to ashes. The remains were col- 
lected with affectionate care and deposited in the tomb 
of the Caesars, in the Campus Martius. The crowd, it 
was observed, was composed largely of libertini and of 
provincials whom Cmsar had enfranchised. Tho demon- 
strations of sorrow were most remarkable among the 
Jews, crowds of whom continued for many nights to 
collect and wail in the Forum at the scene of the 
singular ceremony. 

When the people were in such a mood, Rome wn6 
no place for the conspirators. They scattered over the 
Empire ; Decimus Brutus, Marcus Brutus, Cassius, Cim- 
ber, Trebonins retreated to the provinces which Cajsar 
had assigned them, the rest clinging to the shelter of 
their frienda The legions — a striking tribute to Roman 
discipline — remained by their eagles, faithful to their 
immediate duties, and obedient to their officers, till it 
could be soen how events would turn. Lepidus joined 
tho army in Gaul ; Antony continued in Rome, holding 
tho administration in his hands and watching tho action 
of the Senate. Crosar was dead. But Ciesar still lived. 
‘ It was not possible that the grave should hold him.’ 
The people said that he was a god, and had gone back 
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to heaven, where his star had been seen ascending ; ’ 
his spirit remained on earth, and the vain blows oi the 
assassins had been but 4 malicious mockery.' ‘ We have 
killed the king,’ exclaimed Cicero in the bitterness of 
his disenchantment, ‘ but the kingdom is with us still ; ’ 

‘ we have taken away the tyrant : the tyranny survives. 
C;esar had not overthrown the oligarchy ; their own in- 
capacity, their own selfishness, their own baseness had 
overthrown them. Cajsar had been but the reluctant 
instrument of the power which metes out to men the 
inevitable penalties of their own misdeeds. They had 
dreamt that the Constitution was a living force which 
would revive of itself as soon as its enemy was gone. 
They did not know that it was dead already, and that 
they had themselves destroyed it. The Constitution 
was but an agreement by which the Roman people had 
consented to abide for their common good. It had 
ceased to be for the common good. The experience 
of fifty miserable years had proved that it meant the 
supremacy of the rich, maintained by the bought votes 
of demoralised electors. The soil of Italy, the industry 
and happiness of tens of millions of mankind, from the 
Rhine to the Euphrates, had been the spoil of live hun- 
dred families and their relatives and dependants, of 
men whose occupation was luxury, and whose appetites 
were for monstrous pleasures. The self-respect of rea- 
sonable men could no longer tolerate such a rule in 
Italy or out of it. In killing Cajsar the Optimates had 
been as foolish as they were treacherous ; for Cfesar’s 
eflorts had been to reform the Constitution, not to 

1 1 In deoram numerum rclatua wt non ore modo dcoerncntlum ted 
et persuasion© vulgi* — Suctoniui, 
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abolish it.. The civil war had risen from their dread of 
his second consulship, which they had feared would make 
an end of their corruptions; and that the Constitution 
should be purged of the poison in its veins was the sole 
condition on which its continuance was possible. The 
obstinacy, the ferocity, the treachery of the aristocracy 
had compelled Ciesnr to crush them ; and the more 
desperate their struggles the more absolute the neces- 
sity became. But he alone could have restored as much 
of popular liberty as was consistent with the responsi- 
bilities of such a government as the Empire required. In 
Ciesar alone were combined the intellect and the power 
necessary for such a work ; and they had killed him, 
and in doing so had passed final sentence on them- 
selves. Not ns realities any more, but as harmless 
phantoms, the forms of the old Republic were hence- 
forth to persist. In the army only remained the Im- 
perial consciousness of the honour and duty of Roman 
citizens. To the army, therefore, the rule was trans- 
ferred. The Roman nat ion had grown os the oak grows, 
self-developed in severe morality, each citizen a law to 
himself, and therefore capable of political freedom in 
an unexampled degree. All organisations destined to 
endure spring from forces inherent in themselves, and 
must grow freely, or they will not grow at all. When 
the tree reaches maturity, decay seta in ; if it be left 
standing, the disintegration of the libre goes swiftly 
forward; if the stem is severed from the root, the de- 
stroying power is arrested, uud the timber will endure 
a thousand years. So it was with Rome. The Consti- 
tution under which the Empire had sprung up was 
poisoned, and was brought to a violent end before it 
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had affected materially for evil the masses of the people. 
The solid structure was preserved — uot to "row any 
longer, not to produce a new Caraillus or a new Regu- 
lus, a new Scipio Africanus or a new Tiberius Gracchus, 
but to form an endurable shelter for civilised mankind, 
until a fresh spiritual life was developed out of Pales- 
tine to remodel the conscience ot humanity. 

A gleam of hope opened to Cicero in the summer. 
Octavius, who was in Greece at the time of the murder, 
came to Rome to claim his inheritance. He was but 
eighteen, too young for the burden which was thrown 
upon him ; and being unknown, he had the confidence of 
the legions to win. The army, dispersed over the pro- 
vinces, had as yet no collective purpose. Antony, it is 
possible, was jealous of him, and looked on himself as 
Caesar's true representative and avenger. Octavius, find- 
ing Antony hostile, or at least indifferent to his claims, 
played with the Senate with cool foresight till he lelt 
the ground firm under his feet. Cicero boasted that he 
would use Octavius to ruin Antony, and would throw 
him over when he had served his purpose. ‘ Cicero will 
learn,’ Octavius said, when the words were reported to 
him, ‘ that I shall not be played with so easily.’ 

For a year the confusion lasted ; two ol Ciesar’s 
officers, Hirtius and Pausa, were chosen consuls by the 
senatorial party, to please the legions ; and Antony con- 
tended dubiously with them and Decimus Brutus for 
some months in the North of Italy. But Antony joined 
Lepidus, and the Gallic legions with judicial fitness 
brought Cicero’s dreams to the ground. Cicero’s friend, 
Plancus, who commanded in Normandy and Belgium, 
attempted resistance, but had to yield to the resolution 
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of his troops. Octavios and Antony came to an under- 
standing ; and Caesar’s two generals, who were true to 
his memory, and Octavius, who was the heir of his 
name, crossed the Alps, at the head of the united army 
ot Gaul, to punish the murder and restore pence to the 
world. No resistance was possible. Many of the sena- 
tors, like Cicero, though they had borne no part in the 
assassination, had taken the guilt of it upon themselves 
by the enthusiasm ot their approval. They were all men 
who had sworn fidelity to Ciesar, and had been osten- 
tatious in their profession of devotion to him. It had 
become too plain that from such persons no repentance 
was to be looked for. They were impelled by a malice 
or a fanaticism which clemency could not touch or 
reason influence. So long as they lived they would 
still conspire ; and any weapons, either of open war or 
secret treachery, would seem justifiable to them in the 
cause which they regarded as sacred. Ciesar himself 
would, no doubt, have again pardoned them. Octavius, 
Antony, and Lepidus were men of more common mould. 
The murderers of Ciesar, and those who had either 
instigated them secretly or applauded them afterwards, 
were included in a proscription list, drawn by retribu- 
tive justice on the model of Sylla's. Such of them as 
were in Italy were immediately killed. Those in the 
provinces, as if with the curse of Cain upon their heads, 
came one by one to miserable ends. Brutus and Cassius 
fought hard and fell at Philippi. In threo years the 
tyrannicides of the Ides of March, with their aiders and 
abettors, were all dead, some killed in battle, some in 
prison, some dying by their own hand— slain with the 
daggers with which they had stabbed their master. 
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Out of the whole party the fate of one only deserves 
special notice, a man whose splendid talents have bought 
forgiveness for his faults, and have given him a place in 
the small circle of the really great whose memory is not 
allowed to die. 

After the dispersion of the conspirators which fol- 
lowed Caesar’s funeral, Cicero had remained in Rome. 

His timidity seemed to have forsaken him, and he had 
striven, with an energy which recalled his brightest 
days, to set the Constitution again upon its feet. Anton v 
charged him in the Senate with having been the con- 
triver of Caesar's death. He replied with invectives 
lierce and scurrilous as those which he had heaped 
upon Catiline and Clodius. A time had been when he 
had affected to look on Antony as his preserver. Now 
there was no imaginable infamy in which he did not 
steep his name. He spoke of the murder as the most 
splendid achievement recorded in history, and he re- 
gretted only that he had not been taken into counsel 
by the deliverers of their country. Antony would not 
then have been alive to rekindle civil discord. When 
Antony left Rome, Cicero was for a few' months again 
the head of the State. He ruled the Senate, controlled 
the Treasury, corresponded with the conspirators in the 
provinces, and advised their movements. He continued 
sanguine himself, and he poured spirit into others. No 
one can refuse admiration to the last blaze of his 
expiring powers. But when he heard that Antony and 1,00 7 
Lepidus and Octavius had united, and were coming into 
Italy w'ith the whole Western army, he saw that all was 
over. He was now sixty-three — too old for hope. He 
could hardly have wished to live, and this time he was 
well assured that there would be no mercy for him. 
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Caesar would have spared a man whom he esteemed in 
spite of his infirmities. But there was no Crcsar now, 
and fair speeches would serve his turn no longer. He 
retired from the city with his brother Quintus, aud had 
some half-formed purpose of flying to Brutus, who was 
still in arms in Macedonia. He even embarked, but 
without a settled resolution, aud he allowed himself to 
be driven back by a storm. Theatrical even in extre- 
mities, he thought of returning to Borne and of killing 
himself in Caesar's house, that he might bring the curse 
of his blood upon Octavius. In these uncertainties he 
drilled into his villa at Formi®, 1 saying in weariness, 
and with a sad note of his old self-importance, that he 
would die in the country which he had so often saved. 
Here, on the 4th of December, b.c. 43, Popilius Lcenas, 
an oflicer of Antony's, came to find him. Peasants from 
the neighbourhood brought news to the villa that the 
soldiers were approaching. His servants thrust him 
into a litter and carried him down through the woods 
towards the sea. Leonas followed and overtook him. 
To his slaves he had been always the gentlest of masters. 
They would have given their lives in his defence if he 
would have allowed them ; but he bade them set the 
litter down and save themselves. He thrust out his head 
between the curtains, and it was instantly struck off. 

So ended Cicero, a tragic combination of magnificent 
talents, high aspirations, and true desire to do right, 
with an infirmity of purpose aud a latent insincerity of 
character which neutralised and could almost make us 
forget his nobler qualities. It cannot be said of Cicero 
that he was blind to the faults of the party to which he 
attached himself. To him we owe our knowledge of 

1 N«*r QmUl 
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what the Roman aristocrats really were, and of the 
hopelessness of expecting that they could have been 
trusted any longer with the administration ol the 
Empire, if the Empire itself was to endure. Ciceros 
natural place was at Caesar’s side ; but to Caesar alone 
of his contemporaries he was conscious of an inferiority 
which was intolerable to him. In his own eyes he was 
always the first person. He had been made unhappy 
by the thought that posterity might rate Pompey above 
himself. Closer acquaintance had reassured lnm about 
Pompey, but in Ca;sar he was conscious of a higher pre- 
sence, and he rebelled against the humiliating acknow- 
ledgment. Supreme as an orator he could always be, 
and an order of things was, therefore, most desirable 
where oratory held the highest place. Thus he chose 
his part with the ‘ boni? whom he despised while he 
supported them, drifting on through vacillation into 
treachery, till 1 the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 

were ‘ commended to his own lips. 

In Cicero Nature half-made a great man and left 
him uncompleted. Our characters are written in our 
forms, and the bust of Cicero is the key to his history. 
The brow is broad and strong, the nose large, the lips 
tightly compressed, the features lean and keen from 
restless intellectual energy. The loose bending hgure, 
the neck, too weak for the weight of the head, explain 
the infirmity of will, the passion, the cunning, the 
vanity, the absence of manliness and veracity. Ho was 
born 'into an age of violence with which he was too 
feeble to contend. The gratitude of mankind lor his 
literary excellence will for ever preserve his memory 
from too harsh a judgment. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


It remains to offer a few general remarks on the person 
whose life and actions I have endeavoured to describe 
in the preceding pages. 

In all conditions of human society distinguished men 

are the subjects of legend ; but the character of the 

legend varies with the disposition of the time. In ages 

which we call heroic the saint works miracles, the 

warrior performs exploits beyond the strength of natural 

man. In ages less visionary which are given to ease 

and enjoyment the tendency is to bring a great man 

down to the common level, and to discover or invent 

faults which shall show that he is or was but a little 

man after all. Our vanity is soothed by evidence that 

those who have eclipsed us in the race of life are no 

better than ourselves, or in some respects are worse 

than ourselves; and if to these general impulses be 

added political or personal animosity, accusations of 

depravity are circulated as surely about such men, and 

S' aro credited as readily, as undor other influences are 

V' the marvellous achievements of a Cid_or a St. Francis, 

In the present day we reject miracles and prodigies, 

wo are on our guard against the mythology of hero 

worship, we disbelieve in the eminent superiority of any 

one of our contemporaries to another. We look leas 

54a 
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curiously into the mythology of scandal, we accept easily 
and willingly stories disparaging to illustrious persons 
in history, because similar 6tories are told and retold 
with so much confidence and fluency among the political 
adversaries of those who have the misfortune to be their 
successful rivals. The absurdity of a calumny may be 
as evident as the absurdity of a miracle ; the ground for 
belief may be no more than a lightness of mind, and a 
less pardonable wish that it may be true. But the idle 
tale floats in society, and by-and-by is written down in 
books and passes into the region of established realities. 

The tendency to idolise great men and the tendency 
to depreciate them arises alike in emotion; but the 
slanders of disparagement are as truly legends as the 
wonder-tales of saints and warriors ; and anecdotes 
related of Ca3sar at patrician dinner-parties at Home 
as little deserve attention as the information so freely 
given upon the habits of modern statesmen in the salons 
of London and Paris. They are read now by us in classic 
Latin, but they were recorded by men who hated Caesar 
and hated all that lie had done ; and that a poem has 
survived for two thousand years is no evidence that the 
author of it, even though he might be a Catullus, was 
uninfluenced by the common passions of humanity. 

Caesar, it is allowed, had extraordinary' talents, ex- 
traordinary energy, and some commendable qualities; 
but he was, as the elder Curio said, ‘ omnium mulierum 
vir et omninm virorum inulier ; ’ he had mistresses in 
every country which he visited, and he had liaisons 
with half the ladies in Rome. That Cajsar’s morality 
was altogether superior to that of the average of his 
contemporaries is in a high degree improbable. He 
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was a man of the world, peculiarly attractive to women, 
and likely to have been attracted by them. On the 
other hand, the undiscriminating looseness attributed 
to him would have been peculiarly degrading in a man 
whose passions were so eminently under control, whose 
calmness was never known to be discomposed, and who. 
in everything which he did, acted always with delibe- 
rate will. Still worse would it be if, by his example, 
he made ridiculous his own laws against adultery and 
indulged himself in vices which he punished in others. 
What, then, is the evidence? The story of Nicomedes 
may be passed over. All that is required on that sub- 
ject has been already said. It was never heard of 
before Ciesar’s consulship, and the proofs are no more 
than the libels of Bibulus, the satire of Catullus, and 
certain letters of Cicero’s which were never published, 
but were circulated privately in Iioman aristocratic 
society . 1 A story is suspicious which is first produced 
after twenty years in a moment of political excitement. 
Ctcsar spoke of it with stem disgust. He replied to 
Catullus with an invitation to dinner; otherwise he 
passed it over in silence — the only answor whioh an 
honourable man could give. Suetonius quotes a loose 
song sung by CasBar’s soldiers at his triumph. We 
know in what terms British sailors often speak of their 
favourite commanders. Affection, when it expresses 
itself most emphatically, borrows the language of its 
opposites. Who would dream of introducing into a 
serious life of Nelson catches chaunted in the forecastle*-, 
of the ‘ Victory ’ ? But which of the soldiers sang these 
verses? Does Suetonius mean that the army sang 

1 Suetomua, Julius CYeiur, 49. 
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them in chorus as they marched in procession ? The 
very notion is preposterous. It is proved that, during 
Ciesar's lifetime scandal was busy with his name ; and 
that it would be so busy, whether justified or not, is 
certain from the nature of things. Cicero says that no 
public man in Rome escaped from such imputations. 
He himself flung them broadcast, and they were equally 
returned upon himself. The surprise is rather that 
Cjesar’s name should have suffered so little, and that he 
should have been admitted on reflection by Suetonius 
to have been comparatively free from the abominable 
form of vice which was then so common. 

As to his liuisons with women, the handsome, bril- 
liant Cjesar, surrounded by a halo of military glory, 

must have been a Paladin of romance to anv woman 

— ■ ■ ~ ■» 

who had a capacity of admiration in her. Ilia own dis- 
taste for gluttony and hard drinking, and for the savage 
amusements in which the male Romans so much de- 
lighted, may have made the society of cultivated ladies 
more agreeable to him than that of men, and if he 
showed any such preference the coarsest interpretation 
would be inevitably placed upon it. These relations, 
perhaps, in so loose an age assumed occasionally a more 
intimate form ; but it is to be observed that the first 
public act recorded of Cjesar was his refusal to divorce 
his wife at Sylla's bidding; that he was passionately 
attached to his sister; that his mother, Aurelia, lived 
with him till she died, and that this mother was a 
Roman matron of the strictest and severest type. Many 
names were mentioned in connection with him, yet 
there is no record of any natural child save Brutus and 
one other whose claims were denied and disproved. 

2 M 
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Two intrigues, it may be paid, are beyond dispute. 
His connection with the mother of Brutus was notorious. 
Cleopatra, in spite of Oppius, was living with him in 
his house at the time of his murder. That it was so 
believed a hundred years after his death is, of course, 
indisputable; but. in both these cases the story is 
entangled with legends which show how busily imagi- 
nation had been at work. Brutus was said to be 
Ca sar's son. though Catsar was but fifteen when he 
was born; and Brutus, 1 hough he had the temper of 
an Orestes, was devotedly attached to his mother in 
spite of the supposed adultery, ami professed to have 
loved Cnesar when he offered him ns a sacrifice to his 
country’s liberty. Cleopatra is said to have joined 
Cwsar at Rome after his return from Spain, and to 
have resided openly with him as his mistress. 8uj>- 
posing that she did come to Rome, it is still certain 
that Calpumia was in Ca-sar’s house when he was killed. 
Cleopatra must have been Calpurnia’s guest as well as 
her husband’s ; and her presence, however commented 
upon in society, could not possibly have borne the 
avowed complexion which tradition assigned to it. On 
the other hand, it is quite intelligible that the young 
Queen of Hgypt, who owed her position to Cresar, might 
have come, ns other princes came, on a visit of courtesy, 
and that Ciesar alter their acquaintance at Alexandria 
should have invited her to stay with him. But was 
Cleopatra at Rome at all ? The only real evidence for 
her presence there is to bo found in a few words of 
Cicero : ‘ Regime fuga milii non molesta.’ — ‘ I am not 
sorry to hear of the flight of the queen.’ 1 There is 

1 To AUicus , xiv. 8 . 
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nothing to show that the • queen ’ was the Egyptian 
queen. Granting that the word Egyptian is to l>e 
understood, Cicero may have referred to Arsinoe, who 
was called queen as well as her sister, and had been 
sent to Romo to be shown at Caesar’s triumph. 

But enough and too much on this contemptible subject. 
Men will continue to form their opinions about it, not 
upon the evidence, but according to their preconceived 
notions of what is probable or improbable. Ages of 
progress and eqnulity are as credulous of evil as ages 
of faith are credulous of good, and reason will not 
modify convictions which do not originate in reason. 

Let us pass on to surer ground. 

In person Caesar was tall and slight. His features 
were more refined than was usual in Roman faces ; the 


forehead was wide and high, the nose large and thin, 
the lips full, the eyes dark grey like an eagle’s, the 
neck extremely thick and sinew)'. His complexion was 
pale. His beard and moustache were kept carefully 
shaved. His hair was short and naturally scanty, fall- 
ing off towards the end of his life and leaving him 
partially bald. His voice, especially when he spoke in 
public, was high and shrill. His health was uniformly 
strong until his last year, when he became subject to 
epileptic fits. Ho was a grent bather, and scrupulously 
clean in all his habits, abstemious in his food, and 


careless in what it consisted, rarely or never touching 
wine, and noting sobriety as the highest of qualities 
when describing any new people. He was an athlete 
in early life, admirable in all manly exercises, and 
especially in riding. In Gaul, as has been said already, 
he rode a remarkable horse, which he had bred himself. 
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and which would let no one but Caesar mount him. 
From his boyhood it was observed of him that he was 
the truest of friends, that he avoided quarrels, and was 
easily appeased when offended. In manner he was 
quiet and gentlemanlike, with the natural courtesy of 
high breeding. On an occasion when he was dining 
somewhere the other guests found the oil too rancid 
for them. C;vsar took it without remark, to spare his 
entertainer’s feelings. When on a journey through a 
forest with his friend Oppius, he came one night to a 
hut where there was a single bed. Oppius being un- 
well, C;esar gave it up to him, and slept on thegrouud. 

In his public character he may be regarded under 
three aspects, as a politician, a soldier, and a man of 
letters. 

Like Cicero, Caesar entered public life at the bar. He 
liolonged by birt h to the popular party, but he showed 
no disposition, like the Gracchi, to plunge into political 
agitation. His aims were pract ical. He made war only 
upon injustice and oppression ; and when he commenced 
as a pleader ho was noted for the energy with which 
ho protected a client whom he believed to have been 
wronged. At a later period, before he was praotor, he 
was engaged in defending Masinthn, a young Numidian 
prince, who had suffered some injury from Uiompsal, 
the father of Juba. Juba himself came to Romo on the 
occasion, bringing with him the means of influencing 
the judges which Jugurtha had found so effective. 
Ccesar in his indignntion seized Juba by the beard in 
the court. ; and when Masintha was sentenced to some 
unjust penalty Ciesar carried him off', concealed him in 
his house, and took him to Spain in his carriage. When 
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he rose into the Senate, his powers as a speaker became 
strikingly remarkable. Cicero, who often heard him. 
and was not a favourable judge, said that there was a 
pregnancy in his sentences and a dignity in his manner 
which no orator in Rome could approach. But he never 
spoke to court popularity ; his aim from first to last was 
better government, the prevention of bribery and ex- 
tortion, and the distribution among deserving citizens 
of some portion of the public land which the rich were 
stealing. The Julian laws, which excited the indigna- 
tion of the aristocracy, had no other objects than these ; 
and had they been observed they would have saved the 
Constitution. The obstinacy of faction and the civil war 
which grew out of it obliged him to extend his horizon, 
to contemplate more radical reforms — a large extension 
of the privileges of citizenship, with the introduction of 
the provincial nobility into the Senate, and the transfer 
of the administration from the Senate and annually 
elected magistrates to the permanent chief of the army. 
But his objects throughout were purely practical. The 
purpose of government he conceived to be the execution 
f of justice; and a constitutional liberty under which 
justice was made impossible did not appear to him to 
bo liberty at all. 

The practicality which showed itself in his general 
aims appeared also in his mode of working. Cajsar, it 
was observed, when anything was to be done, selected 
the man who was best able to do it, not caring parti- 
cularly who or what he might bo in other respects. 
To this faculty of discerning and choosing fit persons 
to execute his orders may be ascribed the extraordinary 
success of his own provincial administration, the enthu- 
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siasm which was felt for him in the North of Italy, and 
the perfect quiet of Gaul after the completion of the 
conquest. Caesar did not crush the Gauls under the 
weight of Italy. He took t lie best of them iuto the 
Homan sen-ice, promoted them, led them to associate 
the interests of t lie Empire with their personal advance- 
ment. and the prosperity of their own people. No net 
of Caesar’s showed more sagacity than the introduction 
of Gallic nobles into the Senate ; none was more bitter 
to tho Scipios and Metelli, who were compelled to share 
their august privileges with these despised barbarians. 

It was by accident that Cmsar took up the pro- 
fession of a soldier; yet perhaps no commander who 
ever lived showed greater military genius. The con- 
quest of Gaul was ellected by a force numerically 
insignificant, which was worked with the precision of 
a machine Tho variety of uses to which it was 
capable of being turned implied, in the first place, 
extraordinary forethought in the selection of materials. 
Men whoso nominal duty was merely to light were 
engineers, architects, mechanics of the highest order. 
In a few hours they could extemporise an impregnable 
fortress on an open hillside. They bridged the Rhine 
in a week. They built n fleet in a month. The legions 
at Alesia held twice their number pinned within their 
works, while they kept at bay the wholo force of 
insurgent Gaul, entirely by scientific superiority. The 
machine, which was thus perfect, was composed of 
human beings who required supplies of tools, and arms, 
and clothes, and food, and shelter, and for all these it 
depended on tho forethought of its commander. Maps 
there were uono. Countries entirely unknown had to be 
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surveyed; routes had to be laid out; the depths and 
courses of rivers, the character ot mountain passes, had 
all to be ascertained. Allies had to be found among 
tribes as yet unheard of. Countless contingent diffi- 
culties had to be provided for, many of which must 
necessarily arise, though the exact nature of them 
could not be anticipated. When room for accidents is 
left open, accidents do not fail to be heard of. ^ et 
Caesar was never defeated when personally present, 
save once at Gergovia, and once at. Durnzzo ; and the 
failure at Gergovia was caused by the revolt of the 
/Edui ; and the manner in which the failure at Durazzo 
was retrieved showed Cajsnr’s greatness more than the 
most brilliant of his victories, lie was rash, but with 
a calculated rashness, which tho event never failed 
to justify. His greatest successes were duo to the 
rapidity of his movements, which brought him on the 
enemy before they heard of his approach. He travelled 
sometimes a hundred miles a day, reading or writing 
in his carriage, through countries without roads, and 
crossing rivers without bridges. No obstacles stopped 
him when he had a definite end in view. In battle he 
sometimes rode ; but he was more often on foot, bare- 
headed, and in a conspicuous dress, that he might be 
seen and recognised. Again and ngain by his own 
efforts he recovered a day that was half lost. He once 
seized a panic-stricken standard-bearer, turned him 
round, and told him that ho had mistaken the direction 
of the enemy. He never misled his army ns to an 
enemy’s strength, or if he misstated their numbers it 
was to exaggerate. In Africa, before Thapsus, when 
his officers were nervous at the reported approach of 
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Juba, he called them together and said briefly, ‘ You 
will understand that within a day King Juba will be 
here with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a hundred 
thousand skirmishers, and three hundred elephants. 
^ ou are not to think or ask questions. I tell you the 
truth, and you must prepare for it. If any of yon are 
alarmed, I shall send you home.’ 

Yet he was singularly careful of Ins soldiers. He 
allowed his legions rest, though he allowed none to 
himself. He rarely fought a battle at a disadvantage. 
He never exposed his men to unnecessary danger, and 
the loss by wear and tear in the campaigns in Gaul was 
exceptionally and even astonishingly slight. When a 
gallant action was performed, he knew by whom it had 
been done, and every soldier, however humble, might 
feel assured that if he deserved praiso he would have 
it. The army was Ciesar’s family. When Snbinus was 
cut oil, he allowed his beard to grow, and he did not 
slmve it till the disaster was avenged. If Quintus 
Cicero had been his own child, ho could not have run 
greater personal risk to save him when shut up at 
Charleroy. In discipline ho was lenient to ordinary 
faults, and not careful to make curious inquiries into 
such things. He liked his men to enjoy themselves. 
Military mistakes in his oflicers too he always endea- 
voured to excuse, never blaming them for misfortunes, 
unless there had been a defect of courage as well as 
judgment. Mutiny and desertion only he never over- 
looked. And thus no general was ever more loved by, 
or had greater power over, the army which served under 
him. He brought the insurgent ioth legion into sub- 
mission by a single wor d. When the civil war began 
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and Labienus left him, he told all his officers who had 
served under Pompey that they were free to follow if 
they wished. Not another man forsook him. 

Suetonius says that he was rapacious, that he 
plundered tribes in Spain who were allies of Rome, 
that he pillaged shrines and temples in Gaul, and de- 
stroyed cities merely for spoil. He adds a story which 
Cicero would not have left untold and uncommented on 
if he had been so fortunate as to hear of it : that Caesar 
when lirst consul took three thousand pounds weight of 
gold out of the Capitol and replaced it with gilded brass. 
A similar story is told of the Cid and of other heroes 
of fiction. How came Cicero to be ignorant of an act 
which, if done at all, was done under his own eyes? 
When prcetor Ca»sar brought back money from Spain 
to the treasury ; but he was never charged at the time 
with peculation or oppression there. In Gaul the war 
paid its own expenses ; but what temples were there in 
Gaul which were worth spoiling? Of temples he was, 
indeed, scrupulously careful. Varro had taken gold 
from the Temple of Hercules at Cadiz. Ca?sar replaced 
it. Metellus Scipio had threatened to plunder the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Cmsar protected it. In 
Gaul the Druids were his best friends; therefore ho 
certainly had not outraged religion there ; and the quiet 
of the province during the civil war is a sufficient answer 
to the accusation of gratuitous oppression. 

The Gauls paid the expenses of their conquest in the 
prisoners taken in battle, who were sold to the slave 
merchants ; and this is the real blot on Ctesar’s career. 
But the blot was not personally upon Csesar, but upon 
the age in which he lived. The great Pomponius 
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Atticus himself was a dealer in human chattels. That 
prisoners of war should l>e sold as slaves was the law 
of the time, accepted alike by victors and vanquished; 
and the crowds of libertini who assisted at Caesar’s 
funeral proved that he was not regarded as the enemy 
of these unfortunates, but as their special friend. 

His leniency to the Pompeian faction has already 
been spoken of sufficiently. It may have been politic, 
but it arose also from the disposit ion of the man. Cruelty 
originates in fear, and Ciesar was too indifferent to death 
to fear anything. So far as his public action was con- 
cerned, he betrayed no passion save hatred of injustice; 
and he moved through life calm and irresistible, like a 
force of nature. 

Cicero has said of Cresar’s oratory that he surpassed 
those who had practised no other art. His praise of 
him as a man of letters is yet more delicately and grace- 
fully emphatic. Most of his writings are lost ; but there 
remain seven books of commentaries on the wars in 
Caul (the eighth was added by another hand), and 
three books upon the civil war, containing an account 
of its causes and history. Of these it was that Cicero 
said, in an admirable image, that fools might think to 
improve on them, but that no wise man would try it; 
they were muii omni ornatu orationis , tanqnam veste 
detradd — bare of all oratorical ornament, like an un- 
draped human figure. In his composition, as in his 
actions, Ciesar is entirely simple. Ho indulges in no 
images, no laboured descriptions, no conventional re- 
tleotions. His art is unconscious, as the highest art 
always is. The actual fact of things stands out as it 
really was, not as mechanically photographed, but as 
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interpreted by the calmest intelligence, and described 
with unexnggerated feeling. No military narrative has 
approached the excellence of the history of the war in 
Gaul. Nothing is written down which could be dis- 
pensed with ; nothing important is left untold ; while 
the incidents themselves are 6et off by delicate and just 
observations on human character ; the story is rendered 
attractive by complimentary anecdotes of persons; while 
details of the character and customs of au unknown 
and remarkable people show the attention which Ca-sar 
was always at leisure to bestow on anything which was 
worthy of interest, even when he was surrounded with 
danger and difficulty. The books on the civil war 
have the same simplicity and clearness, but a vein 
runs through them of strong if subdued emotion. They 
contain the history of a great revolution related by the 
principal actor in it; but no effort can be traced to 
set his own side in a favourable light, or to abuse or de- 
preciate his adversaries. The conrse invectives which 
Cicero poured so freely upon those who differed from 
him are conspicuously absent. Caesar does not exult 
over his triumphs or parade the honesty of his motives. 
The facts are left to tell their own story ; and the gal- 
lantry and endurance of his own troops are not related 
with more feeling than the contrast between the con- 
fident hopes of the patrician leaders at Pharsalia and 
the luxury of their camp with the overwhelming 
disaster which fell upon them. About himself and his 
own exploits there is not one word of self-complacency 
or self-admiration. In his writings, as in his life, 
Ctesnr is always the same — direct, straightforward, un- 
moved save by occasional tenderness, describing with 
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unconscious simplicity how the work which had been 
forced upon him was accomplished. He wrote with 
extreme rapidity in the intervals of other labour; yet 
there is not a word misplaced, not a sign of haste 
anywhere, save that the conclusion of the Gallic war 
was left to be supplied by a weaker hand. The 
Commentaries, as an historical narrative, are as far 
superior to any other Latin composition of the kind as 
the person of Ca*sar himself stands out among the rest 
of his contemporaries. 

II is other compositions have perished, in consequence, 
perhaps, of the unforgiving republican sentiment which 
revived among men of letters after the death of Augustus 
— which rose to a height in the ‘Pharsalia’ of Lucan 
— and which leaves so visible a mark in the writings 
of Tacitus and Suetonius. There was a book, ‘ Do 
Analogia,’ written by Ctesar after the conference at 
Lucca, during the passage of the Alps. Thero was a 
book on the Auspices, which, coming from the head of 
tho Homan religion, would have thrown a light much 
to be desired on this curious subject. In practice 
Cmsar treated the auguries with contempt. Ho carried 
his laws in open disregard of them. He fought his 
battles careless whether the sacred chickens would eat 
or the calves’ livers were of the proper colour. His 
own account of such things in his capacity of Pontifex 
would have had a singular interest. 

From the time of his Iwyhood he kept a commonplace 
book, in which he entered down any valuable or witty 
sayings, inquiring carefully, ns the groat orator takes 
pains to tell us, after any smart observation of Cicero'a 
Niebuhr remarks that no pointed sentences of Ccesar’s 
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have come down to us. Perhaps he had no gift that 
way, and admired in others what he did not possess. 

He left in verse ‘an account of the stars’ — some 
practical almanac, probably, in a shape to be easily 
remembered ; and there was a journal in verse also, 
written on the return from Munda. Of all the lost 
writings, however, the most to be regretted is the ‘ Anti- 
Cato.’ After Cato’s death Cicero published a panegyric 
upon him. To praise Cato was to condemn Caesar ; and 
Ctesar replied with a sketch of the Martyr of Utica as 
he had himself known him. The pamphlet, had it sur- 
vived, would have shown how far C;esar was able to 
extend the forbearance so conspicuous in his other writ- 
ings to the most respectable and the most inveterate 
of his enemies. The verdict of fact and the verdict of 
literature on the great controversy between them have 
been summed up in the memorable line of Lucan — 

Victrix causa Deis plncnit, sed victn Uutoni. 

Was Cato right, or were the gods right ? Perhaps both. 
There is a legend that at the death of Charles V. the 
accusing angel appeared in heaven with a catalogue of 
deeds which no advocate could palliate — countries laid 
desolate, cities sacked and burnt, lists of hundreds of 
thousands of widows and children brought to misery b} - 
the political ambition of a single man. The evil spirit 
demanded the offender’s soul, and it seemed as if mercy 
itself could not refuse him the award. But at the last 
moment the Supreme Judge interfered. The Emperor, 
He said, had been sent into the world at a peculiar time, 
for a peculiar purpose, and was not to be tried by the 
ordinary rules. Titian has painted the scene : Charles 
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kneeling before the Throne, with the consciousness, as 
became him, of human infirmities, written upon his 
countenance, yet neither afraid nor abject, relying in 
absolute faith that the Judge of all mankind would do 
right. 

Of Ca-sar too it may be said that he came into the 
world at a special time and for a special object. The 
old religions were dead, from the Pillars_of Hercules to 
the Euphrates and the Nile, and the principles on which 
human society had b<-i-n constructed were dead also. 
There remained of spiritual conviction only the common 
and human sense of justice and morality; and out of 
this sense some ordered system of government had to 
be constructed, under which quiet men could live and 
labour and eat the fruit, of their industry. Under a 
rule of this material kind thero can be no enthusiasm, 
no chivalry, no saintly aspirations, no patriotism of the 
heroic type. It was not to last for ever. A new life 
was about to dawn for mankind. Poetry, and faith, 
and devotion wore to spring again out of tho seeds 
which were sleeping in the heart of humanity. But the 
life which is to endure grows slowly ; and as the soil must 
be prepared before the wheat, can be sown, so before the 
Kingdom of Heaven could throw up its shoots there was 
needed a kingdom of this world where the nations were 
neither torn in pieces by violence nor were rushing after 
false ideals and spurious ambitions. Such a kingdom 
was the Empire of the Cirsars — a kingdom where peace- 
ful men could work, think, and speak as they pleased, 
and travel freely among provinces ruled for the most 
part by G allies who protected life and property, and 
forbade fanatics to tear each other in pieces for their 
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religious opinions. ; It is not lawful lor us to put any 
man to death,’ was the complaint of the Jewish priests 
to the Roman governor. Had Europe and Asia been 
covered with independent nations, each with a local 
religion represented in its ruling powers, Christianity 
must have been stifled in its cradle. It St. Paul had 
escaped the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, he would have 
been torn to pieces by the silversmiths at Ephesus. 
The appeal to Caesar's judgment-seat was the shield of 
his mission, and alone made possible his success. 

And this spirit, which confined government to its 
simplest duties, while it left opinion unfettered, was 
especially present in Julius Caesar himself. From cant 
of all kinds he was totally free. lie was a friend of the 
people, but he indulged in no enthusiasm for liberty. 
He never dilated on the beauties of virtue, or compli- 
mented, as Cicero did, a Providence in which he did not 
believe. He was too sincere to stoop to unreality. He 
held to the facts of this life and to his own convictions ; 
and as ho found no reason for supposing that there was a 
life beyond the grave he did not pretend to expect it. 
He respected the religion of the Roman State as an 
institution established by the laws. He encouraged or 
left unmolested the creeds and practices of the uncounted 
sects or tribes who were gathered under the eagles. 
Rut his own writings contain nothing to indicate that 
ho himself had any religious belief at all. He saw no 
evidence that the gods practically interfered in human 
affairs. He never pretended that Jupiter was on his 
side. He thanked his soldiers after a victory, but he 
did not order Te Deums to be sung for it; and in the 
absence of these conventionalisms he perhaps showed 
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more real reverence than he could have displayed by 
t he freest use of the formulas of pietism. 

He fought his battles to establish some tolerable 
degree of justice in the government of this world ; and 
lie succeeded, though he was murdered for doing it. 

The enthusiasm of the multitude refused to believe 
that ho was dead. lie was supposed to have ascended 
into heaven, not in adulatory metaphor, but in literal 
and prosaic fact. If it be true 


That earthly nower doth then show likest Qod's 
When mercy treasons justice, 

tho apotheosis of Ca?sar was not the most extravagant 
freak of ancient superstition. 
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Pro Lege Marul.d , 112, 117, 118, 
130 notea, 131 
Pro Milone, 343 n. 

Pro Itoicio Amerxno , 102 n. 

Pothinus, 457, 459 
Ptolemy Alexander, 258 

Auletus, 258 

, young, 459, 460 

4 Public land,’ tho, 17, 23 
Publius Claudius, 118 

Crassus, 243, 252, 285, 288 

Gallus, 286 

Vatinius, 334, 4*9. 4 8 7 

Pulchcllus Puer, 4 the pretty boy/ 
*75 


Quideron, Pay of, sea battle in, 

291 

Quinctilis, 501 
Quintus Ligarius, 497 
Qui rites, 471 

Rabiriuh, Caiur, 141 

Reform, 193 

R**guli, the, 12 

Religion, 7 

Remi, the, 245, 372 

Revolutions, 193 

Rom nn army defeated, 49, 50 

calendar, revision of, 483 

republic, 4, 22 ; constitution, 

10 

scandals, 171 

society, character of, 173 

Romans, defeat of, 360 
tho, character of, 11 If ; tradi- 
tions and superstitions of, 12 
Romo, capitulation of, 75 ; a prey to 
robbers, 76; immoral condition of, 
134 ; character of citizens of, 255 
Rubicon, tho, 298, 399 n. 

Rullus, 145 and n. 

Rnspinuvn, 473. 479 

SABIHU8, defeat of, 290, 291 ; at 
Tongres, 309 ff 


Sallust, 37, \i n, 333, 470 
Samnites and Et 111 scans, 35 
Satnpsiccrairius, 208 
Saturainus, 54 ff 
Scjcvola, 84 
Scene in Forum. 168 
Scipio, 38, 43, 478 

African us, 24, 29 

African u* tho Younger, 24 

Scipios, the, 35 
Sempronian la%T, the, 152 
Senate, functions of, 17, 21 ; com- 
position of, 91 ; incapacity of, 
121 ; flight of, 400; evidence of 
demoralisation of, 516 
Senatc-houso, tho, burning of, 345 
Sens, 361 
Septimius, 453 
Scquani, the, 225, 244 
Scrtorius, 74, 81, 84, 92. 93, 101. 
x 10 

Servilia, 161 n., 171, 546 
Sextius lUculu*, 250, 325 
ScxtiiH Julius, 44 

Roscius, 99, 100 

Ted iu*. 344 

Soi*Hons, 247 
Sosigenes, 482 
Spar Incus, 120 
Stoics, the, 13 
Strabo, 83 
St Albans, 305 
St. Paul, 550 
Suessiones. the, 245 
Suetonius, 96 u., 348 n., 433, 452, 
4 8 5. 499. 5*4 n.. 523 n., 524 »., 533 
*».. 544. 546, 553. SS^ 

Sucvi. the, 243, 292 
Sulla, 63 n 

Sulnicius Rufus, 70 ff 
Syllu, Lucius, 63 If, 69 ff, 79 fT 
, Cornelius, 135 


Tacitus, 556 
Tarquius, the, 57 7 
Tcano, council of war at, 401 
Temple of Jupiter, 563 

of Quiritius, 501 

of Terra, 527 

Venus Gcnctrix, 513 

Tendency to idolise 'great men, 543 
Tenth Legion, the, 240 
Tercntia, 154 
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Teuton! and Cimbri, 49 
Thnpsus, battle of, 475 
0<6t aylKTjTox , 501 
Thennus, Minucius, 105 
Tiberiu® Nero, 158 
Tigurini, the. 234 
Titian, 557 

Titus Annius Milo, 275 
Tongrcs, CAmp at, 324 
Treboniui, 310, 487, 518, 523, 524 
Trieste, 49 

‘Tritons of tbo Fishpond*,’ 254 
Tup tons. the, defeated, 32 
Tullius Oimbcr. 523, 534 
Tymnncule!, the, expectations of, 


S*S 


Utica, 476 
Uxcllodunum, 373 


Valf.RH. the, 12 
Varro, 4 * 5 . 4«B, 421 
Panvnu Fra{jmenla % 134 ** 
Veneti, the, 288 IT 
Vercingetorix, 351 fT 
Verres, prosecution of, 113 Cf 
Vestal \ irgins, the, 174 
Vingeannc, valley of the, 363 
Virginia*, the, 12 
Vita Ociavii . 140 n. 
Voluscnus, Caius, 298 


UbiI, the, 203, -'V 
Vttimuf lloinanorum, 477 


| Wai.mkr, 299 

, Week, the, of seven days 483 
• * Wise women,* the, 243 
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